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The present Work is designed, not only for private 
readiog, but as a test book for the highest classes in our 
Common Schools and Academies. It is also adapted 
to the use of those, who are more advanced, and have 
left school, after having passed through the common 
branches of education. It may also be studied with ad- 
vantage by those, who have arrived at maturer years, 
but whose pursuits have not allowed them leisure to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the Republican Consti- 
tution of Government, under which they live. Some 
of the subjects, which are here treated of, may seem 
remote from those topics, which ordinarily engage the 
atterition of our youth, and some of them may seem to 
be of such an abstract political nature, that the full value 
of tbem can scarcely be felt, except by persons, who have 
had some experience of the duties and difficulties of so- 
cial life. But, I think, that it will be found, upon closer 
examination, that an objection of this sort can properly 
apply to very few passages in the Work ; and that even 
those, which fall within the scope of the objection, will 
furnish sources of reflection, and means of knowledge, 
which will essentially aid the student in his future progress, 
and place him, as it were, upon the vantage ground, to 
master the leading principles of polidcs, and public policy. 
The Work has been framed upon the basis of my larger 
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Commehtaries od the Constitution, which are already be- 
fore the Public. And one of the advantages, which it 
possesses, is, that the reader will find every one of the 
topics here discussed, examined almost in the same order, 
far more completely in thos^ CQPupcntaries, if his curi- 
osity or his leisure shall prompt him to more thorough 
researches. I have endeavored, as far as practicable, to 
make the remarks intelligible to every class of readers, by 
embodying them in plain and unambitious Imguage, so as 
to give the Work a just claim to the dtle of beiag " A 
FatniUar Exposition of the Constitutioa of the United 
States-" If it shall tend to awaken in the bosoms of 
American Youth, a more warm and devoted attachm^t 
to the National Union, and a more deep and firm love of 
the National Constitution, it will afford me very smcere 
graufication, and be an ample compensation for tiie time, 
which has necessarily been withdrawn fi^m my other 
pressii^ avocauons, in order to prepare it. 

An Appendix has been added, containing some im- 
portant public Documents, which may serve to confirm 
or illustrate the Text. 

With these few su^estions, I sulnnit the Work to the 
indulgent consideration of the Public, adoptii^ the ex- 
pressive motto of the poet, — 

*' Content, if hero th' nnlaamod tiieir wants may view, 
The learned reflect on what bslbie they knew." 

Joseph Stobt. 
Cambridge, January 1, 1840. 
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FAMILIAR EXPOSITION 



CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES- 



CHAPTER I. 

History of tke Colonies. 

§ 1. Betore entering upon the more immadiate ob- 
ject of this work, which ia, to present to the general 
reader a familiar exposition of the nature and objects of 
tiie different provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, it seems proper to lake a brief review of the 
origia and settlement of the various States, originally 
composing the Union, and their political relations to each 
other at die time of its adoption. This will naturally 
conduct 113 back to the American Revolution, and to the 
fbrmaticm of the Confederation of die States, consequent 
thereon. Bui if we stop here, we shall still be surround- 
ed by difficulties, unless we understand the political 
organiza^on erf* the various colonies during their comm(»i 
dependence upon the sovereignty of Great Britain, and we 
are in some degree made acquainted with the domestic 
institutions, policy, and legislation, which impressed upon 
each of them some peculiar habits, bterests, opinions, 
attachments, and even prejudices, which may still be 
traced in the actual jurisprudence of each Slate, and iwe 
openly or silently refeired to in some of the provisions 
of the Constitution of Government, by which they are 
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12 COMSTITUTION OP THE UNITED STATES. 

now united. This review will, however, contain but a 
rapid glance al these various important topics, and the 
reader must be left to saiisry his further inquiries by the 
study of works of a more large and compreiiensive char- 
acter. 

§ 2. The Thirteen American Colonies which, on the - 
fourth day of July, 1776, declared themselves free and 
independent States, were New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, iNew York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Ail 
these colonies were originally settled by British subjects, 
under the express or implied authority of the government 
of Great Britain, except New York, which was originally 
settled by emigrants from Holland, and Delaware, which, 
although at one time an appendage to llie Government 
of New York, was at first principally iniiabited by the 
Dutch and Swedes. The British government, however, 
claimed the territory of all these colonies hy ihe right of 
original discovery, and at al) limes resisted the claim of 
the Dutch to. make any settlement in America. The 
Colony of New York became, at an early period, subject 
to British authority by conquest from the Dutch. Del- 
aware was soon separated from New York, mid was 
afterwards connected with, and a dependency upon, the 
proprietary government of Pennsylvania. The other 
States, now belonging to the Union, had no existence at 
the lime of the Declaration of Independence ; but have 
since been established within the territory, which was 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Peace with 
Great Britain in 1783, or within the territory, which has 
been since acquired by the United Stales, by purchase 
from other nations. 

§ 3. At the time of the discovery of America, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, (1492,) the various 
Indian tribes, which then inhabited it, maintained a claim 
to the exclusive possession and occupancy of the terri- 
tory within their respective hmiis, as sovereign proprie- 
tors of the soil. They acknowledged no obedience, nor 
allegiance, nor subordination to any foreign nation wliatso- 
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ever ; and, as iar as tbey have possessed the mesas, 
tbey have ever since constantly asserted this full right of 
dominion, and have yielded it up only, when it has been 
purchased from them by treaty, or obtained by force of 
arms and conquest. In short, like all the civilized na- 
tions of the earth, the Indian tribes deemed themselves 
rightfully possessed, as sovereigns, of all the territories, 
within which they were accustomed to hunt, nr to exer* 
cise other acts of ownership, upon the common principle, 
that the exclusive use gave them an exclusive right to 
the soil, whether it was cultivated or not. 

§ 4. It is difficult to perceive, why their title was not, 
in this respect, as well founded as the tide of any other 
nation, to the soil within its own boundaries. How, 
then, it may be asked, did the European nations acquire 
the general title, which they have always asserted to the 
whole soil of America, even to that in the occupancy of 
the Indian tribes .'' The only answer, which cati be 
given, is, their own assertion, that tbey acquired a gen- 
eral title thereto in virtue of their being the first discover* 
ers thereof, or, in other words, that their title was founded 
upon the light of discovery. They established the doc- 
trine, (whether satisfactorily or not is quite a different 
question,) that discovery is a sufficient foundation for the 
right to territory. As between themselves, with a view 
to prevent contests, where the same land had been visit- 
ed by the subjects of different ^European nations, each of 
which might claim it as its own, there was no inconve- 
nience in allowing the ^rst discoverer to have the priority 
of right, where the territory was at the time desert and un- 
inhabited. But as to nations, which bad not acceded to 
the doctrine, and especially as to countries in the- posses- 
sion of native inhabitants and tribes at the time of the 
discovery, it seems difficult to perceive, what ground of 
right any discovery could confer. It would seem strange 
to us, if, in the present times, the natives of the South 
Sea Islands, or of Cochin China, should, by making a 
voyage to, and a discovery of, the United Slates, on that 
account set up a right to the soil within our boundaries. 

§ 5. The truth is, that the European nations paid not 
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the Bllghtest regard to the rights of the native tnbea. They 
treated them as mere barbarians and heathens, whom, 
if they were not at liberty to extirpate, they were entitled 
to deem mere temporary occupants of the soil. They 
might convert them to Christianity ; and, if they refus- 
ed conversion, they might drive them from the soil, as 
unworthy to inhabit it. They aSecied to be governed 
by the desire to promote the cause of Christianity, and 
were aided in this ostensible object by the whole in- 
fluence of the Papal power. But their real object was, 
to estend tbeir own power, and increase their own wealth, 
W acquiring the treasures, as well as the territory, of the 
New World. Avarice and ambition were at the bottom 
of all their original enterprises. 

§ 6. The right of discovery, thus asserted, has be- 
come the settled foundation, on which the European na- 
tions rest their title to territory in America ; and tl is a 
r^ht, which, under our governments, must now be deem- 
ed incontestable, however doubtful in its origin, or unsat- 
isfactory id its principles. The Indians, indeed, have 
not been treated as mere intruders, but as entitled to a 
qualified right of property, in the territory. They have 
been deemed to be the lawful occupants of the soil, and 
entided to a temporary possession thereof, subject to the 
superior sovereignty of the particular European nation, 
which actually held the title of discovery. They have 
hot, indeed, been permitted to alienaie their posses-- 
BOry right to the soil, except to the nation, to whom they 
were thus bound by a qualified dependence. But in 
Other respects, they have been left to the free exercise of 
internal sovereignty, in regard lo the members of their own 
tiibe, and in regard lo tbeir intercourse with other tribes ; 
and tbeir title to the soil, by way of occupancy, has been 
generally respected, until it l^s been extinguished by 
purchase, or by conquest, under the authority of the na- 
tion, upon which they were dependent. A large portion 
of the territory in thfi United Slates, to which the Indian 
title is now extinguished, has been acquired by purchase ; 
and a alill lai^er portion by the irresistible power of arnns, 
over a brave, hardy, but declining race, whose destiny 
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seems to be, to perish as fast as the white man adrancea 
vpoQ their footsteps. 

§ 7. Having thus traced out the origin of the title to tlw 
soil of America, asserted by the EuropesD nations, we may 
DOW enter upon a brief statement of the times and maa' 
ner, in which the diSerent settlements were made, in the 
diderent colonies, whicb originally composed the Union, at 
the time of the Declaration of Independence. The first 
permanent settlement made in America, under the aus- 

Jices of England, was under a charter granted by King 
ames I., in 1606. By this charter, he granted all the 
lands lying on the seacoast between the thirty-fourtb and 
the forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and the islands 
adjacent, within one hundred miles, which were not then 
belonging to, or possessed by, any Christian prince orpeo- 
pie. The associates were divided into two companies ; 
one, the First, or Southern Colony, to which was grant- 
ed all the lands between the thiriy-fourth and forty-first 
degrees of north latitude ; and the other, the Second, or 
Northern Colony, to which was granted all the lands be- 
tween the tliirty-eighih and forty-fifth degrees of north lat- 
itude, but not within one hundred miles of the prior Col- 
ony. Each Colony was declared to have the exclusive 
propriety or title in all the territory within fifty miles from 
the seat of its first plantation. The name of Virginia 
was in general confined exclusively to the Southern Col- 
ony ; and the name of the Plymouth Company (from the 
place of residence of the original grantees in England) 
was assumed by the JVorthem Colony. From the for- 
mer, the States south of the Fotomac may be said to hara 
had their origin ; and from the latter, the States of New 
England. 

§ 8. Some of llie provisions of this charter deserve a 
particular consideration, from the light, which they throw 
upon the civil and political condition of the persons, who 
should become inhabitants of the Colonies. The two 
companies were authorized to engage, as colonists, any of 
the subjects of England, who should be disposed to emi- 
grate. All persons, being English subjects, and inhabit- 
ants in the Colonies, and their children born therein, were 
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declared to have and possess all liberties, franchises, and 
immunities of subjects within any dominions of the Crown 

of England, to aU intents and purposes, as if they were 
bom and abiding within the realm or other dominions of 
that Crown. The original grantees, or patentees, were to 
hold the lands and other territorial rights in the Colonies, 
of the King, his heirs and successors, in the same manner 
as the manor of East Greenwich, in the county of Kent, 
in England, was held of him, in free and common socage, 
and not in capite, (as it was technically called,) that is 
to say, by a free and certain tenure, as contradistinguished 
from a military and a servile tenure, — a privilege of ines' 
timable value, as those, who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of the feudal tenures, well know.* The patentees 
were also authorized to grant the same lands to the inhab- 
itants of the Colonies in such form and manner, and for 
such estates, as the Council of the Colony should directs 
These provisions were, in substance, incorporated into all 
the charters subsequently granted by the Crown to the dif- 
ferent Colonies, and constituted also the basis, upon which 
ail the subsequent settlements were made. 

§ 9. The Colony of Virginia was the earliest in its 
origin, being settled in 1606. The Colony of Plymouth 
(which afterwards was united with Massachusetts, in 1692) 
was settled in 1620 ; the Colony of Massachusetts in 
1628 ; the Colony of New Hampshire in 1 629 ; the Col- 
ony of Maryland in 1632 ; the Colony of Connecticut in 
1635 ; the Colony of Rhode Island in 1636 ; the Colony 
of New York in 1662 ; the Colonies of North and South 
Carolina in 1663 ; the Colony of New Jersey in 1664 ; 
the Colony of Pennsylvania ill 1681 ; the Colony of Del- 
aware in 1682 ; and the Colony of Georgia in 1732. In 
using these dates, we refer not to any sparse and discon- 
hected settlements in these Colonies, (which had been 
made at prior periods,) but to the permanent settlements 
made under distinct and organized governments. 

■ On this Biibjeet, the reader cbd consutt ihe higtnrj of Ihe ancienl 
■Dd modern English tenares in BlackatODe'i Comnienl&rieg, vol. ii. 
ehi. B and 6, p. e9 to p. 103. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CotonM GovemnumU. 



§ 10. Ijet us next proceed to the conside ration of the 
pobtical InstitutioDs and forms of Governmenl, which 
were established ia these different Colonies, and existed 
here at the commencement of the Revolution. The 
governments originally formed in these diiTerent Colonies 
tatty be divided into three sorts, viz., Provincial, Propri- 
etary, and Charter, Governments. First, Provincial 
Governmeats. These establishments existed under the 
direct and immediate authority of the King of England, 
without any fixed constitution of governraeaC ; tlie or^n- 
ization being dependent upon the respective commissions 
issued from time to time by the Crown to the royal gov- 
ernors, and upon the instructions, which usually accompa- 
nied those commissions. The Provincial Governments 
were, therefore, whoUy under the control of the King, 
imd subject to his pleasure. The form of govemment, 
however, in the Provinces, was at all limes practically the 
same, the commissions being issued in the same form. 
The commissions appointed a Governor, who was the 
King's representative, or deputy ; and a Council, who, 
besides being a pan of the Legislature, were to assist the 
Governor in the discharge of fajs ofBcia] duties ; and both 
the Goverbor and the Council held their ofhces during the 
pleasure of the Crown. The commissions also contained 
authority to the Governor to convene a general assembly 
6f the representatives of tlie freeholders and planters in 
the Province ; and under this authority, Provincial As- 
semblies, composed of the Governor, the Council, and 
ihe Representatives, were, from time to time, constituted 
and held. The Representatives composed the lower 
house, as a distinct branch ; the Council composed the 
upper house ; and the Governor had a negative upon all 
their proceedings, and the power to prorogue and dis- 
2* 
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13 CONBTITUTIOn OF THE UNITED STATES. 

solve them, f he Legislature, thus constituted, had 
power to make all local laws and ordinances not repug- 
nant to the laws of England, hut, as near as might conve- 
niently he, agreeahle thereto, subject to the ratification or 
disapproval of the Crown. The Governor appointed the 
judges and magistrates, and other officers of the Province, 
and possessed other general executive powers. Under 
this form of government, New Hampshire, New York, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
were governed, as provinces, at the commencement of the 
American Revolution ; and some of them had heen so 
governed from an early period of their settlement. 

§ 11. Secondly, Proprietary Governments. These 
were grants hy letters patent (or open, written grants un- 
der the great seal of the kingdom) from the Crown to 
one or more persons as Proprietary or Proprietaries, con- 
veying to them riot only the rights of the soil, but also 
the general powers of government wilhin the territory so 
granted, in the nature of feudatory principalities, or de- 
pendent royalties. So that they possessed within their 
own domains nearly the same authority, which the Crown 
possessed in the Provincial Governments, subject, how- 
ever, to the control of the Crown, as the paramount sov- 
ereign, to whom they owed allegiance. In the Proprie- 
tary Governments, the Governor was appointed by the 
Proprietary or Proprietaries ; the Legislature was oi^an- 
ized and convened according to his or their will ; and the 
appointment of officers, and other executive functions and 
prerogatives, were exercised'by him or them, either per- 
sonally, or by the Governors for the time being. Of 
these Proprietary governments, three only existed at the 
time of the American Revolution, viz., Maryland, held 
by Lord Baltimore, as Proprietary, and Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, held by William Penn, as Proprietary. 

§ 12. Thirdly, Charter Governments. These were 
great political corporations, created by letters patent, or 
grants of the Crown, which conferred on the grantees 
and their associates not only the soil within their territorial 
limits, but also all the high powers of legislation and gov- 
ernment. The charters contained, in fact, a fundamental 
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constitution for the Colony, distribiitiog the powers of 
government into three great departments, legislative, 
executive, and judicial ; providing for the mode, in which 
these powers should be vested and exercised ; and se- 
curing to the inhabitants certain political privileges and 
rights. The appointment and authority of the Governor, 
the formation and structure of the Legislature, and the es- 
tablishment of courts of justice, were specially provided 
for ; and generally the powers appropriate to each v/en 
defined. The only Charter Governments existing at the 
^me of the American Revolution, were Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

§ 13. The Charter Governments differed from ihe 
Provincial, principally in this, that they were not imme- 
diately under the authority of the Crown, nor bound by 
any of its acts, which were inconsistent with their char- 
ters ; whereas the Provincial Governments were entirely 
subjected to the authority of the Crown, They differed 
from the Proprietary Governments in this, that the latter 
were under the control and authority of the Proprietaries, 
as substitutes of the Crown, in all matters, not secured 
from such control and authority by the original grants ; 
whereas, in the Charter Governments, the powers were 
parcelled out among the various departments of govern- 
ment, and permanent boundaries were assigned by the 
charter to each. 

§ 14. Notwithstanding these differences in their ori- 
ginal and actual political organization, the Colonies, at the 
lime of tlie American Revolution, in most respects, enjoy- 
ed the same general rights and privileges. In all of them, 
there existed a Governor, a Council, and a Representative 
Assembly, composed of delegates chosen hy the people, by 
whom the legislative and executive functions were exer- 
cised according to the particular organization of the 
Colony. In all of them, the legislative power extended to 
all local subjects, and was subject only to this restriction, 
that the laws shoM not he repugnant to, but, as far as con- 
veniently might be, agreeable to, the laws and customs of 
England. In all of them, express provision was made, 
that all subjects, and their children, inhabiting in the 
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Colonies, should be deemed Datural-born subjects, and 
should eajoy all the privileges and immuoities lbere«f. 
la all of iliem, the common law of ED^aod, as far as it 
was applicable to their situation, was made the basis of 
th^r jurisprudence ; and that law was asserted at all times 
b^ them to be their birthright and inheritance. 

§ 15. It may be asked, how the common law of 
England came to be the fundamental law of aU the Col- 
onies. It may be answered in a few words, that] in all 
the Proprietary and Charter Governments, there was an 
express restriction, tliat no laws should be made repug- 
nant to those of England, but, as near as they might 
conveniently be, shodd be consonant and conformable 
thereto, and, either expressly or by necessary implication, 
it was provided, that the law of England, so far as it was 
applicable to the state of the Colonies, should be in force 
there. In the Provincial Governments the same pro- 
visions were incorporated into all the royal commissions- 
It may be added, that tbe common law of England was 
emphatically the law of a free nation, and secured tbe 
public and private rights and liberties of the subjects 
against the tyranny and oppression of the Crown. Many 
of these rights and Hberties were proclaimed in Magna 
Charta, (as it is called,) that instrument containing a de- 
(Jaration of rights by the peers and commons of England, 
wrung from King John, and his son, Henry III., by the 
pressure of stern necessity. But Magna Charta would 
itself have been but a dead letter, if it had not been sus- 
tained by the powerful influences of the common law, and 
the right of trial by jury. Accordingly, our ancestors at 
aU times strenuously maintained, that the common law 
was their birthright, and (as we shall presently see) in 
tbe first revolutionary Continental Congress, in 1774, 
uDaniraously resolved, that the respective Colonies are 
entitled to the common law, and more especially to the 
great and inestimable privilege of being tried by their 
peers of the vicinage according to the course of that law. 

§ 16. Independently, however, of the special recog- 
nitions of the Crown, there is a great conservative prin- 
ciple in the common law of England, which would hare 
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insured to our ancestors the right lo partake of its pro- 
tection, its remedial justice, and its estensive blessings. 
It is a well'settled doctrine of that law, that, if an unin- 
habited country is discovered and planted by British 
subjects, the laws of England, so far as they are ap- 
plicable, are there held immediately in force ; for, in all 
such cases, the subjects, wherever they go, carry those 
laws with them. This doctrine has been adopted, to 
save the subjects, in such desert places, from being lef^ 
in a state of utter insecurity, from the want of ail laws to 
govern them, and from being thus reduced to a mere state 
of nature. On the contrary, where new countries are 
obtained by cession or conquest, a different rule exists. 
The Crown has the sole and exclusive right to abrogate the 
existing laws, and to prescribe, what new laws shall prevail 
there ; although, until the pleasure of the Crown is made 
known, the former laws are deemed lo remain in force. 
Attempts were made lo hold the American Colonies to 
be in this latter predicament, that is, to be territories 
ceded by or conquered from the Indians. But the pre- 
tension was always indignantly repelled ; and it was in- 
sisted, that the sole claim of England thereto being 
founded on the mere title of discovery, the colonists 
brought thither all the laws of the parent country, which 
were applicable to their situation. 

§ 17. We may thus see, in a clear light, the manner, 
in which the common law was first introduced into the 
Colonies, and also be better enabled to understand the 
true nature and reason of the exceptions to it, which are 
to be found in the laws and usages of the different Col- 
onies. The general basis was the same in all the Colo- 
nies. But the entire system was not introduced into any 
one Colony, but only such portions of it, as were adapted 
to its own wants, and were applicable to its own situation. 
Hence the common law can hardly be aflirmed to have 
been exactly, in all respects, the same in all the Colonies. 
Each Colony selected for itself, and judged for itself, 
what was most consonant to its institutions, and best 
adapted to its civil and political arrangements ; and, while 
the main principles were every where the same, then 
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were endlesa minute usages and local peculiarities, in 
which they differed from each oiher. 

§ 18. Thus limiled and defined by the colouistE 
themselves, in its actual application, the comirion Jaw 
became the guardian of llieir civil and political rights ; it 
protected their infant liberties ; it watched over their 
maturer growth ; it expanded with their wants ; it nour- 
ished in them that spirit of independence, which checked 
the first approaches of Brbitrary power ; it enabled then) 
to triunipli in the midst of dangers and difficulties ', and 
by the good providence of God, we, their descendants, 
are now enjoying, under its )>old and manly principles, the 
blessings of a free and enlightened administration of publio 
justice. 

§ 19. Having made these preliminary observations, 
we may now advance to the consideration of the political 
state of the Colonies at ther time of the Revolution ; and 
trace its origin and causes. The natural inquiries here 
are ; What, at this period, were their admitted rights and 
prerogatives ? What were their civil and political relations 
with the parent country ? To what estent were they 
dependent upon the parent country ? What were the 
limits of the sovereignty, which either FarUameni, or the 
King, might rightfully exercise over them ? These are 
questions of deep importance ; but they are more easily 
put, than answered. A full explanation of them is incom- 
patible with the narrow limits prescribed to the present 
work ; but a brief summary of some of the leading view» 
nay not be without use. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Origin of the ReooltUion. 

§ 30. The Colonies, at the time of the Revolution, 
considered themselves, not as parcel of the realm of 
Great Britain, but as dependencies of the British Crowo, 
md owii^ allegiance diereto, the King being their su- 
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preme and sorereign lord. In Tirtue of (bis supremacr, 
dte King exercised the rigbt of hearing appeals from toe 
decisions oi die courts of the last resort in the Colonies ; 
of deciding controversies between the Colonies as to their 
respective jurisdictions and boundaries ; and of requiring 
each Colony to conform to the fundamental laws and con< 
stituiion of its own eatablishment, and to yield due obedi- 
ence in all matters belonging to the paramount sovereigarf 
of the Crown. 

^21. Although the Colonies had a common origin 
and common right, and owed a common allegiance, and 
the inhabitants of all of them were Britisb subjects, they 
had no direct political connection with each other- 
Each colony was independent of the others ; and there 
was no confederacy or alliance between them. The 
l^islature of one could not make laws for another, nor 
confer privileges to he enjoyed in another. They were 
also excluded from all political connection with fore^ 
nations ; and they followed the fate and fortunes of the 
[>arent country in peace and In war. Still the colonists 
were not wholly alien to each other. On the contrary, 
tbey were fellow subjects, and, for many purposes, one 
people. Every colonist had a right to mhabit, if he 
pleased, in any other Colony ; to trade therewith ; and to 
inltOTil and hold lands there. 

§ 32. The nature and extent of their dependency 
upon the parent country is not so easily stated ; or, rather, 
it was left in more uncertainty ; the claims on either side 
not being always well defined, nor clearly acquiesced in. 
The Colonies claimed exclusive authority to legislate on 
all subjects of local and internal interest and policy. 
But ibey did not deny the right of Parliament to regulMe 
their fbre^ commerce, and their other external concerns, 
or to legislate upon the common interests of the whole em- 
pire. On the other hand, the Crown claimed a right to ex- 
ercisemanyof its prerogatives in the Colonies ; and the 
British Parliament, although it practically interfered little 
with tlieir internal affairs, yet theoretically maintained the 
Kghl to legislate over them in all cases whatsoever. 

§ 23. As soon as any systemaUc effort was made by 
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the British Parliament practically to exert over the Colo- 
nies the power of internal legislation and lasaiton, as was 

attempted by the Stamp Act, in 1765, ic was boldly re- 
sisted ; and it brought on the memorable controversy, 
which terminated in their Independence, first asserted by 
thera in 1776, and finally admitted by Great Britain by 
the Treaty of 1783. At an early period of that contro- 
versy, the first Continental Congress, in 1774, drew up 
and unanimously adopted a declaration of the rights of 
the Colonies, the substance of which is as follows : (I.) 
Tbat they are entitled to life, liberty, and property ; and 
they have never ceded to any sovereign power, whatever, 
a right to dispose of either without their consent. (2.) 
Tbat our ancestors, who first settled the Colonies, were, 
at the time of their emigratioD from the mother country, 
entitled to all the rights, liberties, and immunities of free 
and natural-born subjects wiiliin the realm of England. 
(3.) That by such emigration they by no means forfeited, 
surrendered, or lost any of those rights ; but that they 
were, and their descendants now are, entitled to the ex- 
ercise and enjoyment of all such of them, as their local 
and other circumstances enable them to exercise and en- 
joy. (4.) That the foundation of English hberty is a 
right in the people to participate in their legislative coun- 
cils ; and as the English colonists are not represented, 
and, from their local and other circumstances, cannot 
properly be represented, in the British Parliament, they 
are entitled to a free and exclusive power of legislation 
in their several provincial assemblies, where their right of 
representation can alone be preserved, in all cases of tax- 
ation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of 
their sovereign, in such manner as has been heretofore 
used and accustomed. But from the necessity of the 
case, and a regard to the mutual interests of both coun- 
tries, they cheerfully consent to the operation of such 
acts of the British Parliament, as are bona fide restrain- 
ed to the regulation of their external commerce, for the 
purpose of securing the commercial advantages of the 
tvhole empire to the mother country, and the commercial 
benefits of its respective members, excluding every action 
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of taxation, iDtemal or estenial, for raising a revenue on 
the subjects in America without their conseni. (5.) That 
the respective Colonies are entitled to the common law 
of England, and more especially, the great and ioestinia- 
ble privilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage, 
according to the course of that law, (meaning the trial by 
jury.) (6.) That the Colonies are entitled to the ben- 
efit of such of the English etaiutes, as existed at the 
time of their colonisation, and which they have, by ex- 
perience, respectively found applicable to their several 
local and other circumstances. (7.) That they are like- 
wise entitled to alt the immunities and privileges granted 
and confirmed to them by royal charters, or secured to 
ihem hy their several codes of provincial law. (8.) That 
they have a right peaceably to assemble, consider of their 
grlevani^es, and petition the King ; and that all prosecu- 
tions, prohibitory proclamations, and commitments for 
the same, are illegal. (9.) That the keeping of a stand- 
ing army in these Colonies in times of peace, without 
the consent of the legislature of that Colony, in which 
such army is kept, is against law. (10.) That it is in- 
dispensably necessary to good government, and rendered 
essential by the English constitution, that the constituent 
branches of the legislature be independent of each other ; 
that, therefore, the exercise of legislative power in several 
Colonies by a Council appointed durmg pleasure hy the 
Crown, is unconstitutional, dangerous, and destructive to 
the freedom of American legislation, 

§ 24. Such is, in substance, the Bill of Kigbts claim- 
ed in behalf of all the Colonies by the Conunental Con- 
gress, the violation of which, constituted the main grounds, 
upon which the American Revolution was founded ; and 
the grievances, under which the Colonies labored, being 
persisted in by the British government, a resort to arms 
became unavoidable. The result of the contest is well 
known, and has been already stated ; and it belongs to 
the department of history, and not of constitutional law, 
to enumerate the interesting events of that period. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Revot%ilionary Government. 

§ 35. But it may be asked, and it properly beloDgs 
to this work to declare ; What was the political organiza- 
tion, under which the Revolution was carried on and ac- 
complished .' The Colonies being, as we have seen, 
separate ^nd independent of each other in their original 
eslablishment, and down to the eve of the Revolution, it 
became indispensable, in order to make their resistance 
to the British claims cither formidable or successful, that 
there should be harmony and unity of operations under 
some common head. Massachusetts, in 1774, recom- 
mended the assembling of a Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, to be composed of delegates chosen in all 
the Colonies, for the purpose of deliberating on the com- 
mon good, and to provide a suitable scheme of future 
operations, Delegates were accordingly chosen in the 
various Colonies, some by the legislative body, some by 
the popular representative branch thereof, and some by 
conventions of the people, according to the several means 
and local circumstances of each Colony. This first great 
Continental Congress assembled on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1774, chose their own officers, and adopted certain 
fundamental rules to regulate their proceedings. The 
most important rule then adopted was, that each Colony 
should have one vote only in Congress, whatever might be 
the number of its delegates ; and this became the establish- 
ed course throughout the whole Revolution. They adopted 
such other measures, as the exigency of the occasion seem- 
ed to require ; and proposed another Congress, to he as- 
sembled for the like purpose, in May, 1775, which was 
accordingly held. The delegates of this last Congress 
were chosen in the same manner as the preceding ; but 
principally by conventions of the people in the several 
Colonies. It was the same Congress, which, after vot- 
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iDg Other great measures, all leading to open war, finally, 
ID 1776, made the Declaration of Independence, which 

was unanimously adopted by the American people. Un- 
der the recommendations of the same Congress, suitable 
arrangements were made to organize the Stale govern- 
ments, so as to supply the deficiencies in the former es- 
tablishments ; and henceforth the delegates to the Conti- 
nental Congress from time to lime assembled, were ap- 
pointed by the State legislatures. 

§ 3Q. The Continental Congress, thus organized by a 
voluntary association of the States, and continued by the 
successive appointments of the State legislatures, con- 
stituted, in fact, the National Government, and conducted 
the national affairs until near the close of the Revolution, 
when, as we shall presently see, the Articles of Confeder- 
ation were adopted by all the Slates. Their powers were 
no where defined or limited. They assumed, among 
others, the power to declare war and make peace, to 
raise armies and equip navies, to form treaties and allian- 
ces whh foreign nations, to contract public debts, and to 
do all other sovereign acts essential to the safety of the 
United Colonies. Whatever powers they assumed were 
deemed legitimate, These powers originated from ne- 
cessity, and were only limited by events ; or, in other 
words, they were revolutionary powers. In the exercise 
of these powers, they were supported by the people, and 
the exercise of them could not, therefore, be justly ques- 
tioned by any inferior authority. In an exact sense, then, 
the powers of the Continental Congress might be said to 
be coextensive with the exigencies and necessities of the 
public affairs ; and the people, by their approbation and 
acquiescence, justified all their acts, having the most en- 
tire reliance upon their patriotism, their integrity, and their 
political wisdom. 

§ 27. But it was obvious to reflecdng minds, upon the 
slightest consideration, that the union thus formed, was 
but of a temporary nature, dependent upon the consent 
of all the Colonies, now become States, and capable of 
being dissolved, at any time, by the secession of any one 
of them. It grew out of the exigencies and dangers of 
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the times ; and, extending only to the maintenance of the 
public liberties and independence of all the States during 
the contest with Great Britain, it would naturally termi- 
nate with the return of peace, and the accomplishment of 
the ends of the revolutionary contest. As little could it 
escape observation, how great would be the dangers of 
the separation of the confederated States into indepen- 
dent communities, acknowledging no common head, and 
acting upon no common system. Rivalries, jealousies, 
real or imaginary wrongs, diversities of local interests 
and institutions, would soon sever the ties of a common 
attachment, which bound them together, and bring on a 
state of hostile operations, dangerous to their peace, and 
subversive of their permanent interests. 



CHAPTER V. 

History of the Confederation. 

§ 38. One of the first objects, therefore, beyond that 
of the immediate public safety, which engaged the atten- 
^on of the Continental Congress, was to provide the means 
of a permanent union of all the Colonies under a General 
Government. The deliberations on this subject were co- 
eval with the Declaration of Independence, and, after va- 
rious debates and discussions, at different sessions, the 
Continental Congress finally agreed, in November, 1777, 
upon a frame of government, contained in certain Articles 
of Confederation, which were immediately sent to all the 
States for their approval and adoption. Various delays 
and objections, however, on the part of some of the 
States, took place ; and as the government was not to go 
into effect, until the consent of all the States should be 
obtained, the Confederation was not finally adopted until 
March, I78I, when Maryland (the last State) acceded 
to it. The principal objections taken to the Confedera- 
tion were ; to the mode prescribed by it for apportioning 
taxes among the States, and raising die quota or propor- 
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tions of ihe public forces ; to the power given to keep up 
a standiog army in time of peace ; and, above all, to tha 
omission of the reservation of all the public lands, owned 
by the Crown, within the boundaries of the United States, 
to the National Government, for nauonal purposes. This 
latter subject was one of a perpetually recurring and in- 
creasing irritation ; and the Confederation would never 
have been acceded to, if Virginia and New York had not 
at last consented to make liberal cessions of the territory 
wiihin their respective boundaries for national purposes. 
§ 29. The Articles of Confederation had scarcely been 
adopted, before the defects of the plan, as a frame of 
national government, began to manifest themselves. The 
instrument, indeed, was framed under circumstances very 
little favorable to a jtist survey of the subject in all its 
proper bearings. The States, while colomes, had been 
under the controlling authority of a foreign sovereignty, 
whose restrictive legislation had been severely felt, and 
whose prerogatives, real or assumed, had been a source 
of incessant jealousy and alarm. Of course, they had 
nourished a spirit of resistance to all esternal authority ; 
and having had no experience of the inconveniences of 
the want of some general government to superintend 
their common affairs and interests, they reluctantly yield- 
ed any thing, and deemed the least practicable delegation 
of power quite suffieient for national purposes. Notwitli- 
standing the Confederation purported on its face to con- 
tain articles of perpetual union, it was easy to see, that 
its principal powers respected the operations of war, and 
were dormant in times of peace ; and that even these 
were shadowy and unsubstantial, since they were stripped 
of all coercive authority. It was remarked, by an eminent 
statesman, that by this political compact the Continental 
Congress have exclusive power for the following purposes, 
without being able to execute one of them ; — They may 
make and conclude treaties ; but can only recommend 
the observance of them. They may appoint ambassa- 
dors ; but ihey cannot defray even the expenses of their 
tables. They m^ borrow money m their own name, on 
the foith of the Union ; but they cannot pay a dollar. 
3" 
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They may coin money ; but they cannot import an ounce 
of bullion. They may make war, end determine what 
number of troops are necessary ; but they cannot raise a 
single soldier. In short, they may declare every ihing, 
but ihey can do nothing. And, strong as this description 
may seem, it was literally true ; for Congress had little 
more than the power of recommending their measures to 
the good will of ibe States. 

§ 30. The leading defects of the Confederation were 
the following : In the first place, there was an utter want 
of all coercive authority tn the Continental Congress, lo 
carry into effect any of their constitutional measures. 
They could not legislate directly upon persons ; and, 
therefore, their measures were to be carried into effect 
by the States ; and of course, whether they were execu- 
ted or not, depended upon the sole pleasure of the legis- 
latures ofdie tetter. And, in point of tact, many of the 
measures of the Continental Congress were silenUy disre- 
garded ; many were slowly and reluctantly obeyed ; and 
some of them were openly and boldly relused to be exe- 
cuted. 

§ 31. In the next place, there was no power in the 
Continental Congress to punish individuals for any breach- 
es of their enactments. Their laws, if laws ihey might 
be called, were vnthout any penal sanction ; the Conti- 
nental Congress could not impose a fine, or imprisonment, 
or any other punishment, upon refractory officers, or even 
suspend them from office. Under such circumstances, 
it might naturally be supposed, that men followed their 
own interests, rather than their duties. They obeyed, 
when it was convenient, and cared little for persuasions, 
and less for conscientious obligations. The wonder is, not 
that such a scheme of government should fail ; but, that it 
should have been capable even of a momentary existence. 

§ 33. In the next place, the Continental Congress had 
no power to lay taxes, or to collect revenue, for the pub- 
lic service. All that they could do was, to ascertain the 
sums necessary to be raised for the public service, and lo 
apportion its quota or proportion upon each State. The 
power to lay and collect the taxes was expressly and ex- 
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clusirely reserved to the States. The consequence was, 
that great delays took place in collectiDg the taxes ; and 
the evils from this source vere of incalculable extent, 
even during the Revolutionary War. The Continental 
Congress were often wholly without funds to meet the 
exigencies of the public service ; and if it had not been 
for their good fortune, in obtaining money by some loans 
m foreign countries, it is far from being certain, that this 
dilatory scheme of taxation would not have been fatal to 
the cause of the Revolution. After the peace of 1783, 
the States relapsed into ntter indifference on this subject. 
The requisitions of the Continental Congress for funds, 
even for the purpose of enabling them to pay the inter- 
eat of the public debt, were openly disregarded ; and, 
notwithstanding the most affecting appeals, made from 
time to time by the Congress, to the patriotism, the sense of 
duty, and the justice of the States, the latter refused to 
raise the necessary supplies. The consequence was, 
that the national treasury was empty ; the credit of the 
Confederacy was sunk to a low ebb ; the public bur- 
dens were increasing ; and the public faith was prostrated 
and openly violated. 

. § 33. In the next place, the Continental Congress bad 
no power to regulate commerce, either with foreign na- 
tions, or among the several Stales composing the Union. 
Commerce, both foreign and domestic, was left exclu- 
sively to the management of each particular State, accord- 
ing to its views of its own interests, or its local prejudices. 
The consequence was, that the most opposite regulations 
existed in the different Stales ; and, in many cases, and 
especially between neighboring States, there was a per- 
petual course of retaliatory legislation, from their jealous- 
ies and rivalries in commerce, in agriculture, or in man- 
ufactures. Foreign nations did not fail to avail them- 
selves of alt the advantages accruing to themselves from 
this suicidal policy, tending to the common ruin. And 
ts the evils grew more pressing, the resentments of the 
States against each other, and the consciousness, that 
their local interests were placed in opposition to each 
other, were daily increasing the mass of disaffection, unUI 
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it became obvious, ihat the dangers of immediate warfare 
between some of the States were imminent ; and thus, 
the peace and safety of the Union were made depeadent 
upon measures of the States, over which the General 
Government had not the slightest control. 

§ 34. But tiie evil did not rest here. Our foreign 
commerce was not only crippled, but almost destroyed, 
by this want of uniform laws to regulate it. Foreign na- 
tions imposed upon our navigation and trade just such 
restrictions, as they deemed best to their own interest and 
policy. All of them had a common interest to stint our 
trade, and enlarge their own ; and all of them were well 
satisfied, that they might, in the distracted state of our 
legislation, pass whatever acts they pleased on this sub- 
ject, with impunity. They did not fail to avail themselves, 
to the utmost, of their advantages. They pursued a sys- 
tem of the most rigorous exclusion of our shipping from 
all the benefits of their own commerce ; and endeavored 
to secure, with a bold and unhesitating confidence, a mo- 
nopoly of ours. The effects of this system of operations, 
combined with our political weakness, were soon visible. 
Our navigation was ruined ; our mechanics were in a 
stale of inextricable poverty ; our agriculture was with- 
ered ; and the little money still found in the country was 
gradually finding its way abroad, to supply our immediate 
wants. In the rear of all this, there was a, heavy public 
debt, which there was no means to pay ; and a state of 
alarming embarrassment, in tliat most difficult and delicate 
of all relations, the relation of private debtors and cred- 
itors, threatened daily an overthrow even of the ordinary 
administration of justice. Severe, as were the calamities 
of the war, the pressure of them was far less mischievous, 
than this slow but progressive deslruption of all our re- 
sources, all our industry, and all our credit, 

^ 35. There were many other defects in the Con- 
federation, of a subordinate character and importance. 
But these were sufficient to establish its utter unfitness, as 
a frame pf government, for a free, enterprising, and in- 
dustrious people. Great, however, and manifold as the 
evils were, and, indeed, so glaring and so i ' 
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was yet extremely difficult to ioduce the States to Con- 
cur in adopting any adequate remedies to redress tbem. 
For several years, efforts were made by some of our 
wisest and best patriots to procure an enlargement of 
the powers of the Contineuial Congress ; but, from the 
predominance of State jealousies, and the supposed in- 
compatibility of State interests with each other, they all 
failed. At length, however, il became apparent, that 
the Confederation, being left without resources and with- 
out powers, must soon expire of its own debility. It 
had not only lost all vigor, but it had ceased even to be 
respected. It had approached the last stages of its de- 
cline ; and the only question, which remained, was, 
whether it should be left to a silent dissolution, or an 
attempt should be made to form a more efficient govern- 
ment, before the great interests of the Union were buried 
beneath its ruins. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Origin of the ConttttvHon. 

§ 36. In 1785, commissioners were appointed by 
the legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, to form a 
compact, relative to the navigation of the rivers Potomac 
and Roanoke, and the Chesapeake Bay. The com- 
missioners met, accordingly, at Alexandria, in Virginia ; 
but, feeling the want of adequate powers, they recommend- 
ed proceedings of a more enlarged nature. The legis- 
lature of Virginia accordingly, in January, 1786, pro- 
posed a convention of commissioners from all the States, 
lor the purpose of taking into consideration the state of 
trade, and the propriety of a uniform system of com- 
mercial relations, for their permanent harmony and com- 
mon interest. Pursuant to this proposal, commissioners 
were appointed by five States, who met at Annapolis, 
in September, 1786. They framed a Report, to be 
laid before the Continental Congress, advising the latter 
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to call a General CoDvention, of commissioners from all 
the Slates, to meet in Philadelphia, in May, 1787, for a 
more effectual revision of the Articles of Confederation. 

^ 37. Congress adopted the recommendation of the 
Report, and in February, 1787, passed a resolution for 
assembling a Convention accordingly. All the States, 
except Rhode Island, appointed delegates ; and they 
met at Philadelphia. After very protracted deliberations, 
and great diversities of opinion, they finally, on the 17th 
of September, 1787, framed the present Constitution of 
the United Slates, and recommended it to be laid by the 
Congress before the several States, to be by them con- 
sidered and ratified, in conventions of the representa- 
tives of the people, to be called for that purpose. The 
Continental Congress accordingly took measures for this 
purpose. Conventions were accordingly called in all 
the Slates, except Rhode Island, and, after many warm 
discussions, the Constitution was ratified by all of them, 
except North Carolina and Rhode Island. 

§ 38. The assent of nine States only being required 
to put the Constitution into operation, measures were ta- 
ken for this purpose, by Congress, in September, 1788, 
as soon as the requbite ratifications were ascertained. 
Electors of President and Vice President were chosen, 
who subsequently assembled and gave their votes ; and 
the necessary elections of Senators and Representatives 
being made, the first Congress under the Constitution as- 
sembled at New York, (the then seat of government,) on 
Wednesday, the 4th day of March, 1789, for com- 
mencing proceedings under the Constitution. A quorum, 
however, of both Houses, for the transaction of business 
generally, did not assemble until the 6ih of April follow- 
ing, when, the votes of the Electors being counted, it 
was found, that George Washington was unanimously 
elected President, and John Adams was elected Vice 
President. On the 30th of April, President Washington 
was sworn into office ; and the government immediately 
went into full operation. North Carolina afterwards, 
in a new convention, held in November, 1739, adopted 
the Constitution ; and Rhode Island, also, by a con- 
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Tention, held in May, 1790. So that all the thirteen 
States, by the authority of the people thereof, finally be- 
came parties under the new government. 

ij 39. Thus was achieved another, and still more 
glorious, triumph, in the cause of liberty, even than tbat, 
by which we were separated from the parent country. 
It was not achieved, however, without great difficulties 
and sacrifices of opinion. It required all the wisdom, 
the pairiotisni, and the genius of our best statesmen, to 
overcome the objections, which, from various causes, 
were arrayed against it. The history of those dmes is 
full of melancholy instruction, at once to admonish us of 
the dangers, through which we have passed, and of the 
necessity of incessant vigilance, to guard and preserve, 
what has been thus hardly earned. The Constitution 
was adopted unanimously in New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Georgia. It was supported by large majorities in Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South CaroUna. 
la the remaining Stales, it was carried by small majori- 
ties ; and especially, m Massachusetts, New York, and 
Vii^inia, by little more than a mere prepondeftting vote. 
What a humiliating lesson is this, alter all our sufferings 
and sacrifices, and after our long and sad experience of 
the evils of disunited councils, and of the pernicious 
influence of State jealousies, and local interests ! It 
teaches us, how slowly even adversity brings the mind to 
a due sense of what political wisdom requires. It teach- 
es us, how liberty itself may be lost, when men are found 
ready to hazard its permanent blessings, rather than sub- 
mit to the wholesome restraints, which its permanent 
security demands. 

§ 40. To those great men, who thus framed the 
Constitution, and secured the adoption of it, we owe a 
debt of gratitude, which can scarcely he repaid. It was 
not then, as it is now, looked upon, from the blessings, 
which, under the guidance of Divine Providence, it has 
bestowed, with general favor and affection. On the 
contrary, many of those pure and disinterested patriots, 
who stood forth, the firm advocates of its principles, did 
so at the expense of their existing popularity. They 
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felt, that they bad a higher duly to perform, tboa to flat- 
ter the prejudices of the people, or to subserve selfish, or 
sectional, or local interests. Many of tbem went to their 
grBces, without the soothing consolation, that their ser- 
vices and their sacrifices were duly appreciated. They 
scorned every attempt to rise to power and influence by 
the common arts of demagogues ; and ihtsy were content 
to trust their charaetersj and their conduct, to the de- 
liberate judgement of posterity. 

§41. If, upon a close survey of their labors, as de- 
veloped in the actual structure of the Constitution, we 
shall have reason to admire itieir wisdom and fcvecast, to 
observe their profound love of liberty, and to trace their 
deep sense of the value of political responsibility, and their 
anxiety, above all things, to give perpetuity, as well as 
energy, to the republican institutions of their country ; 
then, indeed, will our gratitude kindle into a holier rev- 
erence, and their memories will be cherished among those 
of the noblest benelaciors of mankind. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Exposition of the Coastitution. — The Preamble. 

§ 42. Havihg given this general sketch of the origin 
of the Colonies, of the rise and fall of the Confederation, 
and of tJie formation and adoption of the Constitution of 
the United Slates, we are now prepared to enter upon an 
examination of the actual structure and organization of 
that Constitution, and the powers belonging to it. We 
shall treat it, not as a mere compact, or league, or confed- 
eracy, existing at the mere will of any one or more of the 
Stales, during their good pleasure ; but, (as it purports 
on its face to be,) as a Constitution oi" Government, framed 
and adopted by the people of the United States, and 
obligatory upon all the States, until it is altered, amended, 
or abolished by the people, in the manner pointed out in the 
instrument itself. It is to be interpreted, as ail other soletnn 
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insirumeDls are, b}r endeavoriog to ascertain the true sense 
and meaning of all the terms ; and we are neither to nar- 
row them, nor to enlarge them, by strainiDg them from their 
just and natural import, for the purpose of adding to, or 
diminishing its powers, or beading them to any favorite 
theory or dogma of party. It is the language of the peo- 
ple, to be judged of according to common sense, and not 
by mere theoretical reasoning. It is not an instrument for 
the mere private interpretation of any particular men. Th« 
people have established it and spoken their will ; and their 
will, thus promulgated, is to be obeyed as the supreme law. 
Every department of the Government must, of course, in 
the first instance, in the exercise of its own powers and 
duties, necessarily construe the instrument. But, if the 
case admits of judicial cognizance, every citizen has a 
right to contest the validity of that construction before the 
proper judicial tribunal ; and to bring it to the lest of the 
Constitution. And, if the case is not capable of judicial 
redress, still the people may, through the acknowledged 
means of new elections, or proposed amendments, check 
any usurpation of authority, whether wanton, or uninten- 
tional, and thus relieve themselves from any grievances 
of a political nature. 

§ 43. For a right understanding of the Constitution of 
tiie United States, it will be found most convenient to 
examine the provisions, generally, in the order, in which 
tbey are stated in the instrument itself; and thus, the dif- 
ferent parts may be made mutually to illustrate each other. 
This order will, accordingly, be adopted in the ensuing 



§ 44. We shall begin then, with the Preamble, which 
is in the following words : — 

" We, the people of the United Slates, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United Stales of America." 

§45. This Preamble is very important, not only as 
explanatory of the motives and objects of framing the 
4 ziii. 
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CoDstiUition ; but, as afibrding the best key to tbe true 
interpretation thereof. For it may well be presumed, 
that tbe langu^e used will be in conformity to the motives, 
which govern the parties, and tlie objects to be attained 
by the Instrument, Every provision in the instrument 
may therefore fairly be presumed to have reference to 
one or more of these obiecls. And consequently, if 
any provision is susceptible of two interpretations, that 
ought to be adopted, and adhered to, which best harmo- 
nizes with the avowed intentions and objects of the au- 
thors, as gathered from their declarations in the instrument 
iteelf. 

§46. The first object is, " to form a more perfect 
union." From what has been already stated, respecting 
the defects of the Confederation, it is obvious, that a 
further continuance of the Union was impracticable, un- 
less a new government was formed, possessing more 
powers and more energy. That the Union of the States 
IS in the highest degree desirable, nay, that it is almost 
indispensable to the political existence of the States, is a 
proposition, which admits of the most complete moral 
demonstration, so far as human experience and general 
reasoning can establish it. If the Slates were wholly 
separated from each other, the very inequality of their 
population, territory, resources, and means of protecting 
their local interests, would soon subject them to injuri- 
ous rivalries, jealousies, and retaliatory measures. The 
weak would be wholly unable to contend successfully 
against the strong, and would be compelled to submit to 
the terms, which the policy of their more powerful neigh- 
bors should impose upon them. What could Rhode 
Island, or New Jersey, or Delaware, accomplish against 
tbe win, or tlie resentments, of the formidable States, 
which surround them ? But, in a more general view, 
tbe remark of the Abbe Mably may be appealed to, as 
containing the result of all human experience. "Neighbor- 
ing states (says he) are naturally enemies of each other, 
unless their common weakness forces them to league in a 
confedf rative republic, and their Constitution prevents tbe 
differences, that neighborhood occasions, extinguishing 
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that secret jealousy, which disposes all states to a^ran- 
dize themselves, at the expense of their neighbors." 

§ 47. On the other hand, if the States should separate 
into distinct confederacies, there could scarcely be less 
than three, and most probably, there would be four ; an 
Eastern, a Middle, a Southern, and a Western Confed- 
eracy, The lines of division would be traced out by 
geographical boundaries between the slave-holding and 
the non- slave-holding States, a division, in itself, fraught 
with constant causes of irritation and alarm. There 
would also be marked distinctions between the commer- 
cial, the manufacturing, and the agricultural States, which 
would perpetually give rise to real or supposed grievan- 
ces and inequalities. _But the most important considera- 
bon is, that, in order to maintain such confederacies, it 
would be necessary to clothe the government of each of 
them with summary and extensive powers, almost incom- 
patible with liberty, and to keep up large and expensive 
establishments, as well for defence as for offence, in order 
to guard against the sudden inroads, or deliberate aggres- 
sions of their neighbors and rivals. The evils of faction, 
the tendencies to corrupt inSuence, the pressure of taxa- 
tion, the necessary delegation of arbitrary powers, and the 
fluctuations of legislation, would thus be immeasurably 
increased. Foreign nations, too, would not fail to avad 
themselves, in pursuit of their own interests, of every 
opportunity to foster our intestine divisions, since they 
might thus more easily command our trade, or monopo- 
lize our products, or crush our manufactures, or keep us in 
a state of dependence upon their good will for our security. 

§43, The Union of the States, " the more perfect 
union" of them, under a National Government, is, then, 
and for ever must be, invaluable to the whole country, in 
respect to foreign and domestic concerns. It will dimin* 
ish the causes of war, that scourge of the human race ; it 
will enable the National Government to protect and secure 
the rights of the whole people ; it will diminish public ex- 
penditures ; it will insure respect abroad, and confidence 
at home ; and it will unite in one common bond the in- 
terests of agriculture, of commerce, and of manufactures. 
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§49. The next object is, "to establish justice." 
This, iodeed, is the first object of all good and raiioDal 
forma of government. Without justice being fully, free- 
ly, aud impartially administered, neither our persons, 
nor our rights, nor our property, can be protected. Call 
the form of government whatever you may, if justice 
cannot be equally obtained by all the citizens, high and 
low, rich and poor, it is a mere despotism. Of what 
use is it to have wise laws to protect our rights or prop- 
erty, if there are no adequate means of enforcing them .'' 
Of what use are constitutional provisions or prohibitions, 
if they may be violated vrith impunity .' If there are no 
tribunals of justice established to administer the taws with 
firmness and independence, and placed above the reach 
of the inSuence ol rulers, or the denunciations of mobs, 
what security can any citizen have for his personal safety 
or for his public or private rights ? It may, therefore, 
be laid down as a fundamental maxim of all govern- 
ments, that justice ought to be admmistered freely and 
fully between private persons ; and it is rarely departed 
from, even in the most absolute despotisms, unless under 
circumstances of extraordinary policy or excitement. 
Doubtless, the attainment of justice is the foundation, on 
which all our State governments rest ; and, therefore, 
the inquiry may naturally present itself, in what respects 
the formation of a NatioDflJ Government would better lend 
to establish justice. 

§ 50. The answer may be given in a few words. In 
the administration of justice, citizens of the particular 
State are not alone interested. Foreign nauons, and 
their subjects, as well as citizens of other States, may be 
deeply interested. They may have rights to be protect- 
ed ; wrongs to be redressed ; conlracta to be enforced ; 
and equities to be acknowledged. It may be presumed, 
that the States will provide adequate means to redress 
the grievances, and secure the rights of their own citizens. 
But, it is far from being certain, that they will at all times, 
or even ordinarily, take the like measures to redress the 
grievances, and secure the rights of foreigners, and citi- 
zens of other States. On the contrary, one of the rarest 
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occurrences in human legislauon is, to find foreigners, 
and citizens of other States, put upon a footing of equali- 
ty with the citizens of the legislating State. The natural 
tendency of every government is, to favor its own citi- 
zens ; and unjust preferences, not only in the administra- 
tion, but in the ver^- structure of the laws, have often 
ansen, and may reasonably be presumed hereafter to 
arise. It could not be expected, that all the American 
States, left at full liberty, would legislate upon the sub- 
ject of rights and remedies, preferences and contracts, 
exactly in the same maimer. And every diversity would 
soon bring on some retaliatory legislation elsewhere. 
Popular prejudices and passions, real or supposed injuries, 
or inequalides, the common attachment to persons, whom 
we know, as well as to domestic pursuits and interests, and 
the common indifference to strangers and remote objects, 
are often found to interfere with a liberal policy in legis- 
ladon. Now, precisely, what this reasonmg would lead 
us to presume as probable, actually occurred, not only 
while we were colonies of Great Britain, but also under 
the Confederation. The legislation of several of the 
Stales gave a most unjust preference to the debts of 
their own cidzens in cases of insolvency, over those due 
to the citizens of other Stales and to foreigners. 

§ 51. But there were other evils of a much greater mag- 
nitude, which required a National Government, clothed 
with powers adequate to the more effectual establishment 
of justice. There were territorial disputes between the 
States, as to their respective boundaries and jurisdiction, 
constantly exciting mutual irritations, and introducing bor- 
der warfare. Laws were perpetually made in the States, 
interfering with the sacred rights of private contracts, sus- 
pending the remedies in regard to thera, or discharging 
them by a payment or tender in worthless paper money, 
or in some depreciated or valueless property. The debts 
due to foreigners were, notoriously, refused payment ; 
and many obstructions were put in the way of die recov- 
ery of them. The public debt was left wholly unpro- 
vided for ; and a disregard of the public faith had become 
so common a reproach among us, that it almost ceased 
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to attract observatioa. Indeed, in some of the States, 
the operation of private and public distresses was felt so 
severely, that the administration, even of domestic jus- 
lice, was constantly interfered with ; the necessity of 
suspending it was boldly vindicated ; and in some cases, 
even a resort to arms was encouraged to prevent it. 
Nothing but a National Government, capable, from its 
powers and resources, of overawing the spirit of rebel- 
bon, and of aiding in the establishment of a sound curren- 
cy, just laws, and solid public credit, could remedy the 
existing evils. 

§52. The next object is, "to insure domestic tran- 
quillity." From what has been already stated, it is apr 
parent, bow essential an efficient National Government 
IS, to the security of the Slates against foreign influence, 
domestic dissensions, commercial rivalries, legislative re- 
taliations, territorial disputes, and the perpetual irritations 
of a border warfare, for privileges, or exemptions, or 
smuggling. In addition to these considerations, it iswell 
known, that factions are far more violent in small than 
in large communities ; and that they are even more dan- 
gerous and enfeebling ; because success and defeat more 
rapidly succeed each other in the changes of their local 
a^airs, and foreign influences can be more easily brought 
into play to corrupt and divide them. A Nauonal Gov- 
ernment naturally tends to disarm the violence of domes- 
tic factions in small states, by its superior influence. 
It diminishes the exciting causes, and it leaves fewer 
chances of success to their operations. 

§ 53. The next object is, " to provide for the common 
defence." One of the surest means of preserving peace 
is always to be prepared for war, One of the safest re- 
liances against foreign aggression is the possession of 
numbers and resources, capable of repelling any attack. 
A nation of narrow territory, and small population, and 
moderate resources, can never be formidable ; and must 
content itself with being feeble and unenviable in its con- 
dition. On the contrary, a nation or a confederacy, which 
possesses large territory, abundant resources, and a dense 
population, can always command respect, and is almost 
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incapable, if true to itself, of being conquered. In pro- 
portion to the size and population of a nation, its genera) 
resources will be ; and tbe same expenditures, vthich 
may be easily borne by a numerous and industrious peo- 
ple, would soon exhaust tlie means of a scanty popula- 
tion. What, for instance, would be more burdensome 
to a State like New Jersey, than the necessity of keep- 
ing up a large body of troops, to protect itself against tne 
encroachments of the neighboring States of Pennsylvania 
and New York ? The same military force, which would 
hardly be felt in either of the latter States, would press 
heavDy upon the resources of a small State, as a perms' 
nent establishment. The ordinary expenditures, neces- 
sary for the protection of tbe whole Union with its pres- 
ent limits, are probably less than would be required for a 
single State, surrounded by jealous and hostile neigh- 
bors. 

§ 54- But, in regard to foreign powers, the States 
separately would sink at once into the insignificance of 
the small European principalities. In the present situa- 
tion of the world, a few great powers possess the com- 
mand of commerce, both on land and at sea. No effect' 
ual resistance could be offered by any of the States singly, 
against any monopoly, which the great European Pow- 
ers might choose to establish, or any pretensions, which 
they might choose to assert. Each State would be com- 
pelled to submit its own commerce to all the burdens 
and inequalities, which they might impose ; or purchase 
protection, by yielding up its dearest rights, and, perhaps, 
its own independence. A National Government, con- 
taining, as it does, the strength of all the States, ailbrda 
to all of them a competent protection. Any navy, or 
army, which could be maintained by a single State, would 
be scarcely formidable to any second-rate power in Eu- 
rope ; and yet it would be an intolerable public burden 
upon the resources of that State. A navy, or army, 
competent for all tbe purposes of our home defence, and 
even for the protection of our commerce on the ocean, is 
within the compass of the actual means of the General 
Government, without any severe exaction upon its finances. 
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§55. Tbe next object is, "to promote the general 
welfare." If it should be asked, why this may not be 
eSectuallj accomplished by the States, it may be an- 
swered ; first, that they do not possess the means ; and 
secondly, if they did, they do not possess the powers ne- 
cessary to carry the appropriate measures into execution. 
The means of the several States will rarely be found to 
exceed their actual domestic wonts, and appropriations 
to domestic improvements. Their resources by internal 
taxation must necessarily be limited ; and their revenue 
from imports would, if there were no national government, 
be small and fluctuating. Their whole system would be 
defeated by the jealousy, or competitions, or local interests 
of their neighbors. The want of uniformity of duties in 
all the States, as well as the facility of smuggling goods, 
imparted into one State, into the territory of another, would 
render any efficient collection of duties almost impracti- 
cable. This is not a matter of mere theory. It was 
established by our own history and experience under the 
Confederation, The duties Imposed upon tbe importation 
of goods by Massachusetts, were completely evaded or 
nullified by their free admission into tbe neighboring State 
of Rhode Island. 

§ 56. But, if the means were completely within the 
reach of the several States, the jurisdiction would still 
be wanting, completely to carry into effect any great or 
comprehensive plan for the welfare of the whole. Tbe 
idea of a permanent and zealous co-operation of all the 
States in any one scheme for the common welfare, is vis- 
ionary. No scheme could be devised, which would not 
bear unequally upon some particular sections of the coun- 
try ; and these inequalities could not be, as they now are, 
meliorated and corrected under the general government, 
by other correspondent benefits. Each State would ne- 
cessarily legislate singly ; and it is scarcely possible, that 
various changes of councils should not take place, before 
any scheme could receive the sanction of all of them. 
Infinite delays would intervene, and various modifications 
of measures would be proposed, to suit particular local 
interests, which would again require reconsideration. 
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Aftei one or two vain attempts to accomplish any great 
system of improvements, there would be a general aban- 
donment of all eSbrts to produce a general system for the 
regulaUon of our commerce, or agriculture, or mHoufac- 
tures ; and each State would be driven to consult its own 
peculiar convenience and policy only, in despair of any 
common concert. And even if it were practicable, from 
any peculiar conjuncture of circumstances, to bring about 
such a system at one time, it is obvious, that it would be 
liable to be broken up, without a moment's warning, at the 
mere caprice, or pleasure, or change of policy, of a single 
State. 

§ 57. The concludii^ object, stated in the Preamble, 
is, " to secure the blessings of liberty to us, and our pos- 
terity." And surely nothing of mere earthly concern 
is more worthy of the profound rejection of wise and 
good men, than to erect structures of government, 
which shall permanently sustain the interests of civil, po- 
liucal, and religious liberty, on solid foundations. The 
great problem in human governments has hitherto been, 
how to combine durability with moderation in powers, 
energy with equality of rights, responsibility with a sense 
of independence, steadiness in councils with popular elec- 
tions, and a lofty spirit of patriotism with the love of per- 
sonal a^randizement ; in short, how to combine the great- 
est happiness of the whole with the least practicable 
restraints, so as to insure permanence in the public insti- 
tutions, intelligent legislation, and incorruptible private 
virtue. The Constitution of the United States aims at the 
attainment of these ends, by the arrangements and distri- 
butions of its powers ; hy the introduction of checks and 
balances in all its departments ; by making the existence 
of the State governments an essential part of its own organ- 
ization ; by leaving with the States the ordinary powers of 
domestic legislation ; and, atthesame time, by drawing to 
itself those powers only, which are strictly national, or con- 
cern the general welfare. Its' duties and its powers thus 
naturally combine to make it the common guardian and 
friend of all the Slates ; and in return, the States, while 
they may exercise a salutary vigilance for their own self- 
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prolectjon, are persuasively taught, that the blessings of 
Itberly, secured by the aational goverDineat, are far 
more certain, more various, and more extensive, than 
they would be under their own distinct and independent 
sovereignties. 

§ 58. Let us now enter upon a mare close survey of 
the structure and powers of the national Constitution, 
that we may see, whether it is as wisely framed as its 
founders believed ; so as to justify our confidence in its 
durability, and in its adaptation to our wants, and the great 
objects proposed in the Preamble. If it be so wisely 
framed, then, indeed, it will be entided to our most pro- 
found reverence ; and we shall accustom ourselves lo re- 
pel widi indignation every attempt to weaken its powers, 
or obstruct its operations, or diminish its influence, as 
involving our own degradation, and, ultimately, the ruin of 
the States themselves. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DiitribvUon of Poiaers. — The Legitlatwe Department. 

§ 59. IiT surveying the general structure of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, we are naturally led to an 
examlnadon of the fundamental principles, on which it is 
organized, for the purpose of carrying into effect the ob- 
jects disclosed in the Preamble. Every government must 
include within its scope, at least if it is to possess suitable 
stability and energy, the exercise of the three great pow- 
ers, upon which all governments are supposed to rest, 
viz., the executive, the legislative, and the judicial powers. 
The manner and extent, in which these powers are to be 
exercised, and the functionaries, in whom they are to be 
vested, constitute the great distinctions, which are known 
in the forms of govemmetit- In absolute governments, 
the whole executive, legislative, and judicial powers are, 
at least in their final result, exclusively con6ded to a sin- 
gle individual ; and such a form of government is denomi- 
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Hated a Despotism, as the whole sovereign^ of the State 
is rested in him. If the aame powers are exclusively 
confided to a few persons, coasUtuting a permanent sove- 
reign council, the government niay be appropriately de- 
nominated an absolute or despotic Aristocracy. If they 
are exercised by the people at large m their origiual sove- 
reign assemblies, the government is a pure and absolute 
Democracy. But it is more common to find these pow- 
ers divided, and separately exercbed by independent 
functiooaries, the executive power by one department, the 
legislative by another, and the juiiicial by a third ; and in 
these cases the government is properly deemed a mixed 
one ; a mixed monarchy, if the executive power is he- 
reditary in a single person ; a mixed aristocracy, if it is 
hereditary in several chieftains or families ; and a mixed 
democracy or republic, if it is delegated by election, and 
is not hereditary. Id mixed monarchies and aristocracies, 
some of the functionaries of the legislative and judicial 
powers are, or at least may be, hereditary. But in a 
representative republic, all power emanates from the peo- 
ple, and is exercised by their choice, and never extends 
beyond the lives of the individuals, to whom it b intrusted. 
It may be intrusted for any shorter period ; and then it 
returns to them again, to be again ddegated by a new 
choice. 

§ 60. The first thing, that strikes us, upon the slightest 
survey of the national Constitution, is, that its structure 
contains a fundamental separation of the three great de- 
partments of government, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. The existence of all these departments 
has always been found indispensable to due energy and 
stability in a government. Their separation has always 
been found equally indispensable, for the preservation of 
public liberty and private rights. Whenever they are all 
vested in one person or body of men, the government is 
in fact a despotism, by whatever name it may be called, 
whether a monarchy, or an aristocracy, or a democracy. 
When, therefore, the Convention, which framed the Con- 
stitution, determined on a more efficient system than the 
Confederation, the first resolution adopted by them was, 
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that " a national government ought to be established) 
consisting of a supreme l^islative, judiciary, and execu- 
tive." 

§61. In the establisbment of free governments, the 
division of the tliree great powers of government, ihe ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial, among different 
functionaries, has been a favorite policy with patriots and 
statesmen. It lias by many been deemed a maxim of 
vital importance, that these powers siiould for ever be 
kept separate and distinct. And, accordingly, we find it 
laid down, with emphatic care, in the Bill of Rights of sev- 
eral of Uie Slate Constitutions. 

§ 62. The general reasoning, by which the maxim is 
supported, independently of the just weight of Ihe authori- 
ty in its support, seems entirely satisfactory. What a 
of far more value than any mere reasoning, experience 
has demonstrated it to be founded in a just view of the 
nature of government, and of the safety and liberty of the 
people. It is no small commendation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, that, instead of adopting a 
new theory, it has placed this practical truth, at the ba- 
sis of its organization. It has placed the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial powers in different hands. It has, 
as we shall presently see, made the term of office and the 
organization of each department different. For objects of 
permanent and paramount importance, it has given to the 
judicial department a tenure of office during good beha- 
vior ; while it has limited each of the others to a term of 
years. 

§ 63. But when we speak of a separation of the three 
great departments of government, and maintain, that that 
separation is indispensable to public liberty, we are to 
understand this maxim in a limited sense. It is not meant 
to affirm, that they must be kept wholly and entirely sep- 
■ araie and distinct, and have no common link of connection 



or dependence, the one upon the other, in the slightest 
degree. The true meaning is, that the whole power of 
one of these departments should not be exercised by the 
same hands, which possess tlie whole power of either of 
the other departments; and that such exercise of the 
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whole hj the Bame bands would Eubvert the priociples of 
t free constitution. 

§ 64. How far the Constitution of the United States, 
in the actual separation of these departmentB, and the oo 
casiooal mistures of some of the powers of each, has 
tccomplished the great objects of the masim, which we 
have been considering, will appear more fully, when a 
survey is taken of the particular powers confided to each 
department. But the true and only test must, after aU, 
be experience, which corrects at once the errors of theo- 
ry, and fortifies and illustrates the eternal judgeraenta of 
Nature. 

§ 65. The first section, of the first arUcle, begins with 
the structure of the Legislature. It is in these words : — 

" AU legislative powers, herein granted, shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States ; which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives," Un- 
der the Confederation, the whole legislative power of the 
Union was con&ded to a single branch ; and, limited as 
that power was, this concentration of it, in a single body, 
ms deemed a prominent defect. The Constitution, on 
the other hand, adopts, as a fundamental rule, the exercise 
of the legblative power by two distinct and independent 
branches. The advantages erf* this division are, in the 
first place, that it interposes a great check upon undue, 
hasty, and oppressive legislation. In the next place, it 
interposes a barrier agaiiut the strong propensity of all 
public bodies to accumulate all power, patronage, and in- 
fluence in their own hands. In the next place, it oper- 
ates, indirectly, to retard, if not wholly to prevent, the 
success of the eiforts of a few popular leaders, by their 
combinations and intiigues in a single body, to carry their 
own personal, private, or party objects into efiect, uncon- 
nected with the public good. In the next place, it secures 
a deliberate review of the same measures, by independent 
minds, in different branches of government, engaged in the 
same habits of legislation, but organized upon a difierent 
system of elections. And, m the last place, it aSords 
great securities to public liberty, by requiring the co-oper- 
ation of difierent bodies, which can scarcely ever, if prop- 
5 XIII. 
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eriy organized, embrace the same sectional or local inter- 
ests, or influences, in exactly the same proportion, as a 
single body. The value of such a separate organization 
will, of course, be greatly enhanced, the more the ele- 
ments, of which each body is composed, differ from each 
other, in the mode of choice, in the qualifications, and in 
the duration of office of the members, provided due intel- 
ligence and virtue are secured in each body. All these 
considerations had great weight in tlie Convention, which 
framed the Constitution of tlie United States. We shall 
presently see, how far these desirable modifications have 
been attained in the actual composition of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 



CHAPTER IX. 
The House of Representatives- 

§ 66. The second section, of the first article, contains 
the structure and organization of the House of Represent- 
atives. The first clause is — "The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States ; and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications, 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature." 

§ 67. First, the principle of representation. The 
Representatives are to be chosen by the people. No 
reasoning was necessary, to satisfy the American people 
of the advantages of a House of Representatives, which 
shotJd emanate directly from themselves, which should 
guard their interests, support tlieir rights, express their 
opinions, make known tlieir wants, redress their grievan- 
ces, and introduce a pervading popular influence through- 
out all the operations of the nadonal government. Their 
own experience, as colonists, as well as the experi- 
ence of the parent country, and the general deductions 
of theory, had settled it, as a fundamental principle of a 
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free goremment, and especially of a republican govern- 
ment, iliat no laws ought to be passed wiiliout die con- 
sent of the people, thmugh representativos, immediately 
chosen by, and responsible to titem. 

^ 03. Tbe indirect advantages, from this immediate 
agency of the people in the choice of tlieir Representatives, 
are of incalculable benefit, and deserve a brief mention 
in Uiis place, because tliey furnish us with matter for 
most serious reflection, in legard to the actual operations 
and influences of republican governments. In the first 
place, the right confers an additional sense of personal 
dignity and duty upon the mass of the people. It gives 
a strong direction to the education, studies, and pursuits 
of tlie whole community. It enlai^es the sphere of 
action, and contributes, in a high degree, to die formation 
of the public manners, and national character. It pro- 
cures to the common people courtesy and sympathy from 
their superiors, and diffuses a common conSdence, as 
well as a common interest, through all the ranks of so- 
ciety. It awakens a desire to examine, and sift, and de- 
bate all public proceedings ; and it thus nourishes a lively 
curiosity to acquire knowledge, and, at the same time, 
furnishes the means of gratifying it. The proceeduigs 
and debates of the legislature ; the conduct of public 
officers, from the highest to the lowest ; the character and 
conduct of die Executive and his ministers ; the struggles, 
intrigues, and conduct of different parties ; and tbe dis- 
cussion of the great public measures and questions which 
agitate and divide the community ; — are not only freely 
canvassed, and thus improve and elevate conversation ; 
but they gradually furnish the mind with safe and solid 
materials for judgement upon all public affairs, and check 
that impetuosity and rashness, to which sudden impulses 
might otherwise lead the people, when they are artfully 
misguided by selfish demagogues, and plausible schemes 
of change. 

§ 69. Secondly, the qualifications of electors. These 
were various m tlie different States. In some of them, 
none but freeholders were eniided to vote ; in others, 
only persons, who had been admitted to tbe privities of 
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freemen ; in others, a qualification of propeny was re- 
quired of voters ; in others, the payment of taxes ; and 
in oihers, again, tiie right of suffrage was almost universal. 
This consideration had great weight in the Convention ; 
and the extreme difficulty of agreeing upon any uniform 
rule of voting, which should be acceptable to all the 
Slates, induced the Convention, finally, after much dis- 
cussion, to adopt the existing rule in the choice of Repre- 
sentatives in the popular branch of the State legislatures. 
Thus, the peculiar wishes of each State, in the formation 
of its own popular branch, were consulted ; and some 
not unimportant diversities were introduced into the actual 
composition of the national House of Representatives. 
All the members would represent the people, but not ex- 



actly under mfluences precisely of the same character. . 

§ 70. Thirdly, the term of service of the Representa- 
lives. It b two years. This period, with reference to 



the nature of the duties to be performed by the members, 
to the knowledge and experience essential to a right per- 
formance of them, and to the periods, for which the 
members of the State legislatures are chosen, seems asshort 
as an enlightened regard to the public good could require. 
A very short term of service would bring together a great 
many new members, with little or no experience in the 
national business ; the very frequency of the elections 
would render the office of less importance to able men ; 
and some of the duties to be performed would require 
more time, and more mature inquiries, than could be 
gathered, in the brief space of a single session, from the 
distant parts of so extensive a territory. What might be 
well begun by one set of men, could scarcely he carried 
on, in the same spirit, by another. So that there would 
be great danger of new and immature plans succeeding 
each other, without any well-established system of opera- 
tions. 

§ 71. But the very nature and objects of the national 
government require far more experience and knowledge, 
than what may be thought requisite in the members of a 
State legislature. For the latter, a knowledge of local 
interests and opinions may ordinarily suffice. But it is 
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far different with a member of Congress. He is to legis- 
late for the interest and welfare, not of one State only, 
but of all the States. It is not enough, that fae comes to 
the task with an upright intention and sound judgement ; ■ 
but he must have a competent degree of knowledge of all 
the subjects, on which he is called to legislate ; and he 
must have skill, as to the best mode of applying it. The 
latter can scarcely be acquired, but by long experience 
and training in the national councils. The period of ser- 
vice ought, therefore, to bear some proportion to the va- 
riety of knowledge and practical skill, which the duties 
of the station demand. 

§ 72. The most superficial glance at the relative du- 
ties of a member of a State legislature and of tliose of a 
member of Congress, will put this matter in a striking 
light. In a single State, the habits, manners, institutions, 
and laws, are uniform, and all the citizens are more or 
less conversant with them. The relative hearings of the 
various pursuits and occupations of the people are well 
understood, or easily ascertained. The general affairs 
of the State lie in a comparatively narrow compass, and 
are daily discussed and examined by those, who have an 
immediate interest in them, and, by frequent communica- 
tion with each other, can interchange opinions. It is 
very different with the general government. There, 
every measure is to be discussed wiih reference to llie 
rights, interests, and pursuits of all the Stales. When 
the Constitution was adopted, there were thirteen, and 
there are now twenty-six States, having different laws, 
' institutions, employments, products, and climates, and 
many artificial, as well as natural differences in the struc- 
ture of society, growing out of these circumstances. 
Some of them are almost wholly agricultural ; some 
conomercial ; some manufacturing ; some have a mixture 
of all ; and in no two of them are there precisely the 
same relative adjustments of all these interests. No le- 
gislalion for the Union can be safe or wise, which is not 
founded upon an accurate knowledge of these diversi- 
ties, and their practical influence upon public measures. 
What may be beneficial and politic, with reference to the 
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iaterests of a single State, maybe subverare of tbose o^ 
other States. A regulation of commerce, vise and just 
for the commercial States, m&y strike at the foimdation of 
. the prosperity of the agricultural or mauufacturing States. 
And, on the other hand, a measure beneficial to agricul- 
ture or manufactures, may disturb, and even overwhebn 
the shipping interest. Large and enlightened views, 
comprehensive information, and a just attention to the 
local peculiarities, and products, ajid employments of 
different States, areabsolutely indispensable qualifications 
for members of Congress. Yet it is obvious, that if 
very short periods of service are to be allowed to mem- 
bers of Congress, the continual fluctuations in the public 
councils, and the perpetual changes of members, will be 
very uidavorable to the acquirement <rf the proper 
knowledge, and the due application of it for the public 
welfare. One set of men will just bare mastered the 
necessary inforniationi when they will be succeeded by a 
second set, who are to go over the same groimds, and 
then are to be succeeded by a third. So that inexpe- 
rience, instead of practical wisdom, hasty legislation, in* 
stead of sober deliberation, and imperfect projects, in- 
stead of well-constructed systems, would charactenza tba 
national government. 

§ 73. Fourthly, die qualifications of Representattv«s. 
The Constitution declares — " No person shall be a Repre- 
sentative, who shall not have attuned to the age of 
twenty-five years ; and been seven years a citizen of ihi 
United States ; and who shall not, when elected, be am 
inhabitant of that State, in which he slioll be chosen." 
These qualifications are few and simple. They respect 
only age, citizenslup, and inhabitancy. 

§ 74. First, in regard to age. That some qualifica- 
tion, as to age, is desirable, cannot well be doubted, if 
knowledge, or experience, or wisdom, is of any value in 
the ad minis tradoa of public adairs. And if any quali- 
fication is required, what can be more suitaMe than 
twenty-five years of age ? The character and principles 
of young men can scarcely be imderstood at (bo momeat 
oi their m^riiy. They are then new to the rights even 
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«f self-goveronient ; vratm in their passions ; ardent in 
their expectations ; and too eager in their farorite pur- 
■uiu, to learn the lessons of caution, which riper years in- 
culcate. Four years of probation, is but a very short 
space, in which to try their virtues, to devekipe their 
talents, to enlarge their intellectual resources, and to give 
them a practical knowledge of the true principles of le^a- 
lation. Indeed, it may be safely said, that a much longer 
period will scarcely suffice to furnish them with that thor- 
ough insight into the business of human life, which is in- 
dispensable to a safe and enlightened exercise of puhlio 
duties. 

§ 75. Secondly, in regard to citizenship. No person 
wiU <leny the propriety of excluding aliens from any share 
ia the administiatioQ of the affairs of the national govem- 
Bffiitt. No persons, but citizens, can be presumed to feel 
tbat deep sense of the value of our domestic institutions, and 
that permanent attachment to the soil and interests of our 
eou&by, which are the true sources of a healthy patriot- 
iidi. The only practical question would seem to be, 
whether foreigners, even after they were naturalized, 
should be permitted to hold office. Most nations studi- 
ously exclude them, from policy, or from jealousy. But 
the peculiar circumstances of our country were supposed 
to call for a less rigorous course ; and the period of 
seven years was sheeted as one, which would enable 
naturalized citisens to acquire a reasonable familiarity 
with the principles of our institutions and with the inter- 
ests of the people ; and which, at the same time, would 
justify the latter in reposing ctMifidence in their talents, 
virtues, and patriotism. 

§ 76. Thirdly, in regard to inhabitancy. The Repre- 
sentative b required to be an inhabitant of the State, at 
the time when he is chosen. The object of this clause, 
doubtless, is to secure, on the part of the Representative, 
a familiar knowledg« of the interests of the people whom 
ha represents, a just responstbihty to them, and a per- 
sonal share in all the local results of the measures, which 
he shall support. It is observable, that inhabitancy ia 
required in the State only, and not in any particular elec- 
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tion dislrict , so that the Constitution Jeaves a wide field 
of choice open to tlie electors. And if we consider, 

how various the interests, pursuits, employments, pro- 
ducts, and local circumstances of the different States are, 
we can scarcely be surprised, that there should be a 
marked anxiety to secure a just representation of all of 
them in the national councils. 

§77. Subject to these reasonable qualifications, the 
House of Representatives is open lo persons of merit of 
every description, whether native or adopted citizens, 
whether young or old, whether rich or poor, witiiout any 
discrimination of rank, or business, or profession, or 
religious opinion. 

§ 78. The next clause of the Constitution respects the 
apportionment of Representatives among the States- It 
declares, — " Representatives, and direct taxes, shall be 
apportioned among the several States, which may be 
included within this Union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other persons. The actual enu- 
meration shall bo made withjn three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner, as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand ; but 
each State shall have at least one Representative. And 
until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three ; Massachu- 
setts, eight ; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
one ; Connecticut, five ; New York, six ; New Jersey, 
four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Maryland, 
six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Caro- 
lina, five ; and Georgia, three." 

§ 79. Under the Confederation, each State was en- 
titled to one vote only, but might send as many delegates 
to Congress, as it should choose, not less than two, nor 
more than seven ; and of course, the concurrence of a 
majority of its delegates was necessary to every vote of 
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each Stale. Id the House of RepresetitatiTes, eacli 
member is eDiitled to one vote, aad therefore the appor- 
tionniGDt of Representatives became, amoDg the States, a 
subject of deep interest, and of no inconsiderable diver- 
sity of opinion in the Convention. The small States 
insisted upon an equality of representation in tbe House 
of Representatives, as well as in tbe Senate, which was 
strenuously resisted by the lat^e States. The slave* 
holding States insisted on a representation strictly accord- 
ing to tbe number of inhabitants, wbether they were 
slaves or free persons, within the State. The non- 
slave-holding States contended for a representation ac- 
cording to the number of free persons only. The con- 
troversy was full of excitement, and was maintained with 
80 much obstinacy, on each side, that the Convention was 
more than once on the eve of a dissolution. At length, 
the present system was adopted, by way of compromise- 
It was seen to be unequal in its operation, but was a 
necessary sacrifice to that spirit of conciliation, on which 
the Union was founded. The exception of Indians was 
of no permanent importance ; and the persons bound to 
service for a term of years were too few to produce any 
sensible effect in the enumeration. The real difficulty 
was, as to slaves, who were included under the mild ap- 
pellation of " all other persons." Three fifths of the 
slaves are added to the number of free persons, as the 
basis of the apportionment. 

§ 80. In order to reconcile the non-slave-bolding 
States to this arrangement, it was agreed, that direct 
taxes (tbe nature of which we shall hereafter consider) 
should be apportioned in the same mamier as Representa- 
tives. This provision is more specious than solid ; for, 
in reality, it exempts tbe remaining two fifths of the 
slaves from direct taxation. But, in the practical ope- 
rations of the government, a far more striking inequaliir 
has been developed. The principle of representation is 
uniform and constant ; whereas, the imposition of direct 
taxes is occasional and rare ; and, in fact, three direct 
taxes only have been laid, at distant periods from each 
other, since the adoption of tbe Constitution. The alave- 
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holding States have, at the present time, \a Congress, 
twenty-fiye Representatives more than they would have 
upon the basis of an enumeration of free persons only. 
The apportionment, however, viewed as a matter of 
compromise, is entitled to great praise, for its modera* 
tion, its aim at practical utility, and its tendency to satis- 
fy the people of every State in the Union, that the Con- 
stitution ought to be dear to all, by the privileges, which 
it confers, as well as by the blessings, which it secures. 
It has sometimes been complained of as a grievance, found- 
ed in a gross inequality and an unjustifiable surrender of 
important rights. But whatever force there may be in 
the suggestion, abstractly considered, it should never 
be forgotten that it was a necessary price paid for the 
Union ; and if il bad been refused, the Constitution never 
would have been recommended for the adoption of the 
people, even by the Convention, which framed it. 

§ 81. In order to carry into effect this principle of 
apportionment, il was indispensable, that some provision 
should be made for ascertaining, at staled times, the pop- 
ulation of each State. Unless this should he dooe, it is 
obvious, that, as the growth of the diSerent States would 
be in very unequal proportions, the representation would 
soon be marked by a corresponding inequality. To 
illustrate this, we need only to look at Delaware, which 
now sends only one Representative, as it did in the first 
Congress, and to New York, which then sent six, and 
now sends forty Representatives. Similar, though not 
as great, diversities exist in the comparative representa- 
tion of several other Slates. Some have remained near- 
ly stationary, and others have had a very rapid increase 
of population. The Constitution has, therefore, wisely 
provided, that there shall be a new enumeration of the 
inhabitants of alt the Stales, every ten years, which is 
commonly called the decennial census. 

§ 82. There is one question of great practical impor- 
tance, as to the apportionment of Representatives, which 
has constantly been found to involve much embarrassment 
and difSculty ; and that is, how and in what manner the 
apportionment is to be made. The language of the Con- 
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stitution is, that " Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioDed among the several Stales, &c., according 
to their respective numbers ;" and at the hrst view it 
would not seem to involve the slightest difficulty. A 
moment's reflecUon will dissipate the Ulusioo, and teach 
us, that there is a difficulty iotrinsic in the very nature of 
the subject. In regard to direct tases, the natural course 
would be to assume a particular sum to be raised, as three 
millions of dollars ; and to apportion it among the States 
according to their relative numbers. But even here, 
there will always be a very small fractional amount inca- 
Mble of esact distribution, since the numbers in each 
State will never exactly coincide with any commcm divi- 
sor, or give an exact aliquot part for each Slate without 
any remainder. But, as the amount may be carried 
through a long series of descending money fractions, it 
may be ultimately reduced to the smallest fraction of any 
existing, or even imaginary coin, 

§ 83. But the difficulty is far otherwise in regard to 
Representatives. Here, there can be no subdivision of 
the unit; each State must be entitled to an entire Repre- 
sentative, and a fraction of a Representative is incapable 
of apportionment. Yet it will be perceived at once, ttiat 
it is scarcely possible, and certainly is wholly improbable, 
that the relative numbers in each Slate should bear such 
an exact proportion to the aggregate, that there should 
exist a common divisor for aU, which should leave do 
fraction in any State. Such a case never yet has existed ; 
and in all human probabili^ it never will. Every com- 
mon divisor, hitherto applied, has left a fraction, greater 
or smaller, in every State ; and what has been, in the past, 
must continue to be, for the future. Assume the whole 
population to be three, or six, or nine, or twelve milUons, 
or any other number ; if you foUow the injunctions of the 
Constitution, and attempt to apportion the Representatives 
according to the numbers in each State, it will be found 
to be absolutely impossible. The theory, however true, 
becomes practically false in its application. Each State 
may have assigned to it a relative proportion of Representa- 
tives, up to a given number, the whole being divisible by 
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some common divisor ; but the fraclioii of population be- 
longing to each beyond that point is left unprovided for. So 
that the apportionment is, at best, only an approximation to 
the rule laid doTvn by the Constitution, and not a strict 
compliance with the rule. The fraction in one State may 
be ten times as great, as that in another ; and so may 
differ in each State in any assignable mathematical pro- 
portion. What tlien is to be done } Is the Constitution 
to be wholly disregarded on this point ? Or is it to be 
followed out in its true spirit, though unavoidably differing 
from the letter, by the nearest approximation to it ? If 
an additional Representative can be assigned to one State 
beyond its relative proportion to the whole population, it 
is equally true, that it can be assigned to all, that are in 
a simitar predicament. If a fraction admits of represent- 
ation in any case, what prohibits the application of the 
II frac ■ • "■ 



rule to all fractions ? The only constitutional limitation 
seems to be, that no State shall have more than one Rep- 
resentative for every thirty thousand persons. Subject 
to this, the truest rule seems to be, that the apportion- 
ment ought to be the nearest practical approximation to 
the terras of the Constitution ; and the rule ou^t to be 
such, that it shall always work the same way m regard 
to all the States, and be as little open to cavil, or contro- 
versy, or abuse, as possible. 

§ 84. But it may be asked. What are the first steps to 
be taken in order to arrive at a constitutional apportion- 
ment ? Plainly, by taking the aggregate of population 
in all tbe States, (according to the constitutional rule,) 
and then ascertain the relative proportion of the popula- 
tion of each State to the population of the whole. This 
is necessarily so in regard to direct taxes ; and there is no 
reason to say, that it can, or ought to be otherwise in re- 
gard to Representatives ; for that would be to contravene 
die very injunctions of the Constitution, which require the 
like rule of apportionment in each case. In the one, the 
apportionment may be run down below unity ; in the other, 
it cannot. But this does not change the nature of the 
rtde, but only the extent of its application. 

§ 85. It is difficult to make this subject clear to the 
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a understaDdiiig, without introducing ^oiae tabular 
statements, which the nature of this work seems absolute- 

1/ to prohibit. But it may be stated, as an historical 
fact, that in every apportionment hitherto made of Bep- 
resentatives, whatever has been the number of inhabi- 
tants assumed as the ratio to govern the number of Rep- 
resentatives, whether thirty thousaud or any higher num- 
ber, there has always been a fraction in each 8tace less 
than that number, and of course an unrepresented fraction. 
In some of the States, the fraction has been very small ; 
in others, very large ; and in others, intermediate numl>ers 
constantly varying from each other. 80 that, in fact, there 
never has been any representation of each State, appor- 
tioned in exact proportion to its numbers, as the Consti- 
tution requires. The rule adopted has been, to assume a 
particular number of inhabitants as the ratio to give a sin- 
gle Representative, and to give to each State as many 
Representatives, as its population contained of that ratio 
or particular number ; and to disregard all fractions below 
that. 

§ 86. There remained two important points to be set- 
tled in regard to representation. First, that each State 
should have at least one Representative ; for otherwise, it 
might he excluded from any share of the legislative pow- 
er in one branch ; and secondly, that there should be 
some limitatioa of the number of Representatives ; for 
otherwise, Congress might increase the House to an unrea- 
sonable size. If Congress were left free to apportion the 
Representatives according to any basis of numbers they 
might select, half the States in the Union might be de- 
prived of Representatives, if the whole number of iheit 
inhabitants fell below that basis. On the other hand, if 
the number selected for the basis were small, the House 
might become too unwieldy for business. There is, 
therefore, great wisdom in restricting the representation, 
so that there shall not be more than one Representative 
for every thirty thousand inliahitants in a State ; and on 
the other hand, by a positive provision, securing to 
each State a constitutional representation in the House, by 
at least one Representative, however small its own popu- 
6 xiii- 
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lation maybe. It is curious to remark, that it was origi- 
nally tbought a great objection to the CoostitutioD, that 
the restriciioa of Re preseata lives, to one for every thirty 
thousand, would give too small & House to be a safe de- 
pository of power ; and that, now the fear is, that a re- 
striction to double that number will hardly, in the future, 
restrain the size of the House within sufficiently moderate 
limits, for the purposes of an efficient and enlightened 
legislation. So much has the growth of the country, 
under the auspices of the national Constitution, outstrip- 
ped the most sanguine expectations of its friends. 

§ 87. The next clause is ; " When vacancies happen 
in the representation of any State, the executive au- 
thority thereof shall issue writs of election to Gil such 
vacancies." It is obvious, that such a power ought tQ 
reside in some public functionary. The only question is, 
in whom it can, with most safety and convenience, be lodg- 
ed- If vested in the general government, or in any 
department of it, it was thought, that there mi^ht not be 
as strong motives for an immediate exercise of the pow- 
er, or as thorough a knowledge of local circumstances, 
to guide the exercise of it wisely, as if vested in the 
State government. It is, therefore, left to the latter, and 
to that branch of it, the State Kxecutive, which is best 
fitted to exercise it with promptitude and discretion. 
And thus, one source of Stale jealousy is eSectually 
dried up. 

§ 83. The next clause is ; " The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose their Speaker, and other offi- 
cers ; and shall have the sole power of impeachment." 
^ach of these privileges is of great practical importance. 
In Great Britain, the Speaker is elected by the House of 
Commons ; but he must be approved by the King ; and 
a similar power of approval belonged to some of the Gov- 
ernors in the Colonies, before the Revolution. An inde- 
pendent and unlimited choice by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of all their officers is every way desirable. It 
secures, on the part of their officers, a more efficient re- 
sponsibility, ami gives to the House a more complete 
authority over them. It avoids all the dangers and in- 
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conveniences, which may arise from differences of opin- 
ion between the House and the Executive, in periods of 
high party excitement. It relieves the Executive from all 
the embarrassments of opposing the popular will, and the 
House from all the irritations of not consultmg the wishes 
of the Cabinet. 

§ 89. Next, the Power of Impeachment. " The 
House of Representatives shall have the sols power of im- 
peachment ;" that is, the right to present a wriiien accu' 
satioD against persons in high offices and trusts, for the 
purpose of bringing them to trial and punishment for gross 
misconduct. The power, and the mode of proceeding, 
are borrowed from the practice of Eni^nd. In tliat 
Kingdom, the House 'of Commons (which answers to our 
House of Representatives) has the right to present arti- 
cles of impeachment against any person, for any gross 
inisdemeanor, before the House of Lords, which is the 
eourt of the highest criminal jurisdiction in the realm. 
The articles of impeachment, are a sort of indictment ; 
and the House, in presenting them, acts as a grand jury, 
and also as a public prosecutor. The great object of this 
power is, to bring persons to justice, who are so elevated 
m rank or indoence, that there is danger, that they might 
escape punishment before the ordinary tribunals ; and the 
exercise of the power is usually confined to political or 
official offences. These prosecutions are, therefore, 
conducted by the Representatives of the nation, in their 
public capacity, in the face of the nation, and upon a re- 
iponsibility, which is felt and reverenced by the whole 
community. We shall have occasion, heroBfier, to con- 
sider the subject of impeachment more at large, in anoth- 
er place ; and this may suffice here, as an explanation of 
the nature and objects of the power. No one can well 
doubt, that, if the power is to be exercised at all, by any 
popular body, it is most appropriately confided to the 
representatives of the people. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Tht Senate. 



§ 90. We come next lo (he organization and powers 
of the Senate, which are provided for in the third section 
of the first article of the Constitution. 

§ 91. We have already had occasion to refer, in a 
brief manner, to the general reasoning, by which the divis- 
ion of the legislative power between two distinct branch- 
es has been justified in the actual organization of free 
governments- And here seems the proper place to enter 
somewhat more at large, into the reasonings, by which 
the establishment of the Senate of the United Slates was 
supported as an independent branch of the national gov- 
ernment. In order to justify the existence of a Senate 
with co-ordinate powers, it was said, first, that it was a 
misfortune incident to republican governments, though in 
a less degree than to other governments, that those, who 
administer it, may forget their obligations to their constit- 
uents, and prove unfaithful to their important trust. In 
this point of view, a Senate, as a second branch of the 
legislative assembly, distinct from, and dividing the pow- 
er with a first, must be in all cases a salutary check on 
the government. It doubles the security to the people 
by requiring the concurrence of two distinct bodies, in 
schemes of usurpation or perfidy ; whereas the ambition 
or corruption of one would otherwise be sufficient. This 
precaution, it was added, was founded on such clear 
principles, and so well understood in the United States, 
that it was superfluous to enlarge on it. As tbe improb- 
ability of sinister combinations would be in proportion to 
tbe dissimilarity in the genius of the two bodies, it must 
be politic to distinguish them from each other by every 
circumstance, which would consist with a due harmony 
in all proper measures, and with the genuine principles 
of republican government. 
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^ 93. Secondly. The necessity of a Senate was 
not less indicated by the propensity of all single and nu- 
tnerous asserabUes to yield to the impulse of sudden and 
violent passions, and to be seduced by factious leaders 
into intemperate and pernicious resolutions. Examples 
of this sort might be cited without number, and from pro- 
ceedings in the United States, as well as from the history 
of other nations. A body, which is to correct this infirm- 
ity, ought to be free from it, and consequently ought to 
be less numerous, and to possess a due d^ree of firm- 
ness, and a proper tenure of office. 

§ 93. Thirdly. Another defect, to be suppUed by 
a Senate, lay in the want of a due acquaintance with the 
objects and principles of legislation. A good govemmeot 
implies two things ; first, fidelity to the objects of the gov- 
ernment ; secondly, a knowledge of the means, by whicb 
those objects can be best attained. It was suggested, 
that in the American governments loo little attention had 
been paid to the last ; and that the establishment of a 
Senate, upon a proper basis, would greatly increase the 
chances of Edeli^, and of wise and safe legislation. What 
(it was asked) are all the repealing, explaining, and 
amending laws, which fill and disgrace our voluminous 
codes, but so many monuments of deficient wisdom ; so 
many impeachments exhibited by each succeeding, against 
each preceding, session ; so many admonitions to the peo- 

file of the value of those aids, which may be expected 
rom a well -constituted Senate .'' 

§ 94. Fourtltly. Such a body would prevent too great 
8 mutability la the public councils, arising from a rapid 
succession of new members ; for, from a change of men, 
there roust proceed a change of opinions, and from a 
change of opinions, a change of measures. Such insta- 
bility in legislation has a tendency to diminish respect and 
confidence abroad, as well as safety and prosperity at 
home. It has a tendency to damp the ardor of industry 
and enterprise ; to diminish the security of property ; and 
to impair the reverence and attachment, which are indis- 
pensable to the permaaence of every poliucal instittf 
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§ 95. Fifthly. Another ground, illustrating the utility 
of a Senate, was suggested to be the keeping alive of a 
due sense of national character. In respect to foreign 
nations, this was of vital importance ; for in our intercourse 
with them, if a scrupulous and uniform adherence to just 
principles was not observed, it must subject us to many 
embarrassments and collisions. It is difficult to impress 
upon a single body, which is numerous and changeable, a 
deep sense of the value of national character. A small 
portion of the praise, or blame, of any particular measure, 
can fall to the lot of any particular person ; and the peri- 
od of office is so short, tlrat little responsibility is felt, and 
little pride is indulged, as to the course of the govern- 
ment. 

§ 96. Sixthly. It was ui^ed, that, paradoxical as it 
might seem, the want, in some important cases, of a due 
responsibility in the government arises from that very fre- 
quency of elections, which, in other cases, produces such 
responsibility, Jn order to be reasonable, responsibility 
must be limited to objects within the power of the respon- 
sible party ; and in order to be effectual, it must relate to 
operations of that power, of which a ready and proper 
judgement can be formed by the constituents. Some 
measures have singly an immediate and sensible operation; 
others again depend on a succession of well-connected 
schemes, and have a gradual, and perhaps unobserved 
operation. If, therefore, there be but one Assembly, 
chosen for a short period, it will be difficult to keep up 
the train of proper measures, or to preserve the proper 
connexion between the past and the future. And the 
more numerous the body, and the more changeable its 
component parts, ihe more difficolt it will be to preserve 
the personal responsibility, as well as the uniform action, 
of the successive members, to the great objects of the 
public welfare. 

§ 97- Lastly. A Senate, duly constituted, would not 
only operate as a salutary check upon the Representatives, 
but occasionally upon the people themselves, against their 
own temporary delusions and errors. The cool, deliber- 
ate sense of the community ought, in all governments, and 
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actually will, in all free govemmeDts, ultimately prevail 
over the views of their rulers. But there are particular 
moments in public afiairs, when the people, stimulated by 
some irr^ular passion, or some illicit advantage, or mis- 
led by the artful misrepresentations of interested men, may 
call for measures, which they themselves will afterward^ 
be the most ready to lament and condemn. In these 
critical momenta, how salutary will be the interference of 
a body of respectable citizens, chosen without reference 
to the exciting cause, to check the misguided career of 
public opinion, and to suspend the blow, until reason, 
justice, and truth can regain their authority over the pub- 
lic mind. It was thought to add great weight to all these 
considerations, that history has informed us of no long- 
lived republic, which had not a senate. Sparta, Rome, 
Carthage were, in fact, the only slates, to whom thai 
character can be applied. 

§ 96. It will be observed, that some parts of the fore- 
going reasoning apply to the fundamental importance of 
an actual division of the legislative power ; and other 
parts to the true principles, upon which that division 
should be subsequently organized, in order to give full 
effect to the constitutional check. Some parts go to show 
the value of a Senate ; and others, what should be its 
structure, in order to insure wisdom, experience, fidelity, 
and dignity in its members. All of it, however, instructs 
us, that, in order to give It fair play and influence, as a 
co-ordinate branch of government, it ought to be less nu- 
merous, more select, and more durable, than the other 
branch ; and be chosen in a manner, which should com- 
bine, and represent, different interests, with a varied force. 
How far these objects are attained by the Constitution, 
will be better seen, when the details belonging to each 
department are successively examined. 

§ 99. The first clause of the third section is — " The 
Senate of the United Stales shall be composed of two 
SeDators from each State, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof for six years ; and each Senator shall have one 
vote." 

§ 100, First, the nature of the representation and vote 
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in the Senate. Each State is entitled to two Senators ; 
imd each Seoator is entitled to one vote. Of course, 
there is a perfect equality of representation and vole of 
the States in the Senate. In this respect it forms a 
marked contrast to the House of Representatives. In 
the latter, the representation is in proportion to the popu- 
lation of each State, upon a given hasis ; in the former, 
each State, whether It he great or be small, is, in its po- 
litical capacity, represented upon the footing of equality 
with every other, as it would be in a Congress of Ambas- 
sadors, or in an Assembly of Peers. The only important 
difference between the vote in the Senate, and that in the 
old Continental Congress under the Confederation, is, thai 
ID the latter, the vote was by States, each having but one 
vote, whereas, in the Senate, each Senator has one vote. 
So that, although the Senators represent Stales, they 
vote as individuals ; thus combining the two elements of 
individual opinion, and of State representation. A ma- 
jority of the Senators must concur in every vote ; Uit 
the vote need not be that of a majority of the States, 
since the Senators from the same State, may vote on 
different sides of the same question. The Senators from 
fifteen States may divide in their votes ; and those from 
eleven, may concur in their votes, and thus give a deci- 
sive majority. 

§ 101. It is obvious, that this arrangement could only 
arise from a compromise between the great and ibe small 
States, founded upon a spirit of amity, and mutual defer- 
ence and concession, which the peculiarity of situation 
of the United States rendered indispensable. There was, 
for a long time, a very animated struggle in the Conven- 
tion, between tlie great and the small States, on this sub- 
ject ; the latter contending for an equality of representa- 
tion in each branch of the Legislature ; the former for a 
representation in each, proportionate to its population and 
importance. In the discussions, the States were so nearly 
balanced, that their union in any plan of government, 
which should provide for a perfect equality, or an inequal- 
ity, of representation in both Houses, became utterly hope- 
l<^3. A compromise became indispensable. The small 
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Slates yielded up an equality of represeDtatioD in the 
House of Representatives, and the great States, in like 
manner, conceded an equality in the Senate. This ar- 
rangement, so vital to the peace of the Union, and to the 
preservation of the separate existence of the States, is, at 
the same time, full of wisdom, and sound political policy. 
It introduces, and perpetuates, in the diderent branches 
of the Legislature, diderent elements, which will make 
the theoredcal check, contemplated by the division of the 
legisladve power, more efficient and constant in its opera- 
tion. The interests, passions, and prejudices of a par- 
ticular representative district may thus be controlled by 
the influence of a whole State ; the like interests, pas- 
sions, and prejudices of a State, or of a majority of the 
States, may thus be controlled by the voice of a majority 
of the people of the Union. 

§ 102. Secondly, the mode of choosing Senators. 
They are to be chosen by the Legislature of each State. 
This mode has a natural tendency to increase the just 
operation of the check, to which we have already alluded. 
The people of the States directly choose the Representa- 
tives ; the Legislature, whose voles are variously com- 
pounded, and whose mode of election is different in dif- 
ferent States, directly choose the Senators. So ihat it 
is impossible, that exactly the same influences, interests, 
and feelings, should prevail in the same proportions in 
each branch. Three schemes were presented in the 
Convention ; one was, a choice directly by the people 
of the States ; another was, a choice by the national 
House of Kepresenlatives ; and the third was', that which 
now exists. Upon mature deliberation, the last was 
thought to possess a decided preference over either of the 
other two. It was recommended by the double advantage 
of favorii^ a select appointment, and of giving to the 
State governments such an agency in the formation of the 
national government, as might secure a due authority to 
the former, and may well serve as a connecting link 
between the two systems. Our past experience has fully 
justi6ed the wisdom of the choice. 

§ 103. The Constitution has not provided for the man- 
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ner, in wbicli the choice shall be made by the State Legis- 
latures, whether by a joint vole, or by a concurrent vote ; 
the former is, where both branches form one assembly, 
•nd give a united vote numerically ; the latter is, where 
each branch gives a separate and independent vote. 
As each of the State Legislatures new consists of two 
branches, this is a very important practical question. 
Generally, but not universally, the choice of Senators is 
made by a concurrent vote. Another question might be 
suggested, wheliier the Executive constitutes a part of the 
Legislature for such a purpose, in cases where the State 
constitution gives him a qualified negative upon the laws. 
But this has been silently and universally settled against 
the executive participation in the appointment. 

§ 104. Thirdly, the number of Senators. Each State 
is entitled to two Senators. To insure competent knowl- 
edge and ability to discharge all the functions intrusted 
to the Senate, and, at the same time, to give promptitude 
and efficiency to their acts, the number should not be un- 
reasonably large or small. The number should he suffi- 
ciently large to insure a sufficient variety of talents and 
experience and practical skill for the just discliarge of all 
the duties of. that important branch of the Legislature. 
A very small body also is more easily overawed and 
intimidated by external influences, than one of a reason- 
able size, embracing weight of character, and dignity of 
talents. Numbers, alone, in many cases, confer power, 
and encourage firmness. If the number of the Senate were 
Confined to one for each State, there would he danger, 
that it might he too small for a comprehensive knowledge 
and diligence in all the business devolved upon the body. 
And besides j in such a case, the illness, or accidental 
absence of a Senator might deprive a State of its vote 
. upon an important question, or of its influence in an inter- 
esting debate. If, on the other hand, the number were 
very large, the Senate might become unwieldy, and want 
despatch, and due responsibility. It could hardly exer- 
cise due dehberation m some functions connected with 
executive duties, which might, at the same time, require 
prompt action. If any number beyond one be proper, 
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two seems as conrenieDt a number as any, which can be 
devised. The Senate, upon its preseat organization, can- 
not probably ever become too large or too small Tor the 
fit discharge of all its functions. The benelit is retained, 
of consultation, and mutual interchange of opinion between 
the members from the same State ; and the number is 
sufficient to guard against any undue influence over it by 
the more popular branch of the Legislature. 

§ 105. Fourthly, the term of service of the Senators. 
It is for six years, although, as we shall presently see, odb 
third of the members is changed every two years. What 
is the proper duration of the office, is certainly a matter, 
upon which different minds may arrive at diSerent coiv- 
elusions. The term should have reference to the nature 
and extent of the duties to be performed, the experience 
to be required, the independence to he secured, and the 
objects to be attained. A very short durauon of office, 
diminishes responsihitily, and euei^y, and public spirit, 
and firmness of action, by diminishing tbe motives to 
great efforts, and also, by diminishing the means of ma- 
turing, and carrying tnto efiect, wise measures. The 
Senate has various highly-important functions to perform, 
besides its legislative duties. It partakes of the execu- 
tive power of appointment to office, of and the ratification 
of public treaties. To perform these functions worthily, 
the members should enjoy public confidence at home and 
abroad ; and they should be beyond the reach of the sud- 
den impulses of domestic factions, as well as of foreign 
influences. They should not he subject to intimtdatioa 
by the mere seekers of office ; nor should they be deemed 
by foreign nations, to have no permanent weight in the 
administration of the government. They should be able, on 
the one hand, to guard the States against usurpations of 
authority on the part of tbe National Government ; and on 
the other hand, to guard the people against the unconsti- 
tutional projects of selfish demagogues. They should 
have tlie habits of business, and the large experience in 
the affairs of government, derived from a practical con- 
cern in them for a considerable period. They should bo 
chosen for a longer period than the House of Represen- 
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tauves, in order to prevent sudden and total changes at 

the same period of all the functionaries of the government, 
which would necessarily encourage instability in the pub' 
lie councils, and stimulate political agitations and livalries- 
In all these respects, the term of office of the Senators 
seems admirably well adapted to the purposes of an effi- 
cient, and yet of a responsible body. It secures the 
requisite qualifications of skill, experience, information, 
and independence. It prerenis any sudden changes in 
the public policy. It induces foreign nations to treat 
with the government with more confidence, from the con- 
sciousness of the permanence of its councils. It com- 
mands a respect at home, which enables it to resist any 
undue inroads of the popular branch ; and, at the same 
time, its duration is not so long, as to take away a pres- 
sing sense of fesponstbiliiy both to the people, and to the 
States. 

§ 105. But, in order to quiet the last Ungering scruples 
of jealousy on this head, the next clause of the Constitu- 
tion provides for a change of one third of the members 
every two years. It declares, — ' ' Immediately after they 
(the Senators) shall be assembled, in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided, as equally as may be, 
into three classes. The seats of the Senators of the first 
class, shall be vacated at the expiration of every second 
year; of the second class, at the expiration of every fourth 
year ; and of the third class, at the expiration of every 
sixth year ; so that one third may be chosen every second 
year." Thus, the whole body is gradually changed in the 
course of the sis years, always retaining a la[^e portion 
of experience, and yet incapable of combining its mem- 
bers together for any sinister purposes. No person 
would probably propose a less duration of office for the 
Senators, than double the period of that of the members 
of the House. In effect, this provision changes, within 
the same period, the composition of two thirds of the 
body, 

§ 107. As vacancies may occur in the Senate during 
the recess of the State Legislatures, it became indispen- 
sable to provide for that exigency, in order to preserve 
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the full right of representation of each State iD that body. 
Accordingly, the same clause declares — "And if any 
iiacancies ha|>peii, by lesignfttion, or otherwise, during the 
recess of the Legi^ture of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments, until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 611 such va- 
cancies." ThiftiDode seems as unexceptionable, as any 
which could ba adopted. It enables the Executire of 
the Stale to appoint a temporary Senator, when the 
Slate Legislature is not in session. One of three courses, 
enly, seemed open ; either to allow the vacancy lo rematn 
tmfiUed, which would deprive the State of its due vote ; 
or to allow the State Legislature prospectively to pro- 
vide for the vacancy by a contingent appointment, which 
might l}e liable to some objecdocs of a difi^enl charac- 
ter ; or to confide a temporary appomtment to the high- 
est Stale fmiclionary, who might well be presumed to 
enjoy the public confidence, and be devoted to the pub- 
lie interest, and to have very strong motives to make a 
judictons ftppointmect. 

§ 108. We Bext come to the qualifies iknis of Sena- 
tors. No person shall be a SenUor, who shall not have 
attained the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shaD not, when 
^cted, he bd inhabitant of that State, for which he shall 
be chosen." As the nature of the duties of a Senator 
requires more experience, knowle(%e, and stability of 
character, than those of a Representative, the qiraMca- 
ticHi of age is accordtagly raisad. A person may be a 
Representative, at twentyfive years ; but he cannot be a 
Senator, until thirty years. Citiaen^p, also, b required, 
the propriety of which qutdification cannot well be doubt- 
ed. The term of citizenship of a Representative is seven 
years ; that of a Senator is nine years. The reason, for 
■Bcpeanng the term, in the latter case, is, the direct coo' 
Dectionoltbe Senate with foreign nations, in the ^point* 
mem of ambassadors, and in the formation of treaties. 
This prolonged term may well be required of a foreigner, 
not only to give him a more tborotigh knowledge of the 
IS at his adopted couotry ; biit also to wean him. 
7 ziii. 
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more effectually from those of his native country. The 
next qualificatioD, is, inhabitancy tn the State ; and the 
propriety of this, is almost self-evident, since an inhabit- 
ant may not only be presumed to be better acquainted 
with the local interests, and wants, and pursuits, of the 
State ; but may, also, well be deemed to feel a higher 
d^ree of responsibility to the State, than any stranger. 
He will, also, personally, share more fuUy in the effects of 
all measures, touching the sovereignly, rights, and influ- 
ence, of the State. The only surprise, is, that provision 
is not made for his ceasing to represent the State, in the 
Senate, as soon as he should cease to be an mhabitanl of 
the Slate. 

§ 109. In concluding this topic, it is proper to re- 
mark, that no qualification, whatever, as to property, is 
required in regard to Senators, any more than in regard 
to Representatives. Merit and talent have, therefore, the 
freest access open to them into each branch of the Legis- 
lature. Under such circumstances, if the choice of the 
people is but directed by a suitable sobriety of judgement, 
the Senate cannot fail of being distinguished for wisdom, 
for learning, for exalted patriotism, for incorruptible in- 
tegrity, and for inflexible independence. 

§ 110. The next clause respects the person who 
shall preside in the deliberations of the Senate. — " The 
Vice President of the United States shall be President 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be 
equally divided. The Senate shall choose their other 
officers, and also a President pro tempore, in the ab- 
aence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States." 

§ 111. The propriety of creating the office of Vice 
President will be reserved for future consideration, when 
the oT^anizaUon of the executive department shall come 
under review. The reasons, why he is authorized to 
[Reside in the Senate, belong appropriately to this place. 
The strong motive for this arrangement undoubtedly arose 
from the desire to moderate Stale jealousy and to preserve 
State equality in the Senate. If the presiding officer of 
the Senate were to be chosen exclusively from its own 
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members, it was supposed, that the State, upon which 
the choice might fall, might possess either more or less, 
than its due share of inBueoce. If he were not allowed 
to vote, except upon an equal division of the Senate, then 
the Slate would be deprived of his voife ; if he were en- 
titled to vote, and also, in such cases, to give a casting 
vote, then the State would, in effect, possess a double 
vote. If he could only vote as a niemher, then, in case 
of an equality of votes, much inconvenience might arise 
from the indecision of the Senate. It might give rise to 
dangerous feuds, or intrigues, and create State, or na- 
tional ^itauons. It would be far better, in such an 
equality of votes, to refer the decision to a common arbi- 
ter, like the Vice President, chosen by a vote of the 
States, and therefore to be deemed the representative of 
all of them. The permanent appointment of ai^ one of 
the Senators, as President of the Senate, might give 
him aD undue influence and control over measures during 
his official term. An appointment for a single session, 
only, would subject the body to constant agitations, and 
intrigues, incompatible with its own dignity and conveni- 
ence, and might introduce irregularities, unfavorable to an 
impartial course of proceedings, founded upon experience, 
and an accurate knowledge of the duties of the office. 
These views appear to have liad great weight in the 
Convention, and have been found entirely satisfactory to 
the people. The appointment of the Vice President to 
preside in the Senate has been greatly conducive to the 
harmony of the Stales and the dignity of the General Gov- 
ernment. As the Senate possess the power to make 
rules to regulate their own proceedings, there is little 
danger, that there can ever arise any serious abuse of the 
presiding power. The danger, if any, is rather the 
other way, that the presiding power will be silently weak- 
ened or openly surrendered, so as to leave to the office 
little more than the barren honor of the place, without in- 
fluence, and without acuon. 

§ 112. The propriety of intrusting the Senate with 
the choice of its other officers, and also of a President 
pro tempore in the absence of the Vice President, or 
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when he exercises the office of President, aeenu D«r«r 
10 hare been ipieetioned ; and mdeed is so obvious, fhM 
it is wholly annecessary to vindicate it. Confidence be- 
tween the Senate and its officers, and the power to make 
a suitable chcace, and to secure a suitable responsibilitj 
for the faithflil discharge of the duties of office, are so 
iodispensabie for the public good, that the prorisioQ wiS 
command universal assent, as soon as it is mentioned. It 
has grown into a general practice for the Vice President 
to vacate ibe Senatorial chair a short time before tlie 
(enninati<Mi of each session, in order to enable the S^iate 
to choose a President pro tempore, who might already 
be in office, If the Vice President, in the recess, should be 
called to the chair of State. The practice is founded in 
wbdom and sound policy, as it immediately provides for 
an exigency, which may well be expected to occur at 
any time ; and prevents the choice from being influenced 
by temporary excitements or intrigues, arising from the 
actual existence of a vacancy. As it is usefiil In peace 
to provide for war ; so it is likewise usefiil in times of 
profound tranquillity to provide for political agitations, 
which mi^ disturb the public bamoay. 
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§ 113. The next clause respects the judicial power 
of the Senate to try impeachments. " The Senate 
shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sittiDg for that purpose, they shall be on oath, or 
affinnalion. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; and no person 
shall be convicted, without the concurrence of two thirds 
of the members present." The great objects to be at- 
tained in the selection of a tribimal for the trial of im- 
peacbmentB, are impartiali^, integrity, intelligence, and 
mdependence. If either of these qualities is wanting, 
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the trial is essentially defective. To insure impartiality, 
the body must be, in some degree, removed from popidar 
power and passions, from tlie iafluence of sectional pre- 
judices, and from the still more dangerous influence of 
party spirit. To secure integrity, there must be a lofty 
sense of duty, and a deep responsibility to God, as well 
as to future ages. To secure intelligence, there must be 
age, experience, and high intellectual powers and attain- 
meals. To secure independence, there must be numbers, 
as well as talents, and a confidence, resulting from per- 
manency of place, dignity of slaliou, and consciousness 
of patriotism. The Senate, from its very organization, 
must be presumed to possess all these qualities in a high 
degree, and, certainly, in a degree not surpassed hy any 
other political body in the country. ]f it should be 
asked, why the power to try impeachments might not 
have been confided to a court of law of the highest grade, 
it may be answered, that such a tribunal is not, on various 
accounts, so fit for the purpose. In the first place, the 
ofiences to be tried are generally of a political character, 
such as a court of law is not ordinarily accustomed to 
examine, and such as its common functions exclude. 
The Senators, on the contrary, necessarily become fa- 
miliar with such subjects. In the next place, the strict 
course of proceedings. In courts of law, is ill adapted to 
the searching out of political delinquencies. In the nest 
place, such political functions, are in no small degree 
incompatible with the due discharge of other judicial 
duties. They have a tendency to involve the Judges in 
party interests and party contests, and thereby to with- 
draw their minds from those studies and habits, which 
are most important, in the ordinary administiatioo of jus- 
tice, to secure independence and imparUaUty. In the 
nest place, the Judges are themselves appointed by the 
Executive, and may be called upon to try cases, in which 
he, or some officer enjoying his confidence, and acting 
under his orders, is the party impeached. In the last 
place, a Judge may be the very party impeached ; and, 
under such circumstances, a court of law may be pre- 
sumed to labor under as strong feelings and sympathies 
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for the accused, aa tay other body. It couid never b« 
desirable to call upon the Supreme Court of the natroiKo 
iry an inipeachRient of one of its own inwnbers for an 
official misdemeanor. So that, to say the least, the tri* 
buoal selected by the Constitution is as unobjectionable, 
u any, which could be pointed out. 

§ 114. The mode ol trial is also provided for. The 
Senate, when sitting as a Court of Impeachment, " shall 
be on oath or affirmation." This is required in all cases 
ef trials in the common courts of law. Juiymen, as 
well as Judges, are always under oath or affirmation, in 
the discharge of their respective duties. It is a sanction, 
appealing to their consciences, and calling upoa them to 
reflect well upon their duties. The provision was deem- 
ed the more necessary, because in trials of irapeachmeot 
in England, the House of Lords (which is the High 
Court of Impeachment) is not imdra oath ; but each 
Peer makes a declaration simply upon tus honor ; al- 
though if he were a witness in any common trial, be 
must give bis testimony on oath. 

^ 115. The next provision is ; '* When the Presi- 
dent of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside." The object of this clause is, to preclude the 
Vice President, woo might be supposed to have a natura] 
desire to succeed to the office of President, from being 
instrumental, or havin| any influence, in prociBing a con- 
victi<»i of the Chief Magistrate. Under such ciroun- 
Btances, who could be deemed more suitable to preside 
at the trial, than the highest Judicial m^strate of Uie na- 
tion. His impartiality and independence would be as 
little liable to suspicion, as those of any other person in 
the country. The dignity of his station might weU bs 
deemed an adequate pledge for his possession of the high- 
est accomplishments ; and his various learning and great 
experience in the law, might well be presumed toeaable him 
to give essential assistance to the Senate, not oidy in reg- 
ulating their proceedings in such delicate matters, but 
also in securing the just rights of the accused, by protect- 
ing him against uninteDtional mistakes and errors of judge- 
ment in diat body. It is added ; " And no person sluU 
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ba eonvicied, without the eoncurrence of two tbirda of 
tk« members present." The reasoa for this restrictioa, 
doubtless, IB, that if a bare majority, only, were rafficieot lo 
convict of political ofieoces, there would be danger, in 
tunes of high popular commotion, or party s|Hrit, t^t tha 
influence of the House of Representatives would be 
found irresiuible. lo cases of trials by jury, absolute 
tBianunity is required to the conviction of a criraiDol ; in 
cases of legislation, a ma^rity only is fequired for a dfr> 
cision ; and, here, an intermediatfi nunbor, bstwera u 
entire ixianimi^ and a bare majority, b adopted. If 
any thing short of unanimity ought to be allowed, two 
thuds seems a reasonable liaiitation. 

§ 116. The next clause respects the judgement to be 
tendered in cases of impeachment. — '* Judgement in 
cases of impeachment shell not extend fitrther tban to 
renoTal from office, and disqualification to hold and »- 
joy any office of honor, trust, or profit, under the United 
States. But the par^ convicted shall, oerertbeless, bs 
liable and subject to indictnieBt, tnal, judgement, and 
pnoishoient according to law." As the principal object 
ef the powcs of impeachiMnt is to punish political crimes, 
tfaa restricdoB of tbe punishment to nere reEooval and 
disqaalificatioii from office, seems appropriate, and suffi- 
eJent. Probably tbe abuses, to which an unlimited pow- 
er of punishment might lead in times of popular excite- 
ment, saA party strife, introduced this restriction. And 
the experience of tbe parent eoiMUiy had deaiustrated, 
that it conid be applied against a particular victim with a 
cruelty and harshoeas, wbolh' moompatiUe with national 
justice, and public honor. Vet p«wns, wbo are guilty 
ef puUic ounces, ought not wholly to escape the propec 
puoishomit, affixed by law in other cases. And, there- 
lore, they are made amenable* like their fellow-citizens, 
to the common course of Ifial and punuhnant JB the 
courts of law. This prevision was tbe more neeessaryi 
because it might otherwise be contended, that they could 
net, according to a known maxim of law, be twice tried 
aad pupiabed for tbe aame c^ence. And bere, again, 
tbe wisdom of the ConatitutioB, in excluding the courts 
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of law from the trial of impeachments, is shown. For, 
if the same court should re-try the cause, they would 
abeady have decided upon the party's guilt ; and, if an 
inferior court should try it, the influence of the supe- 
rior court would be apt to have an undue predomiaaoce 
over It. 

§ 117. There is wisdom, and sound policy, and in- 
trinsic justice in this separation of the offence, at least, so 
far as the jurisdiction and trial are concerned, into its 
proper elements, bringing the political part under the 
power of the polidcal department of the government, and 
retaining the civil part for presentment and trial in the 
ordinary forum. A jury might well be intrusted with 
the latter ; while the former should meet its appropriate 
trial and punishment before the Senate. If it should be 
asked, why separate trials should thus be successively 
bad ; and why, if a conviction should take place in a 
court of law, that court might not be intrusted with the 
power to pronounce a removal from office, and the dis- 
qualiGcation to office, as a part of its sentence, the an- 
swer has been already given in the reasoning against vest- 
ing any court of law with merely political functions. In 
the ordinary course of the administration of criminal 
justice, no court is authorized to remove or disqualify an 
offender, as a part of its regular judgement. If it results 
at all, it results as a consequence, and not as a part, of 
the sentence. But it may be properly urged, that the 
vesting of such a high and delicate power, to be exercised 
by a court of law at its discretion, would, in relation to 
the distinguished functionaries of the government, be pe- 
cidiarly unfit and inexpedient. What could be more 
embarrassing, than for a court of law to pronounce for a 
removal upon the mere ground of political usurpation, or 
malversation in ofGce, admitting of endless varieties, from 
the slightest guilt up to the most flagrant corruption ? 
Ought a President to be removed from office at the mere 
will of a court for political misdemeanors .' Is not a po- 
litical body, like the Senate, from its superior informa- 
tion in regard to executive functions, far better qualified 
to judge, how far the public weal might be promoted by 
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sud) a ptaiislinieDt in a ^vea case, than a foere juridical 
uibunal? Suf^tose the Senate should still deem Uie 
judgement irregular, or tinjuatifiable, how is the removal 
to take effect, snd bow is it to be enforced f A. separa- 
tion of the remoTiDg power ahc^edier from the appoint- 
ing power mi^ create 10007 [Hectical difficobies, which 
ought not, except upon the most urgent reasons, to be 
introduced into matters of goremtnent. Without at- 
tempting to maintain, that the difficulties would be insu- 
perable, it is sufficient to show, diat they might be bighly 
inconvenient in practice, 

§ 118. In order to complete our review of the subject 
of impeachments. It is necessary to cite a clause to be 
found in a subsequent part of the Constitution, (Art. 3, 
Sect. 4,) declaru^, who shall be Uable to impeachment, 
and for what offence. " The President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and all civil officers of the United States, shall 
be removed from office, on impeachment for, and con- 
viction of, treasoQ, bribery, or other high crimes and 



§ 119. From this clause, it appears, that the power of 
impeachment does not extend to airy, but civil officers 
of tbe United States, iocludit^; the Prestdent, end Vice 
President. In England, it extends to all persons, wheth- 
er peers or commoners, and whether officers or not. 
There seems a pecuUar jmiprie^, in a republican gov- 
ernment, in confining tbe impeaching power to persons 
holding office- In such a government, ^1 the citizens are 
equal, and ought to have the same securi^ of a trial by 
jury, for aU crimes and oSences laid to their charge, 
when not holding any official character. They mi^t, 
otherwise, be subject to gross political oppressions, and 
prosecutions, which might ruin tl%ir fortunes, or subject 
them to unjusbSable odium. When a person accepts an 
office, be may fairly be held to consent to a waiver of 
this privil^e ; and there can be no reasonable objec- 
doa, on his part, to a trial by impeachment, since it cm go 
no further than to a removu from office, aiad a disqualifi* 
cation to hold office. 

§ 120. Who are " civil t^eera," within tbe meaning 
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of this coDslitutioDsl provision, is an inquiry, which natu- 
rally presenis itself ; and the answer cannot, perhaps, be 
deemed setded, by any solemn adjudication. The term 
*' civil" has various significations. It is sometimes used, 
in contradistinction to barbarout, or lavage, to indicate 
a state of society, reduced to order and regular govern- 
ment. Thus, we speak of civil life, civil society, civil gov- 
ernment, and civil liberty; inwbichcases, it is nearly equiv- 
alent, in meaning, to political. It is sometimes used in 
contradistinction to criminal, to indicate the private rights 
and remedies of men, as members of the community, in 
contrast to those, which are public, and relate to the gov 
emment. Thus, we speak of civil process and criminal 
process, civil jurisdiction and criminal jurisdiction. It 
13 sometimes used in contradistinction to military or cede- 
riaalieal, to natural or foreign. Thus, we speak of a 
civil station, as opposed to a military or ecclesiastical 
station ; a civil death, as opposed to a natural death ; a 
civil war, as opposed to a foreign war. The sense, in 
which the term is used in the Constitution, seems to be in 
contradistinction to military, to indicate the rights and 
duties relating to citizens generally, in contradistinction to 
those of persons eng^ed in the land or naval service of 
the ffovernment. It is in this sense, that Sir William 
Blackstone speaks of the laity in England, as divided in- 
to three distinct states ; the civil, the military, and the 
maritime ; the two latter embracing the land and naval 
forces of the government. And in the same sense, tlie 
expenses of the civil list of officers are spoken of, in con- 
tradistinction to those of the army and navy. 

§ 121. All officers of the United States, therefore, 
who hold their appointments under the national govern- 
ment, whether their duties are executive or judicial, in 
the highest or in the lowest departments of the govern- 
ment, with the exception of officers, in the army and na- 
vy, are properly civil officers, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, and liable to impeachment. The reason 
for excepting military and naval officers is, that they are 
subject to trial and punishment according to a peculiar 
military code, the laws, rules, and usages of war. The 
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veiy nature and efficiency of militaiy duties and discipHoe 
require this summary and exclusive jurisdiction ; and tbe 
promptitude of its operations is not only better suited 
to the notions of military men ; but they deem their hon- 
or and tbeir reputation more safe in the hands of their 
brother officers, than iu any merely civil tribunal. In- 
deed, in military and naval affairs, it is quite clear, that 
the Senate could scarcely possess competeDt knowledge 
or experience to decide upon the acts of military men ; 
so much are these acts to be governed by mere usage 
and custom, by military discipline, and military discre- 
tion, that the Constitution has wisely committed the 
whole trust to the decision of courts-martial. 

§ 132. It is observable, that the clause makes the 
President and Vice President expressly liable to im- 
peachment. And the question arose, upon an impeach- 
ment, in 1799, whether a Senator is a civil officer of the 
United States, in the sense of the Constitution, so as to 
be liable to an impeachment. It was on that occasion de- 
cided, by the Senate, that he is not ; and, of course, the 
same principle would apply to a Representative in Con- 
gress. The ground of this decision seems to have been 
that a Senator does not derive his appointment from or 
under the National Government, but from the State Le- 
gislature ; and that the clause contemplated only such civil 
officers, as derived tbeir appointment from the National 
Government, and were responsible for tbeir conduct 
thereto. Motives of public policy would also conduce to 
the esiablishment of ibis same conclusion, since the im- 
peachment of Legislators for their official acts might have 
a tendency to overawe or intimidate them in the discharge 
of theur public functions. In the whole history and prac- 
tice of England and America, no example can be found, of 
any attempt to introduce such a prmciple ; and this very 
silence is expressive of the state of public opinion as to 
the dai^er and impolicy of conferring such a power. 

§ 123. The offences, to which impeachments extend, 
are, "treason, bribery, and other high crimes and mis- 
demeraors." No person can reasonably doubt the pro- 
priety of the removal, and disqualification from office, of 
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■ pnsoB, who is guttly of treason, which aims at tin 
orerthrow <^ the goveranient, or of bribery, which cor* 
rupts its doe admiDistratJMi. And doubtJess there are 
other high crimes and misdemcaaors, to which the pow* 
er of impeachment may properly be applied, since they 
may be utterly incompatible with the pubhc safety and 
interests, or may bring the government itself into ifisgrace 
ud obloquy. 

§ 124. But an important in^iry still remains, as to the 
nature and definition of these cnmes. What is the crime of 
treason .' What is the crime of bribery ? What are high 
crimes B>d miademeanors in the sense of the Coastiiution f 
For the definition of treason we may resort to the Congti- 
tution itodf. For the definition of bribery we must resort 
to the aommon law, which alone ftimishes the proper ex- 
position of the nature and limits of the ofTence. But aeith6T 
the Constitution, nor the statutes of the United States, have 
in any manner defined any other crimes to be high crimes 
tttd misdemeanors, and as such, exposing the party to 
impeachment. How then are we to ascertain, what of- 
feBce», be«des treason and bribery, are within the scope 
of the impeaching power ? If we say, that there are no 
oth«r offences, which are impeachable ofiences, until Con- 
{^ess baa enacted some law on the subject, then the Con* 
stituttoD, a& to all oimes except treaaoit and bribery, has 
remaioed x. dead letter, up to the present hour. Such a 
doctrhae, would be tnily alarming and dangerous. 

§ 1^. Cof^ress hare nidieutatingly adopted the con- 
tusion, that no previous ^atute is necessary to anihoriee 
an impeachment for any official miaccmduct ; nod the 
roles of proceeding, and the rules (rf eridexce, as well as 
the principles of decisioB, have been onifbnafy regulated 
by the known doctrines <^ the common low, and parlia* 
tnentaiy usage. In the few cases of impeacbmcDt, which 
have hitherto been tried, do one of the chafes has rested 
upon my statntaUe misdemeanors. It seemSr ihen, to 
be the setded doctrine of the high court of impeachment, 
that though the common kw cannot he a fouiHlstion of a 
inrisdiction oot given by the CcnsMutum, or laws, diat 
jurisdiction, when given, attaches, and is to be exercised, 
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according lo the rules of the common law ; and that, what 
are, and whet are doi, high crimes and tnisdeineaDors, ii 
to be ascertained by a recurrence to ibat great basis of 
American jiiriit prudence. Tlie reasoning, by which tiM 
power of the House of Representatives to punish for 
coatempts (which are breaches of privileges, and offen- 
ces not defined by any positive laws) has been upheld bj 
the Supreme Court, stands upon similar grounds ; for if 
the Hxiuse had no jurisdiction to punish for contempts, 
until ibe acts bad been previously defined, and ascertained 
by positive law, it is clear, tlrat the process of arrest 
would be illegal. 

§ 136. This subject may be concluded by a summary 
etatemeat of llie mode of proceeding in the institution and 
trial of impeachments, as it is of rare occurrence, and is 
not governed by the formalities of die ordinary prosecu- 
uons in courta at law. 

§ 127. When, then, an officer is known or suspected 
lo be guilty of malversation in office, some member of 
the House of Representatives usually brings forward a 
fesoluUon to accu.se the parly, or for the appointment of 
a committee, to consider and report upon llie charges 
laid against him. The latter is the ordinary course ; and 
the report of a committee usually contains, if adverse to 
the party, a statement of the charges, and recommends 
a resolution, that he be impeached therefor. If the res- 
olution is adopted by the House, a committee is then 
appointed to impeach the party at the bar of the Senate, 
and to state, that the articles against him will be exhibit- 
ed in due time, and made good before the Senate ; and 
to demand, tliat the Senate talce order for the appearance 
oi [he party lo answer to the impeachment. This being 
accordingly dwie, the Senate signify their willingness to 
lake such order ; and articles are then prepared by a 
committee, under the direction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which, when reported to, and approved by, 
the House, are then presented in the like manner to the 
Senate ; and a committee of managers are appointed to. 
conduct the impeachment. As soon as the articles nre- 
thus presented, the Senate issue a process, sunmioning 
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the parly to appear, at a given day, beibre them, to an- 
swer the articles. The process is served by the sergeant- 
Bt-arms of the Seaaie, and due return is made there(^ 
under oath. 

§ 128. The articles thus exhibited, need not, and in- 
deed do not, pursue the strict fonn and accuracy of an 
bdiclment. They are sometimes quite general in the 
form of the allegations ; bul always contain, or ought to 
contain, so much certainty, as to enable the party to put 
himself upon tlie proper defence, and also, in case of an 
acquittal, to avail himself of it, as a bar to another im- 
peachment. Additional articles may be exhibited, per- 
haps, at any stage of the prosecution. 

§ 129. When the return day of the process for ap- 
pearance has arrived, the Senate resolve themselves Into 
a court of impeachment, and the Senators are at that 
time, or before, solemnly sworn, or affirmed, to do im- 
partial justice upon the impeachment, according to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. The per- 
son impeached is then called to appear and answer the 
articles. If he does not appear in person, or by attor- 
ney, bis default is recorded, and the Senate may proceed 
ex parte (that is, on the claim of one side] to the trial of 
the impeachment- If he does appear in person, or by 
attorney, his appearance is recorded. Counsel for the 
parlies are admitted to appear, and to he heard upon an 
impeachment. 

§ 130. When the party appears, he is entitled to he 
furnished with a copy of the articles o( impeachment, and 
time is allowed him to prepare his answer thereto. The 
answer, like the articles, is exempted from the necessity 
of observing great strictness of form. The party may 
plead, that he is not guilty, as to part, and make a fur- 
ther defence, as to the residue ; or he miy, in a few 
words, saving all excepuons, deny the whole charge or 
charges ; or he may plead specially, in justification or 
excuse of the supposed offences, all the circumstances 
attendant upon tlie case. And he is also indulged with 
the liberty of offering argumentative reasons, as well as 
facts, against the charges, in support, and as part, of his 
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answer, to repel them. It is usual to give a full and par- 
ticular answer separately to each article of the accusation. 
§131. When the answer is prepared and given in, 
the next regular proceeding is, for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to file a replication to the answer in writing, 
in substance denying the truth and validity of the defence 
stated in the answer, and averring the truth and suffi- 
ciency of the charges, and the readiness of the House to 
prove them at such convenient time and place, as shall 
be appointed for that purpose by the Senate. A time 
is then assigned for the trial ; and the Senate, at that 
period or before, adjust the preliminaries and other pro- 
ceedings proper to be had, before and at the trial, by 
fixed regilladons ; which are made known to the House 
of Representatives, and to the party accused. On the 
day appointed for the trial, the House of Representatives 
appear at the bar of the Senate, either in a body, or by 
tlie managers selected for that purpose, to proceed with 
the trial. Process to compel the attendance of witnesses 
is previously issued at the request of either party, by or- 
der of the Senate ; and at the time and place appointed, 
tbey are bound to appear and give testimony. On the 
day of trial, the pardes being ready, the managers to con- 
duct the prosecution open it on behalf of the House of 
Representatives, one or more of them delivering an ex- 
planatory speech, either of the whole charges, or of one 
or more of iheiu. The proceedings are then conducted 
substantially, as they are upon common judicial trials, as 
to the admission or rejection of tesdmony, the examina- 
tion and cross-examination of witnesses, the rules of evi- 
dence, and the legal doctrines, as to crimes and misde- 
meanors. When the whole evidence has been gone 
through, and the parties on each side have been fully 
beard, the Senate then proceed to the consideration of 
the case. If any debates arise, they are conducted iii 
secret ; if none arise, or after they are ended, a day id 
assigned for a final public decision by yeas and nays 
upon each separate charge in the articles of impeach- 
ment. When the court is assembled for this purpose, 
the quesdon is propounded to each member of the Sen- 
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Bta by name, hy the President of the Senate, in the 
following manner, npon each article, the same being 

first read by the Secretary of the Senate. " Mr. , 

bow say you, is the respondent guilty, or not guiliy, 

of B h'rgh crime and mtsdemeaoor, as chained in the 

article of impeachment ?" Whereupon the member 
rises in liis place, and answers guilty, or not guilty, as 
his opinion is. If upon no one article, two thirds of the 
Senate decide, that the party is guilty, he is then entitled 
to an acqiiitlal, and is declared accordingly to be acquit- 
ted by the President of the Senate. If he is convicted 
of all, or any, of the articles, the Senate then proceed to 
fix, and declare tlie proper punishment. The pardoning 
power of the President does not, as will be presently 
seen, extend to judgements upon impeachment ; and 
hence, when once pronounced, they become al»olute 
and irreversible. 

§ 133. Having thus gone through the whole subject 
of impeachments, it only remains to observe, that a close 
survey of the system, unless we are egregiously deceived, 
will completely demonstrate the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments made in every part of it. The jurisdiction to im- 
peach is placed, where it should be, in the possession 
and power of the immediate representatives of ll>e peo- 
ple. The trial is before a body of great dignity, and 
ability, and bdepeadence, possessing the requisite knowl- 
edge and lirmness to act with vigor, and to decide with 
impartiality upon the charges. Tbe persfflis subjected 
to the trial are officers of the national government ; and 
the (fences are such, as may afiect the rights, duties, 
■nd relations of the party accused, to the public in his 
political or official character, either directly or renxttely. 
The general rules of law and evidence, appMcable to 
common trials, are interposed, to protect the party against 
die exercise of wanton opjH'ession, and artutrary power. 
And the final judgement is confined to a removal from, 
■nd disqualification for, office ; thus limiting the punish- 
iDflut to such modes of redress, as are penuliarly fit for a 
political tribunal to administer, and as will secure the pub- 
lic against political Injuries. In odier respects, the offence 
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is left to be disposed of by the common tribunals of jua- 
dce, according to the tans of the land, upon an indict- 
ment found by a grand jury, and a trial by a jury of- 
peers, before whom the party is to stand for his nnal de* 
lirerance, like his fellow-cidzeDs. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Ekctiotu and J\feetingt of Congnit. 

§ 133. We next come to the fourth section of the 
6r3t article, which treats of the elections and meetings of 
Congress. The first clause is, — '* The time, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Represen- 
tatives, ahall he prescribed in each State, hy the Legisla- 
ture thereof. But the Congress may, at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators." There is great propriety 
in leaving to the State Legislatures the right, in the first 
instance, ofregulatingthe times and places of choosing the 
members of Coi^ress, as every State is thus enabled to 
consult its own local convenience in the choice ; and it 
would he difficult to prescribe any uniform time or place 
of elections, which would, in all possible changes in the 
situation of the States, be found convenient lor all of 
them. On the other hand, as the ability of the General 
Government to cariy on its own operations depends upoD 
these elections being duly had, it is plam, that it o^t 
not to be left to the State governments, exclusively, to 
decide, whether such elections should be had, or iwt. 
The maxim of sound political wisdom ia, that every gov- 
ernment ought to contain in itself the means of its own 
preservation. And, therefore, an ulterior and paramount 
power is reserved to Congress, to make or alter the r^ 
ulations as to such elections, so as to reserve the effi- 
ciency of the General Government. But, inasmuch as 
the State Legislatures are to elect Senators, the places 
of their meeUugs are left to their owu discretion, as most 
8* 
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& to be decided hj themselves, with reference to their 
erdinary duties and conveQience. But Congress naay 
still prescribe the times, at which such elections shall bci 
made. 

§ 134. The next clause is, — " The Congress ghal] 
assemble at least once in every year ; and such meetiog 
shall be on the first Monday of December, unless they 
shall, by law, appoint a different day." The importance 
of this provision can scarcely be overrated by a free peo- 
ple, accustomed to know their rights, and jealous iu the 
maintenance of them. Unless some time were prescrib- 
ed for the regular meetings of Congress, they would de- 
pend upon the good will and pleasure of Congress itself, 
or of some other department of the government. In times 
of violent factions, or military usurpations, attempts might 
be made to postpone such meetings for an unreasonable 
length of time, in order to prevent the redress of griev- 
ances, or secure the violators of the laws from condign 
punishment. Annual meetings of the legislature have 
long been deemed, both in England and America, a great 
security to liberty and justice ; and it was true wisdom 
to establish the duty of such annual meetings, by a polit- 
ical provision in the Ccmstitution, which could not be 
evaded or disobeyed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Pmnn aad Privilegti of both Hotut: 

. § 135. TuR &(h section of the first article contaioq 
BB enumeration of the powers, ri^ts, and duties of each 
branch of the Legislature, in its separate and distinct or- 
gania character. The first clause is, — "Each House 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions, of its own members ; and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller num- 
ber may adjours, from day to day, snd may be authorized 
IQ compel the attendance of absent member^, in sucb 
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ifsaoer, and under such penalties, ai each House m^y 

provide. " 

' § 136. These powers are common to all tbelegisla- 
nve bodies of the Slates ; and, indeed, to those of other 
free governments. They seem indispensable to the due 
iadependeoce and efficiency of the body. The power to 
judge of the elections, returns, and quaJifications, of the 
m^Dbefs of each House, must be lodged somewhere ; 
for otherwise, any intruder, or usurper, might assume to 
be a member. It can be safely lodged in no other body, 
but that, in which the party claims a seal ; for otberwisei 
i(s independence, its purity, and even its existence, might 
be under the control of a foreign authority. It is equally 
important, that a proper quorum for the despatch of busi- 
ness should be fixed, otherwise a cunning, or industrious, 
tpinority mi^t, by stratagem, usurp the functions of the 
majority, and pass laws at their pleasure. On the other 
i)and, if a smaller number were not authorized to adjomn 
from day to day, or to compel the attendance of other 
members, all legislation might be suspended at the pleas- 
tire of the absentees, and the Legislature itself be virtually 
dissolved. 

§ 137. The next clause is, — " Each House may de- 
termine the rules of its proceedings, punish its membera 
Ibr disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two 
thirds, espel a member." These powers, also, are usually 
granted to legislative bodies. If they did not exist, it 
would he utterly impracticable to transact the business of 
the nation at att, or at least, to transact it with decency, 
deliberation, and order. Without rules, no public body 
can suitably perform its functions. If rules are made, 
they are mere nullities, unless the persons on whom they 
are to operate, can be compelled to obey them. But, if 
an unlimited power to punish, even to the extent of ex- 
pulsion, existed, it might, in factious times, be applied by 
a domineering majority, to get rid of the most intelligent, 
virtuous, and efficient of their opponents. There is, 
therefore, a check interposed, which requires a concur- 
rence of two thirds to expel ; and this number can hard- 
ly be presumed to concur in exercising the power of ex- 
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pulsion, except in cases of flagrant breaches of the rights 
of the House. 

§ 138. The next clause is, — " Each House shall keep 
a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time pub- 
lish the same, except such parts as may, in their judge- 
ment, require secrecy. And the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House, on any question, shall, at 
the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on 
the journal." Each of these provisions has the same 
object, to insure publicity and responsibility in all the 
proceedings of Congress, so that the public mind may be 
enlightened, as to the acts of the members. But cases 
may exist, where secrecy may be indispensable to the 
complete operation of the intended acts, either at home or 
abroad. And, on the other hand, an unlimited power to 
call the yeas and nays on every question, at the mere will 
of a single member, would interrupt and retard, and, in 
many cases, wholly defeat, the public business. In each 
case, therefore, a reasonable limitation is interposed. 

§ 139. The next clause is, — " Neither House, during 
the session of Congress, shall, without the consent of the 
other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
pkce than that in which the two Houses shall be situng." 
Here, again, the object of the clause is manifest, to pre- 
vent either House from suspending, at its pleasure, the 
regular course of legislation, and even of carrying the 
power to the extent of a dissolution of the session. The 
duration of the sessions of Congress, subject only to the 
constitutional expiration of the term of office of the mem- 
bers, thus depends upon their own pleasure, with the sin- 
gle exception (as we shall hereafter see) of the case, where 
the two Houses disagree, in respect to the time of ad- 
journment, when it IS given to the President. So that 
their independence is effectually guarded against any en- 
ctoachment on the part of the Executive. In England, 
the King may prorogue or dissolve Parliament at his plea- 
sure ; and, before the Revolution, the same power was 
generally exercised by the Governors in most of the Amer- 
ican Colonies. 

^ 140. These are all the powers and privileges ex.- 
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pressty enumeraied, as belonging to th^ two Houses. 
But other incidental powers mey well be presumed to ex- 
ist. Among tliese, the power to punish contempts, com- 
miited against either Hnuse by strangers, has been gener- 
ally admilied, and insisted npon in practice, as indispensa- 
ble to the freedom, the deliberative functions, and the 
personal safely of the members. 

§ 141. The sixth section of the first article contaim 
en enumeration of the personal rights, privileges, and 
disabilities of the members, as contradistinguished from 
lliose of the Houses, of which they are members. The 
first clause is, — " The iSenators and Representatives shall 
receive a compensation for their services, (o he ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of tbe 
United Slates. They shall, in oil cases, except treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest, 
during their attendance at the session of the respective 
Houses, and in going to, and returning from, the same. 
And for any speech or debate in either House, they shall 
not be questioired in any other place." 

^ 142. First, Compensation. It has been greatly- 
questioned, whether, on the whole, it is best to allow 
compensation to members of Congress, or not. On the 
one hand, it has been said, that it tempts unworthy and 
avaricious men to intrigue for office, and to defeat candi- 
dates of higher talents and virtues. On the other hand, 
it has been said, that unless compensation be allowed, 
merit of the highest order may be excluded by poverty 
from the national councils ; and in a republican govern- 
ment nothing can be more impolitic than to give to wealth 
superior encouragement, and facility in obtaining office. 
The latter reasoning had its due force, and prevailed in 
the Convention and with the 4>eople. 

§ 143. Next, the privilege from arrest. This is given 
in all cases, (except of crimes,) in going to, attending 
upon, and returning from, any session of Congress. It 
would be a great mistake to consider it, as in reality a 
personal privilege, for the benefit of the member. It is 
rather a privilege for the benefit of his constituents, that 
they may not be deprived of the presence, services, and 
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inSuence of their onm Ilepreseataiive in the national 
councils. It might otherwise happen, that be might be 
arrested from mere malice, or from political persecution, 
or upon some unfounded claim, and thus they might be 
depnved of his aid and talents during the whole session. 
§ 144. Thirdly, the liberty of speech and debate. 
This, too, is less to be regarded as a personal privilege, 
than as a public right, to secure independence, firmness, 
tnd fearlessness on the part of the members, so that, in 
discharging their high trusts, they may not be overawed 
by wealth, or power, or dread of prosecution. The 
same privilege is enjoyed in the British Parliament, and 
abo in the several State Legislatures of the Union, found- 
ed upon the same reasoning. 

^ 145. The next clause regards the disqualifications 
of members of Congress. "No Senator or Represen- 
tative shall, during the time for which he Is elected, be 
ipointed to any civil office, under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been increased during 
sucb time. And no person, holding any office under the 
United States, shall be a member of either House of 
Congress during his continuance in office." The object 
of these provisions is sufficiently manifest. It is, to se- 
cure the Legislature against undue influenccj and indirect 
corruption, on the part of the Executive. Whether 
much reliance can be placed upon guards of this disquali- 
fying nature, has been greatly doubted. It is not easy, 
by any constitutional or legislative enactments, to shut 
out all, or even many, of the avenues of undue or corrupt 
influence upon the human mind. The great securities for 
society — those, on which it niust for ever rest in a free 
government — are, responsibility to the people through 
elections, and personal character, and purity of principle. 
Where these ere wanting, there never can be any solid 
confidence, or any deep sense of duty. Where these exist, 
they become a sufficient guarantee against all sinister influ- 
ences, as well as all gross odences. It has been remarked, 
with equal profoundness and sagacity, that, as there is a 
degree of depravity in mankind, which requires a certain 
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degree of circumspectioo and distrust ; so there are other 
qualities in human nature, which justify a certain portion 
of esteem and confidence. Repuhlican government pre- 
supposes the existence of these qualities in a higher form, 
than any other. It might well be deemed harsh to dis- 
qualify an individual from any office, clearly required by 
the exigencies of the country, simply because he iiad done 
bis duty. And, on the other hand, the disqualificatioo 
might operate upon many persons, who might find their 
way into the national councils, as a strong inducement to 
postpone the creation of necessary offices, lest they should 
become victims of their high discharge of duty. The 
chances of receiving an appointment to a new office are 
not so many, or so enticing, as to bewilder many minds ; 
and if they are, the aberrations from duty are so easily 
traced, that they rarely, if ever, escape the public re- 
proaches. And if influence is to be exerted by the Ex- 
ecutive, for improper purposes, it will be quite as easy, 
and in its operation less seen, and less suspected, to give 
the stipulated patronage in another form, either of office, 
or of profitable employment, already existing. 

§ 146. The other part of the clause, which disquali- 
fies persons, holding any office under the United States, 
from being members of either House, during their continu- 
ance in office, has been still more universally applauded ; 
and has been vindicated upon the highest grounds of pub- 
lic policy. It is doubdess founded in a deference to State 
jealousy, and a sincere desire to obviate the fears, real or 
imaginary, that the General Government would obtain an 
undue preference over the Stale governments. It has 
also the strong recommendation, that il prevents any undue 
influence from office, either upon the parly himself, or 
those, with whom he is associated in legislative delibera- 
tions. The universal exclusion of all persons holding 
office, is (il must he admitted) attended with some incon- 
veniences. The Heads of the Departments ere, in fact, 
thus precluded from proposing, or vindicating their own 
measures in the face ofthe nation in the course of debate ; 
and are compelled to submit them to other men, who are 
either imperfecdy acquainted with the measures, or are 
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bdidereDt to their success or failure. Thus, that open 
and public respousitiility for measures, which properly be- 
loQgs to the Executive in all governmenis, aod especially 
ia a republican government, as its greatest security and 
strength, is cora|)letely done anay. The Executive is 
compelled to resort to secret and unseen influence, to pri- 
vate interviews, and private arrangements, to accomplish 
fais own appropriate purposes ; instead of proposing and 
lustaining his own duties and measures by a bold and manly 
appeal to the nation in the face of its representatives. One 
consequence of this state of things, is, lliai there never can 
be traced home to the Executive any responsibility for the 
measures, whi<:b are planned, and carried at his suggestion. 
Patronage may he quite as eflective under a difTeienl form. 
It may confer office on a frieud, or a relative, or a depen- 
dent. The hope of oflice, in future, muy seduce a man 
from his duty, as much as its present possession. And, 
after all, the chief guards against venality, in all govern- 
ments, must be placed in the high virtue, the unspotted 
honor, and the pure patriotism of public men. On this 
accoimt, it has been doubled, whether the exclusion of the 
Heads of Departments from Congress, has not led to the 
tise of indirect and irresponsible influence, on the part of 
the Executive, over the measures of Congress, far more 
than could exist, if tJie Heads of Departments held seats 
in Congress, and might he there compelled to avow and 
defend their own opinions. The provision, however, as 
it stands, has hitherto been found acceptable to the Amer- 
ican people, and ought not lightly to be surrendered. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Jtfode of Pasiing Laiei. 

§ 147. The seventh section of the first anicle, de- 
clares the mode of passing laws. The first clause is, — 
" All bills for raising revenue, shall originate in the House 
of Representatives ; but tlie Senate may propose, or 
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concur with amendmenis, as in other bills." This chnie* 
had its origin in the knonn rule of the British Farliameiitf 
that all money bills shall originate m the House of Com- 
mons. And so jealous are the House of Commom of 
tliis valuable privilege, that they will not Bufer the Houea 
of Lords to make the least alteration or amendraent to 
any such bill. The general reason, assigned for this priv- 
ilege, in that kingdom, is, that all taxes and supplies, raised 
upon the people, should originate with their immsftiat* 
representatives. But, in truth, it was intended by the pop* 
ular branch of the legislature, by this course, to acquire a 
permanent importance in the government ; and to be able 
to counterpoise the influence of the House of Lords, a 
body having hereditary rights and dignity. The same 
reason does not apply, with the same, force to our republi- 
can forms of government. But still, as the sttme power 
was exercised under some of the State governments, and 
as the House of Representatives may he deemed pecu- 
liarly well fitted to bring, to such sutnects, a full knowledge 
of the local interests, as well as of the wishes and opin- 
ions of the people, there is no inconvenience in allowing 
to the House the exclusive right to originate all such bills 
in the course of legislation. But, as taxes and revenue 
Jaws may bear with great inequality upon some of the 
States, and, above all, as direct taxes are, and must, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, be apportioned among the 
States according to the ratio of their population, as al- 
ready stated, a power to amend such laws is properly re- 
served to (be Senate, where all the States possess aa 
equal voice. The due influence of all the Stales is thus 
preserved over a subject of such vital importance ; and 
it might otherwise happen, that, from the overwhelming 
representation of some of the large States, in the House 
of Representatives, taxes might be levied, which would 
bear, with peculiar severity and hardship, upon the agricul- 
tural, commercial, or manufacturing, interests of the small- 
er States ; and thus the equilibrium of power, of influence, 
uid of inierest, of the several States, in the National coun- 
cils, might be practically subverted. 

§ 148. The next clause respects the power of the 
9 XIII. 
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President to approve and negative laws. It is as fol- 
lows : — " Every bill, which shall have passed the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it be- 
come a law, be presented to the President of the United 
Stales. If be approve, he shall siga it ; but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that House, in which 
it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large, on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, 
after such reconsideration, two thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with ihe 
objections, to the other House, by which it shall, like- 
wise, be reconsidered ; and, if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it shall become a law. But, in all such cases, 
the votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill, shall be entered on the journal of each House re- 
spectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the Pres- 
ident within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, ia 
like manner, as if he had signed it, unless the Congress, 
by their adjournment, prevent its return, in which case it 
shall not be a law." 

§ 149. The reasons, why the President should possess 
a qualified negative, (for an absolute negative would be 
highly objectionable,) are, if not quite obvious, at least, 
when fairly expounded, entirely satisfactory. In the first 
place, there is a natural tendency, in the legislative depart- 
ment, to intrude upon the rights, and to absorb the pow- 
ers, of the other departments of the government. If the 
Executive did not possess this qualified negative, he might 
gradually be stripped of all his authority, and become, 
what the Governors of some of the States now are, a mere 
p^eaot, and a shadow of magistracy. 

§ ISO. In the nest place, the power is important, as 
an additional security against the enactment of rash, im- 
mature, and improper laws. In the third place, the Pres- 
ident may fairly be deemed the representative of the 
whole nation, the choice being produced by a different 
modification of interests and opinions and votes, from that 
by which the choice of either branch of the National Le- 
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gislauire is produced, either that representing the People, 
or that representing the States. His power, therefore, 
of a qualified negative, being founded upon the suppositioa, 
that he truly represents ail the interests and opinions of 
the Union, introduces a useful element, to check any pre- 
ponderating interest of any section, in a particular meas- 
ure. It does not, like an absolute negative, suspend legis- 
lation, hut it merely refers the subject back, for a more 
deliberate review of the Senate and House. If two thirds 
of each branch still concur in favor of the measure, it be- 
comes a law. Thus, a thorough revision of the measure 
is guarantied ; and, at the same time, the deliberate wish- 
es of the Slates, and of the people, cannot be disobeyed. 
If two thirds of each branch do not dissent from the Pres- 
ident's opinion, the natural inference is, that the measure 
■ is not so far beyond all reasonable objections, that it ought 
ordinarily to prevail. The negative of the President was 
undoubtedly designed by the Constitution to be applied 
only on extraordinary occasions and exigencies ; and if 
it were to he applied to the common course of legislation, 
it might be fraught with great public mischiefs, and weak- 
en, if not overthrow, the just power of legislation by 
Congress, since it may be presumed, that it can rarely 
happen, in a country, havmg such a diversity of interests, 
and pursuits, and opinions, as ours, that a clear majon^ 
of two thirds of each House can be obtained against the 
known wishes, and natural influence of the Executive de- 
partment. On the other hand, if Congress should often 
be driven, by the frequent use of it, to pass laws, in op- 
position to the President's negative, it would gradually 
introduce a disregard of his opinions, and a hostile oppo- 
sition to his authority. Such a state of things would, 
certainly, in every view, be most inconvenient and unde- 
sirable. The evil, however, could scarcely be of a very 
long continuance ; for, if the President should abuse bis 
power, (as certainly he sometimes may,) the people have 
the proper remedies in their own hands, and can compel 
him to relinquish office at no distant period- 

§ 151. But the qualified negative is not left wholly 
without restraint. The President must prompUy exer- 
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else it, witbio ten days, excluding Sundajr ; otherwise, the 
bill becomes a law. And, on the other hand. Congress 
are deprived of the power of preventing its due exercise 
by a hasty adjournment within the ten days, so as to leave 
the President without sufficient time for due deliberation. 
If a qualified negative is to be allowed at all, it would 
seem thus to be as much restrained, bs the public good can 
require, or, at least, as much, as its proper exercise can 
justify, 

§ 153. The remaining clause provides a like regula- 
tion in regard to orders, resolutions, and votes, to which 
Uie concurrence of both Houses is necessary. It is, — 
" Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concur- 
rence of tiie Senate and House of Representatives may 
be necessary, (exeept on a question of adjournment,) 
shall be presented to the President of the Uiuted Stales ; 
and, before the same shall take effect, shall be approved 
by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill." If this provision had not been made, 
Congress, by adopting the form of an order, or resolution, 
or vote, insiead of a bill, might have efFectuaily defeated 
the President's negative in many important potions of 
legislation. The reason of the exception as to adjouni- 
ments, is, that this power is peculiarly fit to be acted 
upon by Congrees, according to their own discretion ; and, 
therefore, it is, (as we have seen,) by a preceding clause, 
vested in both Houses, and devolves on the President, 
only in cases of their disagreement. 

§ 153. We have now completed the review of the 
structure and organisation of the l^slative department ; 
and, it has been shown, that it is admirably adapted for a 
wholesome and upright exercise of the powers confided 
to it. All the checks, which human ingenuity has been 
able to devise, or at least all, which, with reference to our 
habits, our institutions, and our diversities of local inter- 
ests, seem practicable, to give perfect operation to the 
machinery, to adjust its movements, to prevent its ec- 
centricities, and to balance its forces ; all these have 
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been introduced, with sii^ular skill, ingenuity, and nis- 
doFD, inio the arrangemeots. Yet, after all, the fabric 
may fall ; for the work of man is perishable. Nay, It 
must fall, if there be not that vital spirit in the people, 
which can alone nourish, sustain, and direct, all its move- 
ments. If ever the day shall arrive, in which the best 
talents, and the best virtues shall be driven from of- 
fice, by intrigue, or corruption, by the denunciations of 
the press, or by the persecutions of party factions, legis- 
lation will cease lo be national. It will be wise by acci- 
dent, and bad by system. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PtMBen of Congress. — Taxation. 

§ 154. We next come to the consideration of the legis- 
lative powers conferred on Congress, which are contain- 
ed in the eighth section of the first article. The first clause 
is, — " The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States. Bui all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throi^hout the United States." What 
is the true interpretation of this clause, has been matter of 
considerable controversy ; that is to say, whether the 
words, " Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises," constitute a distinct 
clause and confer a substantive independent power ; and 
the words, " to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States," 
constitute another, distinct clause, and substantive and 
independent power ; or, whether these latter words are a 
dependent ckuse, merely qualifying the former clause, 
and so the whole lo be read together, as if the words stood 
thus, — " Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises," in order '^ to pay the 
pubUc debts, and to provide for the common defence and 
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geaeral welfare;" that is to say, Congress shall have pow- 
er to lay taxes, &.C., for the purpose of payii^ the public 
debts, and providing for the common defence and genera] 
welfare. If the former be the true interpretation, then it 
is obvious, that the powers of the National Government, 
under color of the authority of the clause to provide for 
the common defence and general welfare, would be prac- 
tically unlimited. If the latter be the true interpretation, 
then the words properly amount to a limitation or qualifi- 
cation of the power of taxation ; so that no taxes can he 
laid by Congress, except to pay the debts, and to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare. The latter 
seems the more just and solid interpretation of the words, 
and most conformable to the true spirit and objects of the 
instrument. 

§ 155. The necessityof the power of taxation, to the 
vigorous action of the National Government, would seem 
to be self-evident- The want of it, was one of the prin- 
cipal defects under the Confederation. A National Gov- 
ernment, without the power of providing for its own ex- 
penditures, charged with public burdens and duties, and 
yet deprived of adequate means to sustain and perform 
ibem, would soon become wholly inert and imbecile. It 
would be almost as absurd, as to bind a man immovably to 
the earth, and yet at the same time to require him to walk 
(broad. If, then, there is to be a real, eSective National 
Government, there must be a power of taxation given to 
it, adequate to its wants, its objects, and its duties. The 
only proper remaining inquiry would t>e, whether the 
power of tasetioa should be limited to particular speci- 
fied objects and sources, or whether the power sliould 
be general and unlimited. It is obvious, that If limited 
to parucular objects and sources, those objects and sour- 
ces might be exhausted, or might became utterly loade- 
equate to die public wanta, or might be taxed to an 
extent, which would be ruinous to particular employ- 
ments and interests. Thus, for example, if the power 
were limited to mere taxes on commerce, and the nation 
abould be engaged in war, or should otherwise be io- 
Tfdved m heavgr expettditures in tba course of unfortunate 
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events, the very attempt to defray the oational expendi- 
tures, and supply the national wants, by taxes on com- 
merce, might amount to an utter annihilation of all its 
vaiue, and be equivalent to a total prohibition of all for- 
eign trade. The same would be equally true, if the pow- 
er of tasation were limited exclusively to lands, or to the 
products of agriculture, or manufactures, or to taxes on 
particular articles, such as wheat, com, cotton, dour, rice, 
or domestic animals. The power of taxation, on tba 
other hand, if general and unrestricted, will leave to Con- 
gress a free choice, from time to time, to select such arti- 
cles for taxation as shall be moat productive, and least 
burdensome, and thus to supply the public wants, without 
endangering the interests, or depressing the products, of 
every section of the Country, For these reasons, the 
power has been given in unlimited terms ; and the wisdom 
of the provision will scarcely now be called in question, 
by any considerate mind. 

§156. The words used, are, " taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises." In a general sense, all contributions, im- 
posed by the Government upon individuals for the service 
of the State, are taxes, by whatever name they may be 
called. In this sense, they are usually divided into two 
classes ; — direct taxes, under which head are included 
taxes on land, and other real estate, and poll, or capita- 
tion taxes, or taxes on the polls or persons of individuals ; 
indirect taxes, underwhlch head are classed those, which 
ue levied ooly upon articles of consumption, and, of 
course, of which every person pays only so much, as he 
consumes of the articles. The word " duties," is often 
used as synonymous with taxes ; but is more often used 
as synonymous with "customs," which are taxes levied 
upon goods and merchandise, which are exported or im- 
ported. In this sense, duties are equivalent to " imposts," 
although the latter word is often restrained to duties on 
goods and merchandise, which are imported from abroad. 
"Excises," is a word, generally used in contradistinction 
to " imposts," in its restricted sense ; and is applied to 
internal or inland impositions, levied sometimes upon the 
conaumptiofl of a commodity, sometimes upon the retail 
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sale of it, and sometimes upon the manufacture of it. 
Thus, a tax, levied upon goods imported from a foreign 
countiy, is generally called an " impost" duty ; and a tax, 
levied upon goods manufactured or sold in a country, is 
called an " excise" duty. The jneanings of these words, 
therefore, often run into each other ; and all of them are 
used Id the Constitution, to avoid any ambiguity, as to 
any one of them being used in a general sense, or in a re- 
stricted sense, which might involve endless doubts as to 
the true extent of the constitutional power. 

§ 157. The power of taxation is not, however, unlim- 
ited in its character. The taxes levied must he (as we 
have seen) either to pay the public debts, or to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States. They cannot be levied solely for foreign pur- 
poses, or in aid of foreign nations, or for purposes not na- 
tional in their objects or character. In the next place, 
all direct taxes (as we have also seen) are to be ap- 
portioned among the several Stales, in the same manner 
as Representatives, that is, according to the numbers of 
the population, to be ascertained in the particular mode 
pointed out in the Constitution. There is another clause 
of the Constitution, on the same subject, which declares, 
" That no capitation, or other direct lax, shall be laid, un- 
less in proportion to the census, or enumeration, herein 
before directed to be taken." There do not seem to be 
any other cases, in which a direct tax can be laid accord- 
ing to the sense of the Constitution, except by a direct 
tax on land or other real estate, or a capitation or poll 
tax ; for no other taxes seem capable of an apportion- 
ment among the States. All other taxes, that is, all 
" duUes, imposts, and excises," are required to be uni- 
form throughout the United States. The reason of the 
latter rule, is, to prevent Congress from giving any undue 
preference to the pursuits or interests of one State over 
those of any other. It might otherwise happen, that the 
agriculture, commerce, or manufactures of one State 
might he built up on the ruins of the interests of another ; 
&nd, the combination of a few States in Congress might 
secure a monopoly of certain branches of trade and busi- 
ness exclusively to themselves. 
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§ 158. And furdier, to enforce this uDiforiDitx, and to 
preserve the equal rights of all the States, it is declared, 
ID a subsequent clause of the Constttulion, that '* No tax 
or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 
No preference shall be given, by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue, to the ports of one State over those of 
another ; nor shall vessels, bound to (h- from one State, 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. " 

§ 159. The obvious object of these provisions is, lo 
prevent any possibility of applying the power to lay taxes, 
or regulate commerce, injuriously to the interests of any 
one State, so as to favor or aid another. If Congress 
were allowed to lay a duty on exports from any one Slate, 
it might unreasonably injure, or even destroy, the staple 
productions, <x common articles of that State. The in- 
equality of such a tax nould be extreme. In some of the 
States, the whole of their means result from agricultural 
exports. Id others, a great portion ia derived titaa other 
sources ; from external dsbenes ; from freights ; and from 
the profits of commerce in its largest extent. The bur- 
den of such a tax would, of course, be very unequally dis- 
tributed. The power is, therefore, wholly taken away ID 
intermeddle with the subject of esptwts. On the other 
hand, preferences mi^t be given to the ports of one State 
by regulations, either of commerce or of revenue, whiclj 
mighi confer on diem local facilities or privileges in regard 
(o commerce, or to revenue. And such preferences might 
be equally fatal, if indirectly given under the milder form 
, of requirmg an entry, clearance, or paym^K of duties in 
the ports of any State, other than the ports of the State, 
to or from which the vessel was bound. The last clause, 
therefore, does not prohibit Congress from requiring an 
entry or clearance, or payment of duties at the custom- 
house on importations in any port of a State, to or from 
which the vessel is bound ; but cuts off tfae right to re- 
quire stich acts to be done ui other States, to which tbe 
vessel is not boimd. In other words, it cuts off the power 
to require that circuity of voyage, whieh, under tbe Brit- 
ish colonial system, was employed to interrupt the Amer- 
ican commerce before the Revolution. No Americaa 
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vessel could then trade with Europe, unless through a cir- 
cuitous voyage to and from a British port. 

§ 160. But, as the power of taxation is not exclusive- 
ly vested in the Naiionai Government, but tnay also be 
concurrently exercised by the State Governments, it be- 
came essential, in order fully to effectuate the same gen- 
eral purposes, and to prevent any State from securing un- 
due preferences and monopolies in its own favor, to lay 
some restraints upon the exercise of this power by the 
States. Accordingly another clause in the Constitution 
declares, — " No State shall, uithout the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports, or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws. And the net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on imports and exports, shall 
be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and 
all such IeTws shall be subject to the revision of Congress. 
No State shall, without the conseut of Congress, lay any 
tonnage duty." A petty warfare of regulation among the 
States is thus prevented, which might otherwise rouse re- 
sentments, and create dissensions, dangerous to the peace 
and harmony of the Union, The exceptions in favor of 
inspection laws, to a limited extent, is for the purpose of 
enabling each Slate to improve the quality of articles, 
produced by the labor and industry of its own inhabitants ] 
and thus to fit them better for exportation, as well as for 
domestic use. Yet, even here, the superintending power 
of Congress is reserved, lest, under color of such laws, 
attempts should be made to injure the interests of other 
States. The net produce of all such duties and imposts 
is to be for the use of the National treasury ; and the 
laws themselves, by which they are imposed, are subject 
to the revision of Congress. Thus, the temptations on the 
part of any State to levy heavy inspection duties are ma- 
terially diminished, and an effectual remedy is provided to 
meet any intentional, or accidental excess. Having thus 
brought together all the various, but scattered articles of 
the Constitution, on the subject of taxation, the subject 
may be dismissed with the single remark, that as no power 
is more likely, in its abuse, to be deuimental to the public 
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welfare, so no one is guarded with more care, and adjust- 
ed with more aoxious deference to local and sectional in< 
teresls. 

§ 161. Notwithstanding, however, all the solicitude 
manifested by the Constitution, on this subject, inasmuch 
as the power of taxation is concurrent in the National and 
State Governments, it is obvious, that many nice and del- 
icate questions must perpetually arise {as indeed some have 
already arisen) as to the time and boundaries of the power 
and rights of each government. For, however true it 
m&y be, that in a direct conflict between the constitu- 
tional authority of the Union and that of a Slate, the for- 
mer must be deemed paramount and superior in its obliga- 
tory force ; yet the question when, and how far, such a 
conflict does in fact exist, must often involve many diffi- 
cult and embarrassing inquiries, which do not admit of any 
universal solution. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Power to Bonwo Mowy, and Rtgulate Commerce. 

§ 162. The next power of Congress is, "to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United States." This 
power, also, seems indispensable to the sovereignty and 
existence of the National Government ; for otherwise, in 
times of great public dangers, or severe public calamities, 
it might be impossible to provide, adequately, for the pub- 
lic exigencies. In times of peace, it may not, ordinarily, 
be necessary for the expenditures of a nation to exceed its 
revenues. But the experience of all nations must convince 
us, that, in times of war, the burdens and expenses of a 
single year may more than equal the ordinary revenue of 
ten years. And, even in times of peace, there are occa- 
sions, in which loans may be the most facile, convenient, 
and economical means of supplying any extraordinary ex- 
penditure. The experience of the United States, has 
already shown the importance of the power, both in peace 
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and ia war. Without this resource, neither the war of 
Independence, nor the more recent war with Great Brit- 
ain could have been successfully carried on, or terminated. 
And the purchase of Louisiana was hy the same means 
promptly provided for, without being felt by the nation, m 
Its ordinary fiscal concerns. 

§ 163. The next power of Congress is, "to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and anwng the several 
Btates, and with the Indian tribes." The warn of this 
power to regulate commerce was, as has been already 
suggested, a leading defect of the Confederation. In the 
diSerent States, the most opposite and condictmg regula- 
tions existed ; each pursued its own real or supposed local 
interests ; each was jealous of the rivalry of its neighbors ; 
and each was successively driven to retaliatory measm'es, 
in order to satisfy public ckmor, or to alleviate private 
distress. In the end, however, all their measures became 
utterly nugatory, or mischievous, engendering mutual hos- 
tilities, and prostrating all their commerce at the feet of 
foreign nations. It Is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
oppressed and degraded stale of domestic commerce, man- 
ufactures, and agriculture, at the lime of the adoption of 
the Constitution. Our ships were almost drives from the 
ocean ; our work-shops were nearly deserted ; our me- 
chanics were in a starving condition ; and our agriculture 
was sunk to the lowest ebb. These were the natural re- 
sults of the inability of (he General Government to regu- 
late commerce, so as to prevent the injurious monopolies 
and exclusions of foreign nations, and the conSicting, and 
often ruinous regtriations <^ the different States. If du- 
ties were laid by one State, they were rendered ineffec- 
tual by the o[^K)3ite policy of another. If one State gave 
a preference to its own ships or commerce, it was coun- 
teracted by another. If one State endeavored to foster 
its own manufactures by any measures of jH^tectlon, that 
made it an object (^jealousy to others ; and brought upon 
it the severe retaliation <rf foreign governments. If one 
State was peculiarly favored in its agricuhural products, 
that constituted an inducement with others to load tliem 
with some restrictions, which sbould redress the inequality. 
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It was easy to foresee, that this state of things could not 
long exist, without briagiog on a border warfare, and a 
deep-rooted hatred, among oeighboring States, fatal to the 
Union, and, of course, fotal also to the liberty of every 
member of it. 

§ 164. The power "to regulate foreign commerce, " 
enabled the gorernmeat at once to place the whole coun- 
try upon an equality with foreign nations ; to compel them 
to abandon their narrow and selfish policy towards us ; 
and to protect our own commercial interests against their 
injurious competitions. The power to regulate commerce 
** among the several States," in like manner, annihilated 
the causes of domestic feuds and rivalries. It compelled 
every State to regard the interests of each, as the inter- 
est of all ; and dius diffiised over all the blessings of a 
free, active, and rapid exchange of commodities, upon 
the footing of perfect equality. The power to regulate 
commerce "with the Indian tribes," was equally ne- 
cessary to the peace and safep' of the frontier Stales. 
Experience had shown the utter impracticability of escap- 
ing from sudden wars, and invasions, on the part of these 
tribes; and the dangers were immeasurably increased by 
the want of uniformity of regulations and control in the 
intercourse with them. Indeed, in nothing has the pro- 
found wisdom of the framers of the Constitution been 
more displayed, than in the grant of this power to the 
Union. By means of it, the country has risen from pov- 
erty to opulence ; from a state of narrow and scanty re- 
sources to an ample national revenue ; from a feeble, and 
disheartening intercourse and competition with foreign na- 
bons, in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and popu- 
lation, to a proud, and conscious independence in arts, in 
numbers, in skill, and in civil polity. 

§ 165. In considering this clause of the Constitution, 
several importaat inquiries are presented. In the first 
place, what is the natural import of the terms ; in the 
nest place, how far the power is exclusive of that of 
the States ; in the third place, to what purposes and for 
what objects the power may be constitutionally applied ; 
and in the fourth place, what are the true nature and ex- 
10 XIII. 
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tent of the power to regulate commerce with the Indian 
tribes. 

§ 166. In the first place, then, what is the constitutional 
meaning of the words, " to regulate commerce ;" for the 
CoDstilution being (as has been aptly said) one of enu- 
meration, and not of definition, it becomes necessary, in 
order to ascertain the extent of the power, to ascertain 
the meaning of the words. The power is, to regulate ; 
that is, to prescribe the rule, by which commerce is to he 
governed. The subject to be regulated, is commerce. Is 
mat limited to traffic, to buying and selling, or the inter- 
change of commodities .' Or does it comprehend navi- 
gation and intercourse ? If the former construction is 
adopted, then a general term, applicable to many objects, 
is restricted to one of its significations. If the latter, then 
a general term is retained in its general sense. To adopt 
the former, without some guiding grounds furnished by the 
contest, or the nature of the power, would be improper. 
The words being general, the sense must be general, also, 
and embrace aU subjects comprehended under ihem, un- 
less there be some obvious mischief, or repugnance to 
other clauses, to limit them. In the present case, there is 
nothing to justify such a limitation. Commerce undoubt- 
edly is traffic ; but it is something more. It is inter- 
course. It describes the commercial intercourse between 
nations, and parts of nations, in all its branches ; and is 
regulated hy prescribing rules for carrying on that inter- 
course. The mind can scarcely conceive a system for 
r^utating commerce between nations, which shall exclude 
all laws concerning navigation ; which shall be silent on 
the admission of the vessels of one nation into the ports of 
another ; and be confined to prescribing rules for the con- 
duct of individuals in the acttral employment of buying and 
selling, or barter. It may, therefore, be safely affirmed, 
that the terms of the Constitution have, at all times, been 
understood to include a power over navigation, as well as 
over trade, over intercourse, as well as over traffic. It 
adds no small strength to this interpretation, that the prac- 
tice of all foreign countries, as well as of our own, has 
uniformly conformed to this view of the subject. 
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§ 167. The next inquiry is, whether this power to reg- 
ulate commerce, is Uke that to lay taxes. The latter, 
may well be concurrent, while the former, is exclusive, 
resulting from the different nature of the two powers. 
The power of Congress in laying taxes is iwt neces- 
sarily, or naturaUy inconsistent with that of the States. 
Each may lay a tax on the same property, without inter- 
fering with the action of the other ; for taxation is but 
taking small portions from the mass of property, which is 
susceptible of almost infioite division. In imposing taxes 
for State purposes, a State is not doing what Congress is 
empowered to do. Congress is not empowered to tax 
for those purposes, which are within the exclusive prov- 
ince of the States. When, then, each government exer- 
cises the power of taxation, neither is exercising the power 
of the other. But when a State proceeds to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, or among the several States, 
it is exercising the very power, which is granted to Con- 
gress ; and is doing the very thing, which Congress is au- 
thorized to do. There is do analogy, then, between the 
power of taxation, and the power of regulatiiu; commerce. 

§ 168. Nor can any power be inferred in me States, to 
regulate commerce, from other clauses in the Constitution, 
or the acknowledged rights exercised by the States, The 
Constitution has prohibited the Slates from laying any im- 
post or duty on imports or exports ; but this does not 
admit, that the State might otherwise have exercised the 
power, as a regulation of commerce. The laying of such 
imposts and duties may be, and indeed often is, used, as 
a mere regulation of commerce, by governments possess- 
ing that power. But the laying of such imposts and du- 
ties is as certainly, and more usually, a right exercised as 
a part of the power to lay taxes ; and with this latter 
power the States are clearly intrusted. So that the pro- 
hibition is an exception from the acknowledged power of 
the State to lay taxes, and not from the questionable power 
to regulate commerce. Indeed, the Constitution treats 
these as distinct and independent powers. The same 
remarks apply to a duty on tonnage. 

§ 169. In the next place, to what extent, and for what 
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objects and purposes, the power to regulate commerce 
may be constitutionally applied. 

§170. And first, among the States. Itis not doubted, 
that it extends to the regulation of navigation, and to the 
coasting trade and fisheries, witbin, as well as without 
any Slate, wherever it is connected with the commerce or 
intercourse with any other State, or with foreign nations. 
It extends to the regulation and government of seamen 
on board of American ships ; and to conferring privileges 
upon ships built and owned in the United States, in do- 
mestic, as well as in foreign trade. It extends to quarantine 
laws, and pilotage laws, and wrecks of the sea. It ex- 
tends, as well to the navigation of vessels engaged in car- 
rying passengers, and whether steam vessels or of any 
other description, as to the navigation of vessels engaged 
in traffic and general coasting business. It extends to 
tbe laying of embargoes, as well on domestic, as on for- 
eign voyages. It extends to the construction of light- 
bouses, the placing of buoys and beacons, the removal of 
obstructions to navigation in creeks, rivers, sounds, and 
bays, and the establishment of securities to navigation 
against the inroads of the ocean. It extends also to the 
designation of a particular port or ports of entry and deliv- 
ery for the purposes of foreign commerce. These pow- 
ers have been actually exerted by the National Government 
under a system of laws, many of which commenced with 
the early establish men t of the Constitution ; and they have 
continued unquestioned unto our day, if not to tbe utmost 
range of their reach, at least to that of their ordinary ap- 
plication. 

§ 171. Many of the like powers have been applied in 
the regulation of foreign commerce. The commercial 
system of the United Stales has also been employed some- 
times for the purpose of revenue ; sometimes for the pur- 
pose of prohibition ; sometimes for the purpose of retali- 
ation and commercial reciprocity ; sometimes to lay em- 
bargoes ; sometimes to encourage domestic navigation, 
and the shipping and mercantile interest, by bounties, by 
discriminating duties, and by special preferences and priv- 
ileges ; and sometimes to regidate intercourse with a view 
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to mere political objects, such as to repel aggi-G^sioiis, 
increase the pressure of war, or viodicate the rights of 
neutral sovereignty. In all these cases, the right and 
duty have been conceded to the National Government by 
the unequivocal voice of the people. 

§ 172. It may be added, that Congress have also, 
from the earliest period of the government, applied the 
same power of regulating commerce for the purpose tif 
encouraging and protecting domestic manufactures ; and 
although this apphcation of it has been recently contested, 
yet Congress have never abandoned the exercise of it for 
such a purpose. Indeed, if Congress does not possess 
the power to encourage domestic manufactures, by regu- 
lations of commerce, it is a power, that is utterly annihi- 
lated ; for it is admitted, on all sides, that the States do 
not possess it. And America would then present the 
singular spectacle of a nation voluntarily depriving itself, 
in the exercise of its admitted righls of sovereignty, of all 
means of promoting some of its most vital interests. 

§173. In respect to trade with the Indian tribes. Ante- 
cedently to the American Revolution, the authority to reg- 
ulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, whether 
they were within, or without the boundaries of the Colo- 
nies, was understood to belong to the prerogative of the 
British crown. And after the American Revolution, the 
like power would naturally fall to the Federal Government, 
with a view to the general peace and interests of all the 
States. Two restrictions, however, upon the power, were, 
by express terms, incorporated into the Confederation, 
which occasioned endless embarrassments and doubts. 
The power of Congress was restrained to Indians, not 
members of any of the States; and was not to be exercised 
so as to violate or infringe the legislaUve right of any State, 
within its own limits. What description of Indians were 
to be deemed members of a State, was never settled under 
the Confederation ; and was a question of frequent per- 
plexity and contention in the federal councils. And now 
the trade with Indians, though not members of a State, 
yet residing withm its le^slative jurisdiction, was to be 
regulated by an external authority, without so far intrud- 
10* 
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iog on the ioteraal rights of legislaUOD, was absolutely in- 
comprehensible. Ill this case, as in some Other cases, 
the Articles of Confederation inconsiderately endeavored 
to accomplish impossibilities ; to reconcile a partial sov- 
ereignty in the Union, with complete sovereignty in the 
States ; to subvert a mathematical axiom, by taking away 
a part, and letting the whole remain. The Constitution 
has wisely disembarrassed the power of these two limita- 
tions ; and has thus given to Congress, as the only safe 
and proper depositary, the exclusive power, which be- 
longed to the Crown in the ante -revolutionary times ; a 
power indispensable to the peace of the States, and to the 
just preservation of the rights and territory of the Indians. 



CHAPTER XVIP. 

^aturaKxation, Bankruptcy, and Coinage of Monty. 

§ 174. The next power of Congress is, " to establish 
a uniform rule of naturalization, and tiniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the States." The 
power of naturalization is, with great propriety, con6ded 
to Congress, since, if left to the States, they might natu- 
ralize foreigners upon very different, and even upon oppo- 
site systems ; and, as the citizens of all the States have 
common privileges in all, it would thus be in the power 
of any ooe State to defeat the wholesome policy of all 
the others in regard to this most important subject. Con- 
gress alone can have power to pass uniform laws, obliga- 
tory on all the States ; and thus to adopt a system, which 
shall secure all of ihem against any dangerous results from 
the indiscriminate admission of foreigners to the right of 
citizenship upon their first landing on our shores. And, 
accordin^y, this power is exclusive in Congress. 

§ 175. The power to pass bankrupt laws is equally 
important, and proper to be intrusted to Congress, al- 
though it is greatly to be regretted, that it has not, except 
for a very brief period, been acted upon by Congress. 
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Bankrupt end insolvent laws, when properly framed, have 
two great objects in view ; first, to secure to honest but 
unfortunate debtors a discharge from debts, which they 
are unable to pay, and thus to enable them to begia anew 
in the career of industry, without the discouraging fear, 
that it will be wholly useless ; secondly, to secure to cred- 
itors a full surrender, and equal participation, of and in the 
effects of their debtors, when they have become bank- 
rupt, or failed in business. On the one band, such laws 
relieve the debtor from perpetual bondage to his creditors, 
in the shape, either of an unlimited imprisonment for his 
debts, or of an absolute right to appropriate all his future 
earnings. The latter course obviously destroys all en- 
couragement to future enterprise and industry, on the part 
of the debtor ; the former is, if possible, more harsh, se- 
vere, and indefensible ; for it cqakes poverty, in itself 
sufficiently oppressive, the cause or occasion of penalties 
and punishments. 

§ 176. It is obvious, that no single State is competent 
to pass a uniform system of bankruptcy, which shall ope- 
rate throughout ail of them. It can have no power to 
dischai^e debts, contracted in other States ; or to bind 
creditors in other States. And it is hardly widiin the 
range of probability, that the same system should be uni- 
versally adopted, and persevered in permanently, by all 
the Stales. In fact, before, as well as since the adoption 
of the Constitution, the States have bad very different 
systems on the subject, exhibiting a policy as various and 
sometimes as opposite, as could well be imagined. The 
fiiture will, in all human probability, he, as the past. And 
the utter inability of any State to discharge contracts made 
within its own territorial limits, before the passage of its 
own laws, or to discharge any debts whatever, contracted 
in other States, or due to the chizens thereof, must per- 
petually embarrass commercial dealings, discourage indus- 
try, and diminish private credit and confidence. The 
remedy is in the bands of Congress. It has been given 
for wise ends, and has hitherto been strangely left without 
any efficient operation. 

§ 177. Thenestpowerof Congress is, to "coin mon- 
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ey, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and 
&[ the standard of weights and measures." The object 
of the power over the coinage and currency of the country 
is, to produce uniformity in the value of money throughout 
die Union, and thus to save us from the embarrassnients 
of a perpetually fluctuating and variable currency. If 
each State might coin money, as it pleased, there would 
be no security for any uniform coinage, or any uniform 
standard of value ; and a great deal of base and false coin, 
wouid constantly be thrown into the market. The evils 
from this cause are abundantly felt among the small prin- 
cipalities of continental Europe. The power to fix the 
standard of weights and measures is a matter of great pub- 
lic convenience, although it has hitherto remained In a 
^at measure dormant. The introduction of the decimal 
mode of calculation, in dollars and cents, instead of the 
old and awkward system of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
has been found of great public convenience, although it 
was at first somewhat unpopular- A similar system in 
weights and measures has been thought by many statesmen 
to have advantages equally great and universal. At all 
events, the power is safe in the hands of Congress, and 
may hereafter be acted upon, whenever either our foreign, 
or our domestic intercourse, shall imperiously require a 
new system. 

§ 178. The next power of Congress is, "to provide 
for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities, and 
current coin of the United States." This is a natural, 
and, in a just view, an bdispensable appendage to the 
power to borrow money, and to coin money- Without 
it, there would be no adequate means for the General 
Government to punish frauds or forgeries, detrimental to 
its own interests, and subversive of public and private 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Post Office and Post Roadt. — Patents for Iiwentiofu. 

§ 179. The next power of CoDgress, is " to establish 
post offices, and post roads." This power is peculiarly 
appropriate to the National Government, and would be 
at once unwieldy, dilatory, and irregular in ibe hands of 
the States, from tbe utter impracticability of adopting' any 
uniform system of regulations for the whole continent, and 
from the inequality of the burdens, and benefits of any 
local system, among tbe several States, in proportion to 
their own expenditures. Under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Goverament, the post office has already become one 
of the most beneficent, and useful of our national estab- 
hsbments. It circulates intelligence, of a commercial, 
political, literary, and private nature, with incredible speed 
and regularity. It thus administers, in a very-high degree, 
to tbe comfort, the interests, and tbe necessities of per- 
sons in every rank and station of life. It is not leas ef- 
fective, as an instrument of the government ; enabling it, 
m times of peace and war, to send its orders, Execute its 
measures, transmit its funds, and regulate its operations, 
with a promptitude and certainty, which are of mcalcula- 
ble importance, in point of economy, as well as of ener- 
gy. The rapidity of its movements has been, in a gen- 
eral view, doubled within the last twenty years ; and there 
were, at the close of the year 1838, twelve thousand 
five hundred and fifty-three post offices in the United 
States ; and mails then travelled, in various directions and 
on various routes, more than one hundred and thirty-four 
thousand miles. The net amount of postage, in the same 
year, amounted to little short of three millions of dollars- 
It seems wholly unnecessary to vindicate the grant of a 
power, which has been thus demonstrated to be of the 
highest value to all the people of the Union. 

§ 180. The nest power of Congress is, "to promote 
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the progress of science, and the useful arts, by securing, 
for limited times, to authors, and inveotors, the exclusive 
right to their respective writings, and dbcoveries." The 
utility of this power hifs never iieen questioned. ludeed, 
if aulbors, or mveutors, are to have any real property or 
interest in their writings, or discoveries, it is manifest, 
that the power of protection must be given to, and admin- 
istered by, the General Government. A copy-right, oi' 
patent, granted by a single State, might be violated wiili 
unpunity by every other ; and, indeed, adverse titles might 
at the same time be set up in different States to the same 
thmg, each of which, according to the laws of the State, 
in which it originated, might be equally valid. No class 
of men are more meritorious, or are better entitled to 
public patronage, than authors and inventors. They have 
rarely obtained, as the histories of their lives sufficiently 
establish, any due encouragement and reward for their in- 
genuity and public spirit. They have often languished 
in poverty, and died in neglect, while the world has de- 
rived immense wealth from their labors, and science and 
the aris have reaped unbounded advantages from their 
discoveries. They have but too often possessed a barren 
lame, and seen the fruits of their genius gathered by those, 
who have not blushed to purlom, what they have been 
unable to create. It is, indeed, but a poor reward, to 
secure to authors and inventors, for a limited period, only, 
an exclusive title to that, which is, in the noblest sense, 
their own proper^ ; and to require it ever afterwards to be 
dedicated to the public. But, such as the provision is, it 
is impossiUe to doubt its justice, or its policy, so far as 
it aims at their protection and encouragement. 

§ 181. The power, in its terms, is confined to authors 
and inventocs ; and cannot he extended to the introducers 
of any new works or inventions. This has been thought, 
by some persons of high distinction, to be a defect in the 
Constitution. But perhaps the policy of further extending 
the right is questionable ; and, at alt events, the restriction 
has not hitherto operated as any discouragement of science 
or the arts. It has been doubted, whether Congress has 
authority to decide the fact, that a person is an author or 
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inrentor, in the sense of the ConsdtutioD, so as to preclude 
that question from judicial ioquiiy. But, at all events, 
such a construction ought never to be put upon the terms 
of any general act in favor of a particular inventor, unless 
it be inevitable. 

§ 182. The next power of Confess is, " to constitute 
tribunals inferior to Uie Supreme Court." But this will 
hereafter properly come under review, in considering the 
structure and powers of the Judicial department. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Punithmtnt of Ptnwiet and felonies. — Declaration of 
War. 

§ 183. The next power of Congress is, " to define, 
and punish piracies and felonies, committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations." Piracy is 
commonly defined to be robbery, or forcible depredation 
upon the high seas with intent to steal. But " felony" 
is a term, not so exactly understood or defined. It is 
usually applied to designate capital oSences, that is, of- 
fences punishable with death ; but its true original mean- 
ing seems to be, to designate such ofiences as are by the 
common law punished by forfeiture of lands and goods. 
" Offences against the law of nations" are still less clearly 
defined ; and therefore, as to these, as well as to felonies, 
the power to define, as well as to punish, is very properly 
given. As the United States are responsible to foreien 
governments for the conduct of our own citizens on the 
high seas, and as the power to punish offences committed 
there is also indispensable to the due protection and sup- 
port of our navigation and commerce, and the States, 
separately, are incapable of affordmg adequate redress in 
such cases, the power is appropriately vested in the Gen- 
eral Government. 

§ 184. What the true meaning of the phrase "high 
seas," is, withm the intent of this clause, does not seem 
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to be matter of any senous doubt. Id order to imderstaod 
it, resort must be had to the common-law, in which, the 
definition of "high seas" is, that the high seas embrace 
not only all the waters of the ocean, which are out of sight 
of land, but also all waters on the seacoast below low- 
water marlc, whether those waters he within the territorial 
sovereignty of a foreign nation or of a domestic Stale. 
It has accordingly been held, by our ablest law writers, 
that the main or high seas properly begin at low-water 
mark. 

§ 185. The nest power of Congress is, "to declare 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water." That the power 
to declare war should belong exclusively to the National 
Government, would hardly seem matter of controversy. 
If it belonged to the States severally, it would be in the 
power of any one of them, at any time, to involve the 
whole Union in hostilities with a foreign country, not only 
against their interests, but against their judgement. Their 
very existence might thus be jeoparded without their con- 
sent, and their liheriies sacrificed to private resentment, 
or popular prejudice. The power cannot, therefore, be 
safely deposited, except in the General Government ; and, 
if in the General Government, it ought to belong to Con- 
fess, where all the States and all the people of the Stales 
are represented ; and where a majority of both Houses 
must concur, to authorize the declaration. Wat, indeed, 
is, in its mildest form, so dreadful a calamity ; it destroys 
so many lives, wastes so much property, and introduces 
so much moral desolation ; that nothing but the strongest 
State of necessity can justify, or excuse it. In a repub- 
lican government, it should never be resorted to, except 
as a last expedient to vindicate its rights ; for mililaiy 
power and military ambition have but too often &tally tn- 
uraphed over the liberties of the people. 

§ 186. The power to declare war, if vested in the Gea- 
eral Government, might have been vested in the President, 
or in the Senate, or in both, or in the House of Itepre- 
sentatives alone. In momuchies, the jiower is ordinarily 
vested in the ExecuUve. But certamly, in a republic, 
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the chief magistrate ought not to be clothed with a power 
so summary, and, atthesame time, so full of dangers to the 
public interest and the public safety. It would be to com- 
mit the liberties, as well as the rights of the people, to the 
ambition, or resentment, or caprice, or rashness of a single 
mind. If the power were confided to the Senate, eiihet 
alone, or in connection with the Executive, it might be 
more safe in its exercise, and the less liable to abuse. 
Still, however, in such a case, the people, who were to 
bear the burdens, and meet the sacrifices and suiferings 
of such a calamity, qfould have no direct voice in the mat- 
ter. Yet the tases and the loans, which would be required 
to carry on the war, must be voted by their Representa- 
tives, or there would be an utter impossibility of ur^g it 
with success. If the Senate should be in favor of war, 
and the House of Representatives against it, an immediate 
conflict would arise between them, and in the distraction 
of the public councils, nothing but disaster or ruin would 
follow the nation. On the contrary, if the House of Rep- 
resentatives were called upon by the Constitution to jom 
in tbe declaration of tvar, harmony in the public coun- 
cils might fairly be presumed in carrying on all its opera- 
lions ; for it would be a war sustained by the authority of 
the voice of the people, as well as of the Stales. This 
reasoning was decisive in confiding the power to Con- 
gress. 

§ 187. "Letters of marque and reprisal" are commis- 
sions, granted to private persons and ships, to make cap- 
tures i and are usually granted in times of general war. 
The power to declare war would, of itself, carry the inci- 
dental power to grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
to make rules concerning captures, in a general war. 
But such letters are also someUmes granted by nations, 
having no intention to enter into a genera! war, in order 
to redress a grievance to a private citizen, which the ofiend- 
iiig nation refuses to redress. In such a case, a commis- 
sion is sometimes granted to the injured individual, to make 
a reprisal upon the property of the subjects of that nation 
to the extent of his injury. It thus creates an imperfect 
state of hostilities, not necessarily including a general war- 

11 XI"- 
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fiire. Still, however, it is a dangerous experimeDt ; and 
the more usual, and wise course is, to resort to negotia- 
tions in such cases, and to wait until a favorable moment 
occurs to press the claim. 

§ 183. If captures are to be made, as they necessarilf 
must be, to give efficiency to a declaration of war, it follows, 
that the General Government ought to possess the power to 
make rules and regulations concerning them, thereby to 
restrain personal violence, intemperate cupidity, and de- 
grading cruelty. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Poner as to .Army and Jfavy. 

§ 139. The next power of Congress is, " to raise and 
support armies ; but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years." The 
power to raise armies would seem to be an indispensable 
incident to the power to declare war, if the latter is not 
to be a mere idle sound, or instrument of mischief. Un- 
der the Confederation, however, the two powers were 
separated ; Congress were authorized to declare war ; 
but they could not raise troops. They could only make 
requisitions upon the States to raise them. The experi- 
ence of the whole country, during the Revolutionary War, 
established, to the satisfaction of every statesman, the 
utter inadequacy and impropriety of this system of re- 
quisition. It was equally at war with economy, efficiency, 
and safety. It gave birth to a competition between the 
States, which created a kind of auction of men. In order 
to furnish the quotas required of them, they outbid each 
other, till bounties grew to an enormous and insupportable 
size. On this account, many persons procrastinated their 
enlistment, or enlisted only for short periods. Hence, 
there were but slow and scanty levies of men in the most 
critical emergencies of our afiairs ; short enlistments at 
an unparalleled expense ; and continual Huctuations in the 
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troops, ruinous to their discipline, and subjecting the pub- 
lic safety frequently to the perilous crisis of a disbanded 
army. Hence abo arose those oppressive expedients for 
raising men, which were occasionaUy practised, and which 
nothic^, but the enthusiasm of liberty, could have induced 
the people to endure. The burden was also very une- 
qually distributed. The States near the seat of war, in- 
fluenced by motives of self-preservation, made efibrts to 
furnish their quotas, which even exceeded their abilities ; 
while those at a distance were exceedingly remiss in their 
exertions. In short, the army was frequently composed 
of three bodies of men ; first, raw recruits ; secondly, 
persons, who were just about completing their term of 
service ; and thirdly, of persons, who had served out half 
their term, and were quietly waiting for its determination. 
Under such circumstances, the wonder is not, that its 
military operations were tardy, irregular, and often im- 
successful ; but, that it was ever able to make headway 
at ail against an enemy, possessing a fine establishment, 
well appointed, well armed, well clothed, and well paid. 
The appointment, too, by the States, of all regimental 
officers, had a tendency to destroy all harmony and sub- 
ordination, so necessary to the success of mditary Ufe. 
The consequence was (as is well known) general ineffi- 
ciency, want of economy, mischievous delays, and great 
inequality of burdens. This is, doubdess, the reason, 
why the power is expressly given to Congress. It tp- 
sures promptitude and unity of action, and, at the same 
time, promotes economy and harmony of operations. 
Nor is it in war only, that the power to raise armies may 
be usefully applied. It is important to suppress domestic 
rebellions and insurrections, and to prevent foreign ag- 
gressions and invasions. A nation, which is prepared for 
war in limes of peace, will, thereby, often escape the ne- 
cessity of engaging in war. Its rights will be respected, 
and its wrongs redressed. Imbecility and want of prep- 
ara^on invite aggression, and protract controversy. 

§ 190. But, inasmtich as the power to raise armies 
may be perverted in times of peace to improper purptraes, 
a restriction is imposed upon the grant of appropriations 
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by Congress foi' the maintenance of thetn. So that, trt 
furthest, every two years, the propriety of retaining an ex- 
ialing army roust regularly come before the Representa- 
tives of the people in CtJngress for consideration ; and if 
no appropriation is made, the army is necessarily dis- 
banded. Thus, the army may, at any time within two 
years, be in effect dissolved, by a majority of Congress, 
without the consent of the President, by a simple refusal 
to grant supplies. In point of fact. Congress have hith- 
erto made ihe appropriations annual, as they have a con- 
stitutional right to do, if it is deemed expedient. The 
power, therefore, is surrounded by ail reasonable restric- 
tions, as to its exercise ; and it has hitherto been used in 
a manner, which has conferred lasting beneBts on the 
country. 

§ 191. Thenent power of Congress is, " to provide, 
and maintain a navy." This power has the same general 
object, as that to raise armies- But, in its own nature, 
it IS far more safe, and, for a maritime nation, quite as in- 
dispensable. No nation was ever deprived of its liberty 
by its navy. The same cannot be said of its army. 
And a commercial nation would be utterly without its due 
share of sovereignty upon the ocean, its means of self- 
protection at home, and its power of efficient action 
abroad, without the possession of a navy. Yet this 
power, until a comparatively recent period, found little 
favor with some of our statesmen of no mean celebrity. 
It was not until the briUjant achievements of our litde 
navy, during the late war, (1812-1814,) had shed a 
glory, as well as a protection, over our national flag in 
every sea, that the country became alive to Its vast im- 
portance and efficiency. At present, it enjoys an exten- 
sive public favor, which, having been earned by the most 
gallant deeds, can scarcely fail of permanently engrafting 
it into the solid establishments of our national strength. 

§ 192. The next power of Congress is, " to make 
rules, for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces." Upon the propriety of this power, as an 
incident to the preceding, it is unnecessary to enlarge. 
It is equally beyond the reach of cavil and complaint. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Power over JUilitia. 



193. The next power of Congress is, " to provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute the latva of the 
Union, suppress insurreclions, aod repel invasions." 
This is a natural incident to the duty, devolved on the 
General Government, of superintending the common de- 
fence, and providing for the general welfare in matters 
confided to it by the Constitution. There is but one of 
two alternatives, which can be resorted to in cases of in- 
surrections, invasions, or violent oppositions to the ese> 
cution of the laws ; either to employ regular troops, or 
10 employ the militia In ordinary cases of riots and 
public disturbances, the magistracy of the country, with 
the assistance of the civil officers, and private individuals, 
may be sufficient to restore the public peace. But when 
force is contemplated by a discontented and lawless fac- 
tion, it is manilest, that it must be met, and overthrown 
by force. Among a free people, there is a strong objec- 
tion to the keeping up of a large standing army. But this 
will be indispensable, unless the power is delegated to 
command the services of the militia in such exigencies. 
The latter is, therefore, conferred on Congress, because 
it is the most safe, and the least obnoxious to popular 
jealousy. The employment of the militia is economical, 
and will generally he found to he efficient, in suppressing 
sudden and transitory insurrections, and invasions, and 
resistances of the laws. 

§ 194. It is observable, that the power given to Con- 
gress over the militia is not limited as to the time of ser- 
vice, or as to the place of operation. And it is obvious, 
that to be effective, the power could not safely be limited 
in either respect ; for it is impossible to foresee either the 
nature, or extent, or place, or duration, of the exigency, for 
which the miliUa might properly be called forth. It must 
11' 
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be left, therefore, to the souDd discretion of Congress, 
acting with a wise regard to the public interests and the 
convenience of military operations. K Congress had no 
authority to march the railitia beyond the territorial bound- 
aries of a particular State, either to execute the laws, or 
to suppress insurrections, or to repel invasions, the power 
over the militia might be perfectly nugatory for all the 
purposes of comraoo safety, or common defence- Sup- 
pose there should be an invasion of Rhode Island by a 
public enemy, if the militia of the neighboring States 
could not be ordered into that State for military duty, it is 
obvious, thai the militia would be utterly worthless for 
the general protection of the Union. Suppose a battle 
to be fought on the confines of two States, and the militia 
to stop at the boundary, and thus to lose all the advanta- 
ges of mutual cooperation, and even of a victory almost 
achieved .' In limes of insurrection or invasion, it cannot 
admit of a reasonable doubt, that it would be both natural 
and proper, that the mihiia of the neighboring States should 
be marched into the sulfering State to repel the invaders, 
or to suppress the insurgents. But it would rarely occur, 
if ever, that the mllida of any one State would be required 
to march to a great distance from their homes, or for a long 
period of service, since it would be at once the most in- 
convenient, as welJ as the most expensive force, which could 
be employed upon distant expeditions. And yet an occa- 
sion might occur, when even such a service might be 
indispensable to the public safely ; as it was in the late 
war with Great Britain, (1814,) when the militia of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky were required to go to New Or- 
leans ; and there saved the country from the dreadful ca- 
lamity of having the mouth of the Mississippi in the hands 
of the enemy. 

§ 195. The next power of Congress is, " to provide 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them, as may be employed in 
the service of the "United Stales ; reserving to the States, 
respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the au- 
thority of training the militia, according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress." And here, again, we have 
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another instance of the distribution of powers, between 
the National and State Governments, over the same sub- 
ject matter. Unless there is uniformity in the organiza- 
tion, arming, and disciplining of the militia, there can be 
little chance of any energy, or harmony of action, be- 
tween the corps of militia of different Slates, when called 
into the public service. Uniformity can alone be pre* 
scribed by the General Government; and the power is 
accordingly given to it. On the other band, as a com- 
plete control of the militia by the General Government 
would deprive the States of their natural means of military 
defence, even upon the most urgent occasions, and would 
leave them absolutely dependent upon the General Gov- 
ernment, the power of the ktter is limited to a few cases ; 
and the former retain the appointment of all the officers, 
and also the authority to train the militia, according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. With these limita- 
tions, the authority of Congress would seem to be above 
all reasonable objections. 

§ 196. Several questions, of great practical importance, 
have arisen under these clauses of the Constitution re- 
specting the power of the National Government over the 
militia, which deserve mention in this place. Congress 
are authorized " to provide for calling forth the militia," in 
the particular exigencies above stated. And accordingly, 
by an act passed in 1795, under President Washington's 
adrainistraiion, authority was given to (he President to 
call forth the militia in case any of those exigencies oc- 
curred. The delegation of this power to the President 
would seem indispensable, since the exigency might occur 
in the recess of Congress ; and by the Constitution, the 
President is not only Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy, and of the militia, when called into service, but 
he is also (as we shall see) bound to see the laws duly 
executed. But the question has arisen, whether the 
President has the sole and exclusive authority to judge 
and decide, whether the exigency has arisen, or not ; or, 
in other words, whether any subordinate officer of the 
militia, or any State magistrate, has a right to judge and 
decide for himself, whether the exigency has arisen, and 
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whether, when called upon, he is bound to obey the re- 
quisiiions of the President or not. This question was 
lornierly a matter of heated controversy, and at last came 
before the Supreme Court of the United States for de- 
cision, where it was finally settled, upon full deliberation, 
that, from the necessity of the case, the President is the 
exclusive judge of the exigency ; and that his decision was 
conclusive. The reasoning, which led to this conclusion, 
cannot be repeated in this work ; but it deserves the at- 
tentive consideration of every statesman. 

§197. Another question, uf great practical importance, 
is, Who, in the personal absence of the President, is to 
command the militia called forth in the service of the 
National Government .' Are the commanding officers of 
the militia of each State, so in service, to command their 
separate detachments during his absence, or has the 
President a right to delegate his authority to any su- 
perior military officer of the United States, or of the 
militia, to act as commander of the whole force during his 
absence ? This question was also formerly a matter of 
^at controversy ; and perhaps is not now definitively 
settled. Practically, however, the National Government 
has constantly insisted upon the right of the President, in 
such cases, to appoint a person to act as his delegate in 
the command ; and most of the States of the Union have 
acquiescedin this decision, as indispensable to any effective 
military operations. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Seat of Government, and other Ceded Places. 

§ 198. The next power of Congress is, " to exercise 
exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
District, not exceeding ten miles square, as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 

fress, become the Seat op the GovERNMEsr of the 
)nited States ; and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased hy the consent o^the Legislature of the 
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State, in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazioes, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
iogs." 

§ 199. A moment's consideration will establish the 
importance and necessity of this power. Without it, the 
National Government would have no adequate means to 
enforce its authority in the place, in which its public func- 
tionaries should be convened. They might be insulted, 
and their proceedings might be interrupted with impunity. 
And if the State should array itself \o hostihty to the pro- 
ceedings of the National Government, the latter might be 
driven to seek another asylum, or be compelled to an hu- 
miliating submission to the State authorities. It never 
could be safe, to leave, in the possession of any one State, 
the exclusive power to decide, whether the functionaries 
of the National Government should have the moral or 
physical power to perform their duties. Nor let it be 
thought, that the evil is wholly imaginary. It actually 
occurred to the Continental Congress, at the very close 
of the Revolution, who were compelled to quit Poiladel- 
phia, and adjourn to Princeton, in order to escape from 
the violence of some insolent mutineers of the Continental 
army. 

§ 200. It is under this clause, that the cession of the 
present District of Columbia was made, by the States of 
Maryland and Virginia, to the National Government ; and 
the present seat of the National GovernmOTt was estab- 
Hsbed at the city of Washington, in 1800. That con- 
venient spot was selected by the exalted patriot, wbose 
name it bears, for this very purpose. And who, that 
loves his country, does not desire, that it may for ever 
remain a monument of his wisdom, and the eternal capital 
of the republic ? 

§ 201. The other clause, as to cessions for forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings, is dictated by a like policy. The public money 
expended on such places, the public properly deposited 
there, the military, and other duties to be executed there, 
all require, that the sovereignty of the United States 
should have exclusive jurisdiction and control over them. 
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It would be wholly improper, that such places, oa which 
the security of the Union may maierially depend, should 
be subjected to the authority of any single member of it. 
In order to guard against any possible abuse, tlie consent 
of ibe Stale Legislature is necessary to divest its own 
territorial jurisdiciion ; and, of course, that consent will 
never be given, unless the public good will be manifestly 
promoted by ihe cession. 

§ 202. A great variety of cessions have been made 
by the Slates under this power. And generally there 
has been a reservation of the right to serve all State pro- 
cess, civil and criminal, upon persons found therein. 
This reservation has not been thought at all inconsistent 
with the provision of the Constitution ; for the Stale pro- 
cess, in this respect, becomes the process of the United 
States, and the general power of exclusive legislation 
remains with Congress. Thus, these places are not 
capable of being made a sanctuary for fugitives, to exempt 
(hem from acts done within, and cognizable by, the States, 
to which the territory belonged ; and, at the same time, 
Congress is enabled to accomplish the great objects of 
the power. 

§ 203. The power of Congress to exercise exclusive 
lurisdiction over these ceded places is conferred on that 
jody, as the L^islature of the Union ; and cannot be ex- 
ercised in any other character. A law passed in pursu- 
ance of it is the supreme law of the land, and binding on 
all Ihe States, and cannot be defeated by them. The 
power to pass such a law carries with It all the incidental 
powers to give it complete and effectual execution ; and 
such a law may be extended in its operation incidentally 
throughout the United States, if Congress think it neces- 
sary so 10 do. But if intended to have efficiency beyond 
the District, language must he used in the act expressive 
of such an intention ; otherwise it will be deemed to be 
purely local. 

§ 204. It follows from this review of the clause, that 
the Slates cannot take cognizance of any acts done in the 
ceded places after the cession ; and, on the other hand, 
the inhabitants of those places cease to be inhabitants of 
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the State, and can no longer exercise anj civil or politi- 
cal rights under the laws of the State. But if there has 
beea no cession by (he State, of a particular place, although 
it has been constantly occupied and used, under purchase, 
or otherwise, by the United States, for a fort, arsenal, or 
other constitutional purpose, the State jurisdiction still 
remains complete and perfect. 

§ 205. Upon a recent occasion, the nature and efTect 
of the exclusive power of legislation, thus given by the 
Constitution in these ceded places, came under the con- 
sideration of the Supreme Court, and was much discussed. 
It was argued, that all such legislation by Congress was 
purely local, like that exercised by a territorial Legisia- 
ture ; and was not to be deemed legislation by Congress 
in the character of the Legislature of the Union. The 
object of the argument was to establish, that a law, made 
in or for such ceded places, had no estra-territoriai force 
or obligation, it not being a law of the United States. 
The reasoning of the Court affirming, that such an act was 
a law of the United States, and that Congress, in passing 
it, acted as the Legislature of the Union, can be best 
conveyed in their own language, and would be impaired 
by an abridgement, and therefore is omitted as incompati- 
ble with the design of the present work. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
General Power to make Necessary and Proper Laws. 

§ 206. The next power of Congress is, "to make all 
laws, which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department, or officer thereof." 

§ 207. This clause is merely declaratory of a truth, 
which would have resulted by necessary implication from 
the act of establishing a National Government, and invest- 
ing it with certain powers. If a power to do a thing is 
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given, it includes the use of the means, necessary and 
proper, to execute it. If it includes any such means, it 
includes all such means ; for none can, more correctly 
than others, be said exclusively to appertain to the pow- 
er ; and the choice must depend upon circumstances, to 
be judged of by Congress. What is a power, but the 
ability or faculty of doing a thing ,' What is the ability 
to do a thing, but the power of employing the means 
necessary to its execution ? What is a legislative pow- 
er, but a power of making laws ? What are the means 
to execute a legislative power, but laws .' What is the 
power, for instance, of laying and collecting taxes, but a 
legislative power, or a power to make laws to lay and 
collect taxes ? What are the proper means of executing 
such a power, but necessary and proper laws .'' In truth, 
the constitutional operation of the government would be 
precisely the same, if the clause were obliterated, as if it 
were repeated in every article. It would otherwise re- 
sult, that the power could never be exercised ; that is, 
the end would be required, and yet no means .allowed. 
This would be a perfect absurdity. It would be to create 
powers, and compel them to remain for ever in a torpid, 
dormant, and paralytic slate. It cannot, therefore, be 
denied, that the powers, given by the Constitution, imply 
the ordinary means of execution ; for, without the sub- 
stance of the power, the. Constitution would be a dead let- 
ter. If it should be asked, why, then, was the clause 
inserted in the Constitution ; the answer is, that it is pe- 
culiarly useful, in order to avoid any doubt, which inge- 
nuity or jealousy might raise upon the subject. There 
was also a clause in the Articles of Confederation, which 
restrained the authority of Congress to powers expressly 
granted ; and, therefore, it was highly expedient to make 
an explicit declaration, that that rule of interpretation, 
which had been the source of endless embarrassments 
under the Confederation, should no longer prevail. The 
Continental Congress had been compelled, in numerous 
instances, to disregard that limitation, in order to escape 
from ihe most absurd and distressing consequences. They 
had been driven to the dangerous experiment of violating 
the Confederation, in order to preserve it. 
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§ 308. The plain import of ibe presenl clause is, tfaat 
Congress shall have all the incidental and instnuuental 
powers, necessary and proper to carry iuto execution tb« 
other express powers ; not merely such as are indispensa- 
bly necessary in the strictest sense, (for then the word 
"proper" ought to have been omitted,) but such also as 
are appropriate lo the end required. Indeed, it would 
otherwise he difficult to give any rational interpretation 
to the clause; for it can scarcely be affirmed, that one 
means only exists to carry into effect any of tbe given 
powers ; and if more than one should exist, then neither 
could be adopted, because neither could be shown to b« 
tBdispensably necessary. The clause, in its just sense, 
then, does not enlarge any other power, specifically grant- 
ed ; nor is it the grant of any new power. Ii is merely 
a declaration, to remove all uncertainty, that every power 
is to be so interpreted, as to include suitable mesna to 
carry it into execution. The very controversies, which 
have since arisen, and tbe efforts, which have since been 
made, lo narrow down tbe just interpretation of the clause, 
demonstrate its wisdom and propriety. The practice of 
the government, loo, has been in conformily to this view 
of the matter. There is scarcely a law of Congress, wluch 
does not include the exercise of implied powers and means. 
This might be illustrated by abundant examples. Under 
the power "to establishpost offices and post roads," Con- 
gress have proceeded to make contracts for tbe carriag« 
of the mail, have punished offences against the establish- 
meot, and have made an infinite variety of subordinate 
provisions, not one of which is found expressly authorized 
in the Constitution. A still more striking case of implied 
power is, that the United States, as a government, have 
no express authority given to make any contracts ; and yet 
k is plain, that the government could not go on for do 
hour without ibis implied power. 

§ 209. There are many other cases, in which Con- 
gress have acted upon implied powers, some of which 
have given rise to much political discussion, and contro- 
versy ; but it is not within the design of this work to ex- 
amine those casesi or to express any opinion respecting 
13 XIII. 
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(hem. It is proper, however, that the reader should be 
apprized, that amoogthern, are the questions respecting the 
power of Congress to establish a national bank ; to make 
national roads, canals, and other internal national improve- 
ments ; to purchase cessions of foreign territory, (such, 
for example, as Louisiana and Florida ;) to lay embar- 
goes, without any fixed limitation of the time of their du- 
ration ; and to prohibit intercourse or commerce with a for- 
eign nation for an unlimited period, 

§ 210. And here terminates the eighth section of the 
Constitution professing to enumerate the powers of Con- 
gress. But there are other clauses, delegating express 
powers, which, diough detached from their natural con- 
' nection in that instrument, should be here brought under 
review, in order to complete the enumeration. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Pttnithmenl of Treason. — State Recordi. 

§ 311. The third clause of the third article contains 
a constitutional definition of the crime of treason, (which 
will be reserved for a separate examination,) and then pro- 
ceeds, in the same section, to provide, — " The Congress 
shall have power to declare the punishment of treason. 
But no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, 
or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attaint- 
ed. " The punishment of treason by the common law, par- 
takes, in a high degree, of those savage and malignant 
refinements in cruelty, which in former ages were the ordi- 
nary penalties attached to state offences. The offender 
is to be drawn to the gallows on a hurdle ; hanged by the 
neck, and cut down alive ; bis entrails taken out, and burn- 
ed, while he is yet alive ; his head cut off ; and his body 
quartered. Congress are intrusted with the power to fix 
the punishment, and have, with great wisdom and human- 
ity, abolished these horrible accompaniments, and confin- 
ed the punishment simply to death by hanging. The 
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power (o punUb treasoo is exclusive in Coagress ; and 
the trial for the offence, as well as the award of the pun- 
ishment, belongs, also, ezclusively to the National tribu- 
nals, and cannot be exercised by any Sute tribunals. 

§ 213. The other clause may require some explana- 
tion, to those, who are not bred to the profession of the 
law. By the common law, one of the regular Incldeata 
to an €tttainder for treason, (that is, to a conviction and 
judgement in court against the offender,) is, that he forfeits 
all his estate, real and personal. His blood is also cor- 
rupted, that is, it loses all inheritable qualities, so that he 
can neither inherit any real estate himself, from any ances- 
tor or relation by blood, nor can his heirs Inherit any real 
estate from him, or through him, from any ancestor or re- 
lation by blood. So that, if the father should commit trea- 
son, and be attainted of it in the life time of the grand- 
father, and the latter should then die, the grandson could 
DOt inherit any real eslate from the grandfather, although 
both were perfectly innocent of the offence ; for the 
father could communicate no inheritable blood to the 
grandson. Thus, innocent persons are made the victims 
of the misdeeds of their ancestors ; and are punished, 
even to the remotest generations, by incapacities derived 
through tbem. The Consbiuiion has aboUshed this cor- 
ruption of blood, and general forfeiture ; and confined the 
punishment exclusively to the offenders ; thus adopting a 
rule, founded in sound policy, and as humane, as it is just. 

§ 313. The first section of the fourth article declares, 
'* Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may, by general laws, 
prescribe the manner, in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof." 

§ 214. It is well known, that the acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of foreign nations are not judicially 
taken notice of by our courts ; that is, their genubeness, 
validity, and authority are not admitted as of course by 
our courts, as is the case with the acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of the Legislature and judicial tri- 
bunals of the State ; but they must be proved, like other 
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fects, Trfterever they are brought into controwerey in any 
suit. The nature and modes of such proof are different 
in different countries ; and beii^ wholly governed by the 
municipa} law of each particular nation, must present 
many embarrassing questions. Independent of the proof, 
another not )ess s^ious diffictrfiy is, as to the effect to be 
given to such acts, records, and proceedings, after they 
are duly authenticated. For example, what effect is to 
be given to the judgement of a court in one country, when 
it is sought to be enforced in another country .'' Is it to he 
held conclusive upon the parties, wi^ut further inquiry } 
Or, is it to be treated like common suits, and its justice 
and equity to be- open to new proofs and new litigation ? 
These are very serious questions, upon which different nst- 
tions hold very different doctrines. Even in the American 
Colonies, before the Kevolution, no uniform rules were 
adopted, in regard to judgements in other colonies. In 
some, they were held conclusive ; in others, not. Some 
foreign nations hold the judgements of foreign courts be- 
tween the parties, as of no validity or force out of the ter- 
ritory, where the judgements are pronounced ; others hold 
such judgements to be only primd/acie or presumptively 
valid and just, but open to be controverted and over- 
thrown by any new proofs ; and others, again, hcAA such 
judgements, either absolutely, or under certain limitations 
and restrictions, to be binding and conclusive between the 
parties and thetr heirs and other representatives- Now, 
domestic judgements, that is, judgements rendered in the 
same State, are uniforrrfy held, in all the tribunals of that 
Stale, to be conclusive between the parties and their heirs 
and representatives, so that they cannot be controverted, 
or their validity impeached, or new proofs offered to over- 
throw them in the ordinary administration of justice. 

§ 215. We may readily perceive, upon a slight exam- 
ination, how inconvenient it would be, to hold all the 
judgements rendered in one State to be controverted 
anew in any other State. Suppose a judgement in one 
State, after a triat, and verdict by a jury, upon a contract, 
or for a Uespass, in the place where all the witnesses 
lived ; and, afterwards, the defendant should remove ialo 
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another State, and some of the material witnesses should 
die, or remove, so that their testimony could not be had ; 
if the defendant were then called upon to satisfy the judge- 
ment in a new suit, and he might controvert anew all the 
facts, there could be no certainty of any just redress to the 
plaintiff. The Constitution, therefore, has wisely sup- 
pressed this source of heart-burning and mischief between 
the inhabitants of different Stales, by declaring, that full 
faith and credit shall be given to the acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other State ; and by author- 
izing Congress to prescribe the mode of authentication, 
and the effect of such authentication, when duly made. 
Congress have accordingly declared the mode, in which 
(he records and judgements of the respective States shall 
be authenticated, and have further declared, that, when so 
authenticated, they shall have the same force and credit, 
and, of course, the same effect, in every other State, that 
they have in the State, where the records and judgements 
were originally made and rendered. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Amission of J'i'ew Stc^et. — Government of Territorw. 

§ 316. The first clause of the fourth article declares, 
"New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union. But no new State shall he formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State 
be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the Legislatiures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress." It was 
early foreseen, from the extent of the territory of some 
Slates, that a division thereof into several States might he- 
come important and convenient to the inhabitants thereof, 
as well as add to the security of the Union. And it was 
also obvious, that new States would sprmg up in the then 
vacant western territory, which had been ceded to the 
Union, and that such new States could not long be re- 
13* 
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tttined in a state of dependence upon the National Gov- 
ernment. It was indispensable, therefore, to make some 
suitable provisions for both these emergencies. On die . 
one hand, the integrity of any of the States ought not lo 
be severed without their own consent ; for tbetr sove- 
reignty would, otherwise, be at the mere will of Congress. 
On the other hand, it was equally clear, that no Stale 
ought to be admitted into the Union without the consent 
of Congress ; for, otherwise, the balance, equality, and 
harmony of the existing States might be destroyed. Both 
of these objects are, therefore, united io the present clause. 
To admit a new Stale into the Union, the consent of Cffli- 
gress is necessary ; to form a new State within the boun- 
daries of an old one, the consent of the latter is also ne- 
cessary. Under this clause, besides Vermont, three new 
States formed within the boundaries of the old States, 
viz., Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maine ; and nine others, 
Tiz., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mississipm, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Michigan, formed within 
the territories ceded to the United States, have been al- 
ready admitted into the Union. Thus far, indeed, the 
power has been most propitious to the general welfare of 
the Union, and has realized the patriotic anticipation, that 
the parents would exult in the glory and prosperity of 
their children. 

§ 217. The second clause of the same section is, 
" The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory, or other property, belonging to the United States. 
And nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed, 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State." As the General Government possess- 
es the right to acquire territory by cession and conquest, it 
would seem to follow, as a natural incident, that it should 
possess the power to govern and protect, what it bad ac- 
quired. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
it had acquired the vast region included in the Northwest- 
ern Territory ; and its acquisitions have since been great- 
ly enlai^ed by the purchase of Louisiana and Florida. 
The two latter Territories, (Louisiana and Florida,) sub- 
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ject to ihe treaty stipulations, under which they were ac- 
CRiired, are of course under the general regulation of 
Congress, so far as the power has not been or may not be 
parted with by erecting them into Slates. The Northwest- 
ern Territory has been peopled under the admimble Ordi- 
nance o( the Continental Congress of the 13th of July, 
1787, which we owe to the wise forecast and political wis- 
dom of a man, whom New England can never fail to rev- 
erence.* 

§ 218. The main provisions of this Ordinance, which 
constitute the basis of the Constitutions and Govern- 
ments of all the Stales and Territories organized within 
the Northwestern Territory, deserve here to be stated, as 
the ordbance is equally remarkable for the beauty and 
exactness of its text, and for its masterly display of the 
fundamental principles of civil and religious and politi- 
cal liberty. It begins, by providing a scheme for the 
descent and distribution of estates equally among all the 
children, and their representatives, or other relatives of 
the deceased in equal degree, making no distinction be- 
tween Ihe whole and the half blood ; and for the iBode of 
disposing of real estate by will, and by conveyances. It 
then proceeds to provide for the organization of the ter- 
ritorial governments, according to their progress in pop- 
ulation, confiding the whole power to a Governor and 
Judges, in the first instance, subject to the control of Con- 
eress. As soon as the Territory coniains five thousand 
inhabitants, it provides for the establishment of a general 
Legislature, to consist of three branches, a Governor, a 
Legislative Council, and a House of Representatives ; 
with a power to tlie Legislature to appoint a delegate to 
Congress- It then proceeds to state certain fundamental 
articles of compact between the original States, and the 
people and States in the Territory, which are to remain un- 
alterable, unless by common consent. The first provides 
for the freedom of religious opinion and worship. The 
second provides for the right to the writ of habeas cor- 
pus ; for the trial by jury ; for a proportionate represent- 
atira in the Legislature ; for judicial proceedings accord- 
•Tho Ul« Hod, Nathan Dane, of Beverly, HaeucbiuetD. 
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ing to the course of the comnion law ; for capital offences 
being bailable ; for fines being moderate, and punishmeflts 
not being cruel or unusual ; for no man's being deprived 
of his liberty or property, but by ihe judgement of his 
peers, or the law of tbe land ; for full compensation for 
property taken, or services demanded, for the public exi- 
gencies ; " and, for the just preservation of rigbts and 
Siroperty, that no law ought ever to be made, or have 
brce in the said Territory, that shall, in any manner 
whatever, interfere with, or affect private contractt or 
engagements, bona fide, and without fraud, previously 
formed." The third provides for the encouragement 
of religion, and education, and schools, and for good 
faith and due respect for the rights and property of the 
Indians. The fourth provides, that the Territory, and 
States formed therein, shall for ever remain a part of the 
Confederacy, subject to the constitutional authority of 
Congress ; that the inhabitants shall be liable to be taxed 
proportionately for the public expenses ; that the Legisla- 
tures In the Territory shall never interfere with the prima- 
ly disposal of the soil by Congress, nor with their regula- 
tions for securing the title to the soil to purchasers ; that 
no tax shall be imposed on lands, the property of the 
United States ; and non-resident proprietors shall not be 
taxed more than residents ; that the navigable waters 
leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the 
carrying places between the same, shall be common high- 
ways, and for ever free. The fifth provides, that there 
shall be formed in the Territory not less than three, nor 
more than five States, with certain boundaries ; and when- 
ever any of the said States shall contain sixty thousand 
free inhabitants, such State shall (and may not before) be 
admitted, by its delegates, into Congress, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects whatever, and 
shall be at liberty to form a permanent Constitution and 
State government, provided it shall be republican, and in 
conformity to these articles of compact. The sixth and 
last provides, that there shall he neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crimes ; but fi^itives from otber 
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States, owing service therein, may be reclaimed. Such 
is a brief ouiline of this most important ordinance, the 
efiects of which upon the destinies of the country bare 
ah^ady beea abundantly demooslrated in the Territory, by 
an almost unexampled prosperity and rapidity of popula- 
tion, by the formation of republican governments, and by 
an enlightetied system of jurisprudence. Already five 
Stales, composing a part of iliat Territory, have been ad- 
mitted into the Uiiion ; and otiiers are fast advancing to- 
wards the same grade of political dignity. 

§ 219. The proviso, reserving the claims of the Union, 
as well as of tlie several States, was adopted from abun- 
dant caution, to quiet public jealousies upon the subject 
of the contested tides, wliich were then asserted by some 
of the States to some j>arts of the Western Territory. 
Happily, these sources of alarm and irritation have long 
since been dried up. 

§ 220, And here is closed our Review of the express 
powers conferred upon Congress. There are olher inci- 
dental and implied powers, resulting from other provisions 
-of the CfMistttution, which will naturally present them- 
selves to the mind in our future examination of those 
provisions. At present, it may suffice to say, that, with 
reference to due energy in the General Government, to 
due protection of the national interests, and to due secu- 
rity to the Union, fewer powers could scarcely have been 
granted, without jeoparding the existence of the whole' 
system. Without the power to lay and collect taxes, to 
provide for the common defence, and promote the gen- 
eral welfare, the whole system would have been vain and 
illusory. Without the power to borrow money upon sud- 
den or unexpected emergencies, the National Government 
might have been embarrassed, and sometimes have been 
incapable of performing its own proper functions and du- 
ties. Without the power to declare war and raise armies, 
and provide a navy, the whole country would have been 
placed at the mercy of foreign nations, or of invading foes, 
who should trample upon our rights and liberties. With- 
out the power exclusively to regulate commerce, the iniei^ 
course between the States would have been liable to con- 
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Slant jealousies, riyalries, and dissensions ; and the inter- 
course with foreign nations would have been liable to 
mischievous interruptions, from secret hostilities, or open 
retaliatory restrictions. The other powers are principally 
auxiliary to ihese ; and are dictated by an enlightened pol- 
icy, a devotion tojuslice, and a regard to the permanence 
of the Union. The wish of every patriot must be, that 
tlie system thus formed may be perpetual, and that the 
powers thus conferred may be constantly used for the 
jjurposes, for which they were originally given, for the 
promotion of the true interesls of all the States, and not 
for the gratification of party spirit, or the aggrandizenient 
of rulers at the expense of the people. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Prohibitions on ike Vhiltd States. 

§ 221 . We next come to the consideration of the pro- 
hibitions and limitations upon the powers of Congress, 
which are contained in the ninth section of the first arti- 
cle, passing by such, as have been already incidentally 



§ 232. The first clause is, " The migration or im- 
portation of such persons, as any of the States now ex- 
isdng shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Congress, prior to the year eighteen hundred and 
eight. But a tax or duty may be imposed upon such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person." 

§ 223. This clause, as is manifest from its language, 
was designed solely to reserve to the Southern States, 
for a hmited period, the right to import slaves. It is to 
the honor of America, that she should have set the first 
example of interdicting and abolishing the slave trade, in 
modern times. It is well known, that it constituted a 
grievance, of which some of the Colonies complained, 
before the Revolution, that the introduction of skves was 
encouraged by the parent country, and that the prohibi* 
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tory laws, passed by the Colonies, were negatived by the 
CrowD. It was, doubtless, desirable, that the importation 
of slaves should have been at once ioterdicted through- 
out the UDioD. But it was iudiapeDsable to yield some- 
thing to the prejudices, the wishes, and the supposed in- 
terests of the South. And it ought to be considered as 
a great point gmned, in favor of humanily, that a period 
of twenty years should enable Congress to terminate, in 
America, (as Congress in fact have terminated the Afri- 
can slave trade,) a traffic, which has so long and so loud- 
ly upbraided the morals and justice of modem nations. 
§ 224. The next clause is, " The privilege of the 
writ of /lobeos corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require it." In order to understand the exact mean- 
ing of the terms here used, recourse must be had to the 
common law. The writ of habeas corpus, here spoken 
of, is a writ known to the common law, and used in all 
cases of confinement, or imprisonment of any party, in 
order to ascertain whether it is lawful or not. The writ 
commands the person, who detains the party, to produce 
his body, with the day and cause of his detention, before 
the Court or Judge, who issues the writ, to do, submit 
to, and receive, whatever the Court or Judge shall direct 
at the hearing. It is hence called the writ of habeas cor- 
pus ad subjiciendum, from the effective words of the writ, 
(when it was issued, as it originally was, in the Latin 
language) that you (the person, detaining the party,) have 
the body (habeas corpus) to submit (ad subjiciendum) to 
the order of the Court or Judge. And if the cause of de- 
tention is found to be insufficient, or illegal, the party is 
iratoediately set at Liberty by the order of the Court or 
Judge. It is justly, therefore, esteemed the great bul- 
wark of persoiml liberty, and is grantable, as a matter of 
right, to the party imprisoned. But as it had often, for 
frivolous reasons of state, been suspended or denied in the 
parent country, to the grievous oppression of the subject. 
It is made a matter of constitutionaj right in all cases, ex- 
cept when the public safety may, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, require it. The exception is reasonable, since 
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cases of great iii^ency may arise, in which the suspen- 
sion may be indispeasable for the preservation of the lib- 
erties of the country against traitors and rebek. 

§ 225. The next clause is, " No bill of attainder, or 
ex post facto law, shall be passed." A bill of attainder, 
in its technical sense, is an act passed by the legislature, 
convicting a person of some crime, for which it inflicts 
upon him, without any trial, the punishment of death. 
Kit inSicts a milder punishment, it is usually called a bill 
of pains and penalties. Such acts are in the highest de* 
gree objectionable, and tyrannical, since they deprive the 
party of any regular trial by jury, and deprive him of 
his hfe, liberty, and property, without any legal proof of 
his guilt. In a repuMican government, such a proceed- 
ing is utterly inconsistent with first principles. It would 
be despotism in its worst form, by arming a popular Le- 
gislature with the power to destroy, at its will, the utost 
virtuous and valuable citizens of the state. 

§ 226. To the same class, belong ex post facto laws, 
that is, (in a literal interpretation of the phrase,) laws 
made after the act is done. In a general sense, all ret 
respective laws are ex post facto ; but the phrase is here 
used to designate laws to punish, as public oflences, acts, 
which, at the time when they were done, were lawful, or 
were not public crimes, or, if crimes, which were not lia- 
ble to so severe a punishment. It requires no reasonii^ 
to establish tlie wistlom of a prohibition, which puts a 
fixed restraint upon such harsh legislation. In truth, the 
existence of such a power in a legislature is utterly ia- 
compatible with ail just notions of the true ends and 
objects of a republican government. 

§227. The next clause (not already commented on) 
is, " No money sliall be drawn from the treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law. And s 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of all public money shall be published from time 
to time." Tlie object of this clause is, to secure regu- 
larity, punctuality, fidelity, and responsibility, in the keep- 
ing and disbursement of the public money. No money 
can be drawn from the treasury by any officer, uulesi 
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UDder appropriaiions made by some act of Congress. As 
all ifae taxes raised from the people, as well as the rev- 
enues arisiDg from other sources, are to be applied to the 
discharge of the expenses, BDd debts, and other engage- 
ments of the government, it is highly proper, that Con- 
gress should possess the power to decide, how and when 
any money should be applied for these purposes. If it 
were otherwise, the Executive would possess an unbound- 
ed power over the public purse of the nation ; and might 
apply all its monied resources at his pleasure. The pow- 
er to control and direct the appropriations, constitutes a 
most useful and salutary check upon profusion and ex- 
travagance, as well as upon corrupt influence and public 
peculation. In arbitrary governments, the prince lev- 
ies what money he pleases from his subjects, disposes of 
it, as he thinks proper, and is beyond responsibility or 
reproof. It is wise, in a republic, to interpose every 
restraint, by which the public treasure, the conimoa fund 
of all, should he applied, with unshrinking honesty, to 
such objects, as legitimately belong to the common de- 
fence, and the general welfare. Congress is made the 
guardian of this treasure ; and, to make their responsibility 
complete and perfect, a regular account of the receipts 
and expenditures is required to be published, that the 
people may know, what money is expended, for what 
purposes, and by what authority. 

§ 22S. The next clause is, "No title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States ; and no person, 
holding any office of profit or trust under tiiem, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept of any pres- 
ent, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign state." A perfect 
equahty of rights, privileges, and rank, being contemplated 
by the Constitution among all citizens, there is a manifest 
propriety in prohibiting Congress from creating any titles 
of nobiliiy. The other prohibition, as to presents, emolu- 
ments, offices, and titles from foreign governments, besides 
'aiding the same general object, subserves a more important 
policy, founded on tiie just jealousy of foreign corruption 
Rod undue influence exerted upon our oational officers. It 
13 XIII. 
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seeks to destroy, ib their, origin, all the Uatidi^ments (rtab 
foreign favors, and foreign lilies, and all the temptations 
to a departure from (^cial duty by receiving foreign re- 
wards and emoluments. No officer of the United States 
can without guitt wear honors borrowed from foreign sov- 
ereigns, or touch for personal profit i&y foreign treaeiH-e. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
Prohibitiont on the Statei. 

§ 339. Suca are the prohibitions upon the govern- 
ment of the United States. And we next proceed to 
the prohibitions upc»i the States, which are not less 
impi^tant in themselves, or less necessary to the sewirity 
of the Union. They are contained in the tenth section 
o( the first article. 

§ 330. The first clause is, " No Stale shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of 
marque or rq>nsBl ; i^sin money ; emit bills of credit ; 
make any thing but gold or silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts ; pass any l»ll of attainder, ex poH facto law, x>r 
law impairing the obligation of contracts ; or grant any 
title of nobility." 

§ 231. The prt^bition against a State's enimng into 
any treaty, allisncet or confederation, is indispensable to 
the preservation of the rights and powers of the National 
Gt)vemmeDt. A State might otherwise enter into ei^age- 
ments With foreisn governments, utterly subversive of 
the policy of the National Govwnment, or injurious to the 
rigfals and interests of tbe other States. One State might 
enter into a treaty or allianice with France, and another 
with England, and another with Spain, and another with 
Russia, — each in its geoeral objects inconsistent with tbe 
other ; aad thus, die seeds of discord might be spread 
over the whole Union. 

§ 3^2. The prohibition to "grant letters of marque 
sbd repHaal" sbrads on die same gromtd. This power 
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would hazard the peace of the Ui)ion by subjecting tt M 
the passions, resentmenta, or policy of a stogie otate> 
If any State ntigfai issue letters of marque or reprisal at 
its own mere pleasure, It might at once involve the whok 
Union in a pubUc war ; oi bring on tetaltatory iiieasurea 
by the foreign government, which might cripple the 
eommerce, or destroy the vital interests of olber States. 
The prohibitioa is, therefore, essential to the public 
sftfe^. 

§ 233. The {H«bibitioii to " coin moDey" is Doceaauy 
to our domestic interests. The eustenee oi the pow«r 
in the States wo^ defeat the salutary objects intended, 
by confiding the hke power to the National Govenunent. 
It would have a tendency to introduce a base and raria' 
ble coirency, perpeluaBy liable to frauds, and eoibarTasa- 
ing to the commercial inlsKourse of die States. 

§ 234. The prohibittOD to " emit btUa of credit." — 
BiUs of credit are a weU-hnowa danomtBetioa of paper 
money, issued by the Coloaies before the Kevolution^ 
and ^terwards by tha States, in a most profuse degree. 
These bilk of credit had no adequate funds appropriated 
to redeem them ; and though na tbeAt &ce they men 
often declared payable in gold and silver, the? wer« in 
&ct never so paid. The consequence was, that they 
became the commoQ currency of the country, in a eos- 
stantly depreciating state, ruinous to the comuierce and 
eiedii, and disgraceful to the good &ilb of the country. 
The evUs of (he systeia were of a most aggravated nature, 
and could not be ctired, except by no. entite prohibition 
of any future iaau^ of paper EDoaey. And, indeed, the 
prohibition to coio money would be utterly augaMry, if 
the States nught stiU issue a paper currency £m the same 
pturpose. 

§335. But the inquiry here naturally occors ; Wbatu 
the true meanii^ of the phrase " btSs of credit" in (be 
Constitution ? In its enlaced, and perhaps n ifs literd 
sense, it may conaprebead any instrumtnt, by which a 
State engages to pay money at a luture day, (and, of 
course, for which ii obtains a present credit ;) aad thus it 
vouM include a certificate given for money borrowed. 
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But the language of the Constitution itself, and the mis' 
chief to be prevented, wbicli we know from the history 
of our country, equally limit the interpretation of the 
terms. The word "emit" is never employed in de- 
scribing those contracts, by which a 8iate binds itself to 
pay money at a future day for services actually received, 
or for money borrowed for present use. Nor are instru- 
ments, executed for such purposes, in common language 
denominated " bills of credit." To emit bills of credit, 
conveys to the mind the idea of issuing paper, intend- 
ed to circulate through the community jor ordinary pur- 
poses, as money, which paper is redeemable at a future 
day. This is the sense, in which the terms of the Con- 
stitution have been generally understood. The phrase 
(as we have seen) was well known, and generally used to 
indicate the paper currency, issued by die Slates during 
their colonial dependence. During the war of our Revo- 
Intion, the paper currency issued by Congress was con- 
standy denominated, in the acts of that body, bills of 
credit ; and the like appellation was apphed to similar 
currency issued by the States. The phrase had thus 
acquired a determinate and appropriate meaning. At the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, hills of credit 
were universally understood to signify a paper medium 
intended to circulate between individuals, and between 
government and individuals, for the ordinary purposes of 
society. Such a medium has always been liable to con- 
siderable fluctuation. Its value is continually changing ; 
and these changes, often great and sudden, expose indi- 
viduals to immense losses, are the sources of ruinous 
speculations, and destroy all proper confidence between 
man and man. In no country, more than our own, had 
these truths been felt in all their force. In none, had 
more intense suffering, or more wide-spreading ruin 
accompanied tlie system. It was, therefore, the object 
of the prohibition to cut up the whole mischief by the 
roots, because it had been deeply felt throughout all the 
States, and had deeply aifected the prosperity' of all. 
The object of the prohibition was not to prohibit the 
thing, when it bore a particular name ; hut to prohibit the 
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ttttng, whatever fonn oi oaiBe it aught assume- If tbe 
WQtda ate not merely empty sounds, tbe |sobibitLoa must 
eempcebead (be eioissioa of any paper medium by a State 
goreiament for the purposes of commoa ciiculatioo- It 
nouki biQ; preposterous to suppose^ that tbe Coostitution 
weaat solemnly to prohibit ao issue under one denomioa- 
tioD, leaving the power complete to issue the same tlui^ 
uader another. It can never be seriously contended, that 
t()e CoDstilulioo means to prohibit names, and not thines ; 
(Q deal with shadows, and to leave subsUmces. What 
would be the consequence of such a constnictifM ? That 
a very important act, big with great and miaous mischief^ 
add on that account forluddea by words the most appro- 
pfiate for its descripUan, might yet be perfoinied by the 
aujistitutioa of a nasae. That the Coostitution, even in one 
of its vital provisions, might be openly evaded by giving 
a Bew nune to an old thing. CaU ^e thing a bilJ of credit, 
ifld it' is prohibited. CalJ tbe same tbiog a certificatA, 
and it is Goastitulional. 

^236- Connected with this, is. the pr-ohibition, Ho 
StlaXe shaU " make any thing but gold and silver coin a 
tanker in payment of debts." The bistory of the State 
laws OB this subject, while we were Colonies, as well as 
during the Revolution, and afterwards before the adoption 
of the Constitution, is stardii^ at once to our morals, to 
our patriotUni, and to our sense of justice. In the inter- 
jaediatfi period between the oommencemeol of the Revo- 
hdionary War, and the adoption of the Consluution, tbe 
system bad attained its mesi appalling character. Not 
Ot4y was paper money declared to be a tender in paymeot 
of debts ; but other laws, havi^ the same general object, 
ami mterfering with private debts, under the name of 
appraisement laws, instalment laws, and su^iension laws, 
thickened upon the statute book of many Slates in the 
Union, until all public con&denae was lost, and all private 
oiedit and morals were prostrated. The details of the 
evils, resulting from this source, can scarcely be compre- 
hended in our day. But they w«ie so enormous, that 
the whole coun&y seemed involved in a goaeral bankr 
ruplfiy ; wd frai^d aed chioanery obtained an updis^piJited 
13* 
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mastery. Nothing but an absolute prohibition, like that 
contained in the Constitution, could arrest the overwheiai- 
ing flood ; and it was accordingly hailed with the most 
sincere joy by all good citizens. It has given us that 
healthy and sound currency, and that solid private credit, 
which constitute the true foundatiou of our prosperity, 
industry, and enterprise. 

§ 237. Tlie prohlhition, to " pass any bill of attainder, 
ex post facto law, or Ian impairing the obligation of con* 
tracts," requires scarcely any vindication or explanation, 
beyond what has been already given. The power to 
pass bills of attainder, and ex post facto laws, (the nature 
of which has been already sufficiently explained,) is quite 
as unfit to be intrusted to the States, as to the General 
Government. It was exercised hy the States during the 
Revolutionary War, in the shape of conGscation laws, 
to an extent, which, upon cool reflection, every sincere 
patriot must regret. Laws '^impairing the obligation of 
contracts" are still more objectionable. They interfere 
with, and disturb, and destroy, private rights, solemnly 
secured by the plighted faith of the parties. They bring 
on the same ruinous effects, as paper tender laws, instal' 
ment laws, and appraisement laws, which are but varieties 
of the same general noxious policy. And they have been 
truly described, as contrary lo the first principles of the 
social compact and to every principle of sound legislation. 

§ 233. Although the language of this clause, " law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts," would seem, at first 
view, to be free from any real ambiguity ; yet there is 
not perhaps a single clause of the Constitution, which 
has given rise to more acute and vehement controversy. 
What is a contract ? What is the obligation of a con- 
tract .* What is impairing a contract ? To what classes 
of laws does the prohibition apply f To what extent does 
It reach, so as to control prospective legislation on the 
subject of contracts .' These and many other questions, 
of no small nicety and intricacy, have vexed the legisla- 
tive halls, as well as the judicial tribunals, with an uncount- 
ed variety and frequency of litigation and speculation. 

§ 339. In the first place, What is to be deemed a con- 
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tract, in the constitutional sense of this clause ? A coD' 
tract is an agreement to do, or not to do, a particular 
thing ; or (as was said on another occasion) a contract is 
a compact between two or more persons. A contract is 
eilher executory, or executed. An executory contract 
is one, in which a party binds himself to do, or not to do, 
a particular thing. An executed contract is one, in which 
the object of the contract is performed. This differs in 
nothing from a grant ; for a contract executed conveys a 
thins in possession ; a contract executory conveys only 
a thing in action. Since, then, a grant is in fact a con- 
tract executed, the obligation of which continues ; and 
since the Constitution uses the general term, contract, 
without distinguishing between those, which are executory, 
and those, which are executed ; it must be constnied to 
comprehend the former, as welt as the latter. A State 
law, therefore, annulling conveyances hetween individu- 
als, and declaring, that the grantors shall stand seized of 
their former estates, notwithstanding those grants, would 
be as repugnant to the Constitution, as a State law, dis- 
charging the vendors from the obligation of executing 
their contracts of sale by conveyances. It would be 
strange, indeed, if a contract to convey were secured by 
the Constitution, while an absolute conveyance remained 
unprotected. That the contract, while executory, was 
obligatory *, but when executed, might he avoided. 

§ 240. Contracts, too, are express, or implied. Ex- 
press contracts are, where the terms of the agreement are 
openly avowed, and uttered at the time of the making of 
them. Implied contracts are such, as reason and justice 
dictate from the nature of the transaction, and which, 
therefore, the law presumes, that every man undertakes to 
perform. The Constitution makes no distinction hetween 
the one class of contracts and the other. It then equally 
embraces, and equally applies to both. Indeed, as by far 
the largest class of contracts in civil society, in the ordinary 
transactions of life, are implied, there would be ver}' little 
object in securing the inviolability of express contracts, 
if those, which are implied, might be impaired by State 
legisfaUOQ. The Constitution is not chargeable wiih 
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Hich folly, ot iDconsistency. Every grant, in its owd 
Wtore, aniounis to an extinguishment of the right of the 
grantor, and implies s contract not to reassert it. A 
party is, tberefoTfl, always estopped by his own grant. 
How abstnd would it be to provide, thai an espress 
cavenaiM by a party, as a muniment attendant upon the 
estate, should bind him for ever, because executory, and 
resting in action; and yet, that he might reassert bis 
title to the estate, and dispossess his grantee, because 
there was only an implied covenaBt not lo reassert it. 

§ 241. Id the next place. What is the obfigation of a 
««otraci ? It seems agreed, that, wh«i tlie obligation of 
Cootiacts is spoken of in the Constitutioa, we are to un- 
derstaod, not the mere moral, but the legal otdigation of 
contracts. The moral obligation of contracts is, so far 
as human society is coDcemed, of aa imperfect kind, 
which the parties are left bee by obey or not, as they 
please. It is addressed to the conscience of the parties, 
under the soleau aduuHutions of accountability to the 
Supreme Being. No human lawgiver can either impair, 
or reach, it. The Constitution has not in contemplation 
any such obligaUons, but such only, as might be im- 
paiced by a State, if not prohibited. It is d^e civil obli- 
gation of contracts, which it is designed to reach, that is, 
the obligation, wUcb is recognised by, and results from, 
the law of the State, in which it is made. If, therefore, 
a contract, when made, is by the law of the State de- 
clared to be illegal, or deemed to be a nullity, or a naked 
pact, or promise, it has no civil obligation ; because the 
law, in such cases, forbids Its having any binding efficacy, 
or force. It confers no legal right on the one parly, and 
no correspondent legal duty on the other. There is no 
neans allowed, or recognised to enforce it ; for the max- 
im is, that from a mere naked promise no action arises. 
But when it does not fall within the predicament of being 
either illegal, or void, its obligatory force is coextensive 
with its stipulations. 

§ 243. Nor is this obligatory force so much the result 
of the positive declarations of the municipal lew, as of 
the general principles of natural, w (as it is s 
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called) universal, law. la a state of nature, independent 
of tlie obligations of positive law, contracts may be 
fornietl, and their obligatory force be complete. Be- 
tween independent nations, treaties and compacts are 
formed, which are deenoed universally obligatory ; and 
yet in no just sense can they be deemed dependent on 
municipal law.' Nay, there may exist (abstractly speak- 
ing) a perfect obligation in contracts, where there is no 
known and adequate means to enforce tliem. As, for 
instance, between independent nations, where their rela- 
tive strength and power preclude the possibility, on the 
side of the weaker party, of enforcing them. So, in the 
same government, where a contract is made by a State 
with one of its own citizens, which yet its laws do not 
permit to be enforced by any action or suit. In this 
predicament are the United States, who are not suable 
on any contracts made by themselves ; but no one doubts, 
that these are still obligatory on the United States. Yet 
dieir obligation is not recognised by any positive muni- 
cipal law, in a great variety of cases. It depends alto- 
gether upon principles of public or universal law. Still, 
in these cases, there is a right in the one party to have the 
contract performed, and a duty on the other side to per- 
form it. But, generally speaking, when we speak of the 
obligation of a contract, we include in the idea some 
known means acknowledged by the municipal law to en- 
force it. Where all such means are absolutely denied, 
the obligation of the contract is understood to be im- 
paired, although it may not be completely annihilated. 
Rights may, indeed, exist, without any present adequate 
correspondent remedies between private persons. Thus, 
a State may refuse to allow imprisonment for debt ; and 
the debtor may have no property. But still the right of 
the creditor remains ; and he may enforce it against the 
future property of the debtor. So, a debtor may die 
without leaving any known estate, or without any known 
representative, in such cases, we should not say, that 
the right of the creditor was gone ; but only, that there 
was nothing, on wliich it could presently operate. But 
suppose an administrator sliould be appointed, and prop- 
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4rty it) contingency sbcMild fall in, the rig^ migiU thep b« 
enforced to the extent of the existing meiMU>>. 

§ 243. The civil obligation of a contract, thw, although 
it can never arise, or exist, contrary to positive law, amy 
arise or exist independently of it ; and it ea^ be, ex^, 
notwithstanding there may be no present adflquat^e remer 
dy to raifoice it. Wherever the ouKiicipial law recog- 
nise^ an absolute duty to perform a contrMt, ib^K the 
obligation to perforn] it is complete, altboMgh^ ther^ way 
not be a perfect remedy. 

§244. In the ppxt place, Wlwt m^ properly be 
deemed ipipairiog the obhgation of contracts, in the, sense 
of the Constitution P It is perfectly clear, that apy law, 
which enlai^es, abridges, o; ii^ any (naoner eka%e4 tbe 
intention of the pwtieg, resulting from the stipulatioa^. m 
the contract, tieces^arily impairs it. The- ei^niMiif or de- 
cree, iit which this change is effected,, c«b in no reaped 
mfluenc« the conchjsion ; for, whether th^ law affect the 
validity, the construction, the dilation, the discharge, or 
the evidenc* of the contract, it impaifs its, obhgatiom aV 
though it maif not d(;t so, toi tha stune extent, !« aiL the su^ 
posed c^ses>. Any deviatioQ, from its terms, by poatpo«- 
ing, or accelerating the period of performance, which it 
prescribes, or by imposing conditions not expressed in the 
contract, or by dispensing with the performance of those, 
which ai;e a part of the contract, however minute, or a^ 
parently immaterial in their effects upon it, impairs its 
obligation. ^fortioH, a law, which makes iha contract 
wholly invalid,, or extinguishes, or releases it, is a law 
impairing it. Nor is this all- Although there is a distinc- 
tion betweeu the obligation of a contract, and a remedy 
upon it ; yet if there are certain remedies existing at the 
Uuie, when it is made, all of wluch are afterwards wholly 
extingiushed by new laws, so that there remain no means 
of enforcing its obligation, and no redress for its vtolation ; 
such an aholiiion of all remedies, operating immediate- 
ly, is also an impairing of the obligation of such contract. 
But every change and modification of the remedy does 
not involve such a consequence. No one will doubt, that 
the Le^lature may vaxy the nature and extent of reme- 
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dies, 'so always, thJit some substantive l-emedy he id fact 
left. Nor can it bedoubted, that the Legislature may pre- 
i^ribe the times aad modes, ia which remedies may be 
jHirsued ; and bar suits, oot brought Vnthin such periods, 
and not pursued in such modes. Statutes of limitations 
«e of ^la nature ; and have never been supposed to de- 
stroy the obligation (^ contracts, but to prescribe ibe 
times, within which tbat obligation shall be enforced by a 
8uit ; and ia default thereof, to deem it either satisfied, or 
abandoned. The obligation to perform a contract is co- 
dial with the undertaking to perform it. It originates 
mdl the contact itself, and operates anterior to the time 
of performance. The remedy acts upon the broken Coor 
tract, and enforces a preexisting obligation. And a 
3iate Legislature may discbarge a party from imprison- 
M^t upon a judgement in a civil case of contract, without 
infringing the Constitution ; for this is but a modificatioB 
(^ the remedy, and does not impair the obligation of the 
contract. 60, if a party should he in jail, and give a 
bond for the prison liberties, and to remain a true prison- 
er, until lawfully discharged, a subsequent discharge by 
an act of the Le^^ature would not impair the contract ; 
for it would be a lawful discharge in the sense of the bond. 

§345l These general considerations naturally conduct 
us to some more ditQcult inquiries growing out of them ; 
and tqion which dieie has been a very great diversity of 
judicial opinion. The great object of the framers of 
the Constitiition undoubtedly was, to secure the inviola- 
bility of coott«cts. This principle was to be protected 
in whatever ^tn it might be assailed. No enumeration 
Was attempted to foe made of the modes, hy which con- 
ttuctB might be impaired. It would have been unwise to 
have made such an enumeration, since it might hare been 
defective ; and the intention was to prohitHt every mode ot 
ifctice ibr such purpose. The pr^ibition was universal. 

^ S46. Tbe question has arisen, and has been most 
elaborately discussed, faowfarthe States may constitution- 
tHy pass an insolreiit Uw^ which shaU dischai^e die obli- 
{jHtion of cOnuacts. It IB not doubted, that the States 
«ay poGS iBBoivent laws, which ^all dianbarge die per- 
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ton, or operate in the nature of a ctstio bonorum, or a 
surrender of all the debtor's properly, provided such laws 
do not discharge, or intermeddle with, the obligatioD of 
contracts. Nor Is it denied, that insolvent laws, which 
discharge the obUgaiion of contracts, made antecedently 
to their passage, are unconstitutional. But the question 
is, how far the Slates may constitutionally pass insolvent 
laws, which shall operate upon, and discharge contracts, 
which are made subsequently to ilieir passage. After the 
most ample argument, it has at length been settled, by 
a majority of the Supreme Court, that the States may 
constitutionally pass such laws operating upon/ufure con- 
tracts, although not upon past. 

§247. The remaining prohibition is, to "grant any title 
of nobility," which is supported by the same reasoning as 
that already suggested, in considering the like prohibition 
upon the National Government. 

§ 248. The next clause, omitting the prohibition (al- 
ready cited) to lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
esporls, is, " No State shall, without the consent of Con> 
gress, lay any duly on tonnage ; keep troops, or ships of 
war, in time of peace ; enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State, or with a foreign power ; or 
engage in war unless actually invaded, or in such immi- 
nent danger, as will not admit of delay." Tliat part, 
which respects tonnage duties, has been already consid- 
ered. The other parts have the same general policy in 
view, which dictated the preceding restraints upon State 
power. To allow the States to keep troops, or ships 
of war, in time of peace, might be hazardous to the pub- 
lic peace or safety, or compel the National Government 
to keep up an expensive corresponding force. To allow 
tlie Stales to enter into agreements with each other, or 
with foreign nations, might lead to mischievous combina- 
tions, injurious to the general interests, and bind tliem 
into confederacies of a geographical or sectional charac- 
ter. To allow the States to engage in war, unless com- 
pelled so to do in self-defence and upon sudden emergen- 
cies, would be (as has been already stated) to put tlra 
peace and safety of all the States in the power and dis- 
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crenoD of any one of (bem. But an absolute prohibition 
of all these powers might, in certain exigencies, be inex- 
pedient, and even mischievous ; and, therefore. Congress 
may, by their consent, authorize the exercise of any of 
them, whenever, in their judgement, the public good shall 
require it. 

§ 249. We have thus passed through the positive 
prohibitions introduced upon the powers of the States. 
It will be observed, that ibey divide themselves into two 
classes ; those, which are political in their character, as 
an exercise of sovereignty ; and those, which more espe- 
cially regard the private rights of individuals. In tbe 
latter, the prohibition is absolute and universal. In the 
former, it is sometimes absolute, aud sometimes subjected 
10 the consent of Congress. It will, at once, be per- 
ceived, how full of difficulty and delicacy tbe task was, to 
reconcile the jealous tenacity of the Slates over their own 
sovereignty, with the permanent security of the National 
Government, and the inviolability of private rights. The 
tasli has been accomplished with eminent success. If 
every thing has not been accomplished, which a wise 
forecast might have deemed proper for tbe preservation 
of our national rights and liberties in all political events, 
much has been done to guard us against the most obvious 
evils, and to secure a wholesome administration of private 
justice. To have attempted more, would probably have 
endangered the whole fabric ; and thus might have per- 
petuated the dominion of misrule and imbecility. 

§ 260. It has been already seen, and it vrill hereafter 
more fully appear, that there are implied, as well as ex- 
press, prohibitions in the Constitution upon the power of 
the States. Among the former, one clearly is, that no 
State can control, or abridge, or interfere with the exer- 
cise of any authority imder tbe National Government. 
And it may be added, that State laws, as, for instance, 
State statutes of limitations, and State insolvent laws, 
have no operation upon the rights or contracts of the 
United States. 

§ 251. And here end our commeotaiies upon the first 
grticle of the Constitution, embracing the organization 
14 ziii- 
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snd powers of the Legislative department of the goren^ 
mcnt, and the prohibitions upon the State and National 
Goveraments. If we here pause, but for a inomeDt, we 
cannot but be struck with the reflection, how admirably this 
dtrision and distribution of legislative powers between the 
State and National Governments is adapted to preserve 
4| the liberty, and to promote the happiness of the people 
of the United States. To the General Government are 
assi^ed all those powers, which relate to the common 
interests of all the Stales, as comprising one confederated 
nation ; while to each Slate is reserved all those pow- 
ers, which may affect, or promote its own domestic in- 
terests, its peace, its prosperity, lis policy, and its local 
institutions. At the same time, such limitations and re- 
straints are imposed upon each goverument, as experience 
has demonstrated to be wise to control any public func- 
tionaries, or as are indispensable to secure the banaoauMS 
operauons of the Unioa. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Tht Exeevtwe DeparUiteiU. 

^ 253. Wg next come to the second article of the 
Constitution, which prescribes the structure, organization, 
and powers of the Executive department. What b the 
best constitution for the executive department, and what 
are the powers, with which it should be intrusted, are 
problems among the most important, and probably the 
a>03t difficult to be satisfactorily solved, of all, which are 
involved in the theory of free governments. No man, 
wbo has ever studied the subject with profound attention, 
has risen from the labor without an increased and almost 
OTerwhelming sense of its intricate relations, end perplex- 
ing doubts. No man, who has «ver deeply read the 
human history, and especially the history of republics, 
bat has been struck with the consciousness, bow litde has 
iMeahidMnodoiieto establish as^ depo^tary of powor 
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in Bnjr huids ; and bow often, in the beads of one, or i 
few, or many, — of an hereditary mooarch, or an elective 
chief, <^ a national council, Uie executive power hu 
brought ruin upon the state, or sunk under the oppressive 
burden of its own imbecility. Perhaps our own history 
has not, as yet, established, that wo shall wholly escape 
all the dangers ; and that here will not be found, as haa 
been the case in other nations, the Yulnerable part of the 
republic. 

§ 353. The first clause of the Brst aection is, " The 
executive power shall he vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of lour years *, and, t<%ethei with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same term, be elected as fol- 
lows." 

§ S54. In considering this clause, three practical ques- 
tions may arise ; (1) whether there should be any execu- 
tive department ; (2) whether it should be composed of 
more than one person ; (3) and what should be ihe dura- 
tion of the term of office. Upon the first question, liltle 
need now be said, to establish the propriety of an exeou- 
tive department. It is founded upon a maxim admitted 
in all our State Constitutions, that the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial departments ought to be kept separate, 
and the power of one ought not to be exercised by either 
of the others. The want of an executive department 
was felt as a great defect under the Confederation. 

§ 255. In the next place, in what manner should the 
executive department be organized f It may, io general 
terms, be answered, — In such a manner as best to secure 
energy in the Executive, and safety to (he people. A 
feeble Executive implies a feeble execution of the goV" 
emment ; and a feeble execution is but another phrase 
for a bad execution. Unity in the Executive is favorable 
to enei^, promptitude, and responsibility. A division 
of the power among several persons impairs each of these 
quahties ; and introduces discord, intrigue, dilatoriness, 
and, not unfrequendy, personal rivalries, incompalible with 
the public good. Oa the other hand, a single Executive 
if quite as safe for the people. His responsibility is more 
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direct and -efficient, as his measures cannot be disguised, 
or shifted upoD others ; and any abuse of authority can 
be more clearly seen, and carefully watched, than when 
il is shared by numbers. 

§ 256. In the next place, the duradon of the term of 
office of the Executive. It should be loi^ enough to 
enable a chief magistrate to carry fairly through a system 
of government, according to the laws ; and to sUmulate 
him to personal firmness in the execution of his duties. 
If the term is very short, he will feel very Utile of the 
just pride of office, from the precariousness of its tenure. 
He will act more with reference to immediate and tem- 
porary popularity, than to permanent fame. His meas- 
ures will tend to insure his own reelection, (if he desires 
it,) rather than to promote the good of the country. He 
will bestow offices upon mean dependants, or fawning 
courtiers, rather than upon persons of solid honor and 
distinction. He will fear to encounter opposition by a 
lofty course ; and his wishes for office, equally with his 
fears, will debase his fortitude, weaken bis integrity, and 
enhance bis irresolution. 

§ 257. On the other hand, the period should not be so 
long, as to impair the proper dependence of the Execu- 
tive upon the people for encouragement and support ; or 
to enable him to persist in a course of measures, deeply 
injurious to the public interests, or subversive of the pub- 
lic faith. His administration should be known to come 
under the review of the people at short periods ; so that 
its merits may be decided, and its errors be corrected by 
the sober exercise of the electoral vote by the people. 

§ 258. For all of these purposes, the period, actually 
assigned for the duration of office of the President, by the 
Constitution, seems adequate and satisfactory. It is four 
years, a period intermediate between the term of office 
of the Representatives, and that of the Senators. By 
this arrangement, too, the whole organization of the legis- 
lative departments is not dissolved at the same momenl. 
A part of the functionaries are constantly going out of 
office, and as constandy renewed, while a sufficient num- 
ber remain, to carry on the same general system with in- 
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telBgence and steadiness. The Presidmt is not preeluded 
from being reeligible to o6Sce; and tliiis with a just 
oslimate of the true dignity and true duties of his office, 
he may confer lasting benefits on his country, ea weli 
IS acquire for himself the enviable fame of a statesman 
■nd patriot. 

§ 259. The like terni of office is fixed for the Vice 
President ; and in case of the vacancy of the office of 
President, he is to succeed to the same dulies and pow- 
ers. In the original scheme of the government, the Vice 
President was en equal candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent. But that provision has been altered (as we shall 
presently see) by an amendment of the Constitution. As 
President of the Senate, it seems desirable, that the Vice 
President should have the experience of at least four 
years service, to perfect him in tlis forms of business, 
and secure to him due distinction, and weight of charac- 
ter. 

§ 260. The next clause provides for the mode of 
choice of the President and Vice President. "Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of Electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives, to which 
die State may be entitled in the Congress. But no Sen- 
ator or Representative, or person holding an office of 
(rust or profit under tlie United States, shall be appointed 
an Elector." 

§261. Various modes were su^ested as to the choice 
of these high officers ; first, the choice was proposed to 
be made by the National Legislature ; secondly, by the 
State Legislatures ; thirdly, by the people at large ; 
fourthly, by the people in districts ; and lastly, by Elect- 
ors. Upon consideration of the whole subject, the last 
was deemed the most eligible course, as it would secure 
tbe united action and wisdom of a select body of distin- 
guished citizens in the choice, and would be attended 
with less excitement, and more deliberation, than a mere 
popular election. Such a body would also have this 
preference over any mere Legislature, that it would not be 
ttboien for tbe ordinary functions of le^sUtion, but singly 
14* 
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wid solely for this duty. It was supposed from tbese 
circumstances, that tbe choice would be more free and 
independent, more wise and cautious, more satisfactory, 
and more unbiased by party spirit, than in either of the 
other modes. The Stale Legislatures would still have 
an agency in the choice, by prescribing the mode, in 
which the Electors should be chosen, whether it should 
be by the people at large, or in districts, or by the LegiS' 
lature itself. For the purpose of excluding all undue 
influence in the electoral colleges, the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, and all officers under the 
National Government are disqualified from being Electors. 
§ 362. The remaining clause regulates the conduct of 
the Electors, in giving and certifying their votes ; the 
manner of ascertaining and counUng the votes in Congress ; 
and the mode of choice, in case there is no choice made 
by the Electors. The original clause was as follows : — 
" The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vole by ballot for two persona, of whom one, at least, shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, 
and of tbe number of votes for each ; which list they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the 
government of the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Tbe President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of 
votes shall be the President, if such number be a majori- 
ty of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if 
there be more than one who have such majority, and have 
an equal number of votes, then the House of Representa- 
tives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President ; and if no person have a majority, then, from 
tbe five highest on the list, the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent the votes shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote ; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members from two 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all the Slates shall 
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be necessaiy to a choice. In every case, afier the choice 
of ibe Presideot, the person having the neatest number 
of votea of the Electors shall be the Vice President. But 
if there should remain two oi more who have equal votes, 
the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice Pres- 
ident." 

§263. This clause is nowrepealed, (whether wisely or 
not, has been a mailer of grave question among statesmen,) 
and the following substituted in its stead : — " The Elec- 
tors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an bhabitant of the same State with 
themselves. They shall name in their ballots the per- 
son voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice President. And they shall 
make disdnct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice President, and of the 
number of votes for each ; which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of 
the United States, directed to the Psesident of the Sen- 
ate. The President of the Senate shall, in presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates ; and the votes shall then be couoted. The 
person, having the greatest number of votes for President, 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed ; and if no per- 
son have such majority, then, from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the Representation from each State having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
memb^s from two thirds of the States ; and a majority 
of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Pres- 
ident, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then 
the Vice President shall act as President, as in the case 
of the death, or other constitutional disability of the 
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President. The person, having the greatest number of 
voles as Vice President, shall be the Vice President, if 
Bich number be a majority of the whole number of Elect- 
ors appointed. And if no person have a majority, theo, 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall 
choose the Vice President. A quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number shall be neces- 
sary to a choice. But no person, constitutionally ineligi- 
ble to the office of President, shall be eligible to that of 
Vice President of the United Slates." 

§ 264. The principal differences between the original 

Illan, and this amendment to the Constitution, are tlie fol- 
owing T First, by the original plan, two persons were voted 
for as President ; and after the President was chosen, the 
person, having the greatest number of votes of the Elect- 
ors was to be Vice President ; but if two or more had 
equal votes, the Senate were to choose the Vice Presi- 
dent from them by ballot. By the present plan, the votes 
for President and Vice President are distinct. Second- 
ly, by the original plan, in case of no choice of President 
by the Electors, the choice was to be made by the House 
of Representatives, from the five highest on the list. It 
is now reduced to three. Thirdly, by the original plan, 
the Vice President need not have a majority of all the 
electoral votes, but only a greater number than any other 
person. It is now necessary, that he should have a ma- 
jority of all the votes. Fourthly, by the original plan, 
the choice of Vice President could not be made until af- 
ter a choice of President. It can now be made by the 
Senate, as soon as it is ascertained, that there is no choice 
by the Electors. Fifthly, no provision was made for the 
case of no choice of President by the House ofRepresent- 
atives, before the fourth day of March next. It is now 
provided that the Vice President in such a case shall act 
as President. 

§ 265. A few words, only, will be necessary, to explain 
the main provisions, respecting the choice of these high 
functionaries, since the adoptionof this amendment, as an 
elaborate examination of the subject would occupy too 
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tnucb space. Id the first place, the Electors, as well oa 
the House of Representatives, are to vote by ballot, aod 
not viva voce, or by oral declaration. The object of this 
provision, is, to secure the Electors from aU undue influ- 
ence, and undue odium for their vote, as it was supposed, 
that perfect secrecy could be maintained. In the next 
place, both candidates cannot be an inhabitant of tbesame 
State, as the Electors. The object of this clause is to 
suppress local partialities and combinations. In ibe next 
place, the votes are to be certified by the Electors them- 
selves, in order to insure the genuineness of the vouchers. 
In the nest place, they are to be sealed, and opened and 
counted only in presence of the Senate and House of 
Kepresentatives, in order to prevent any frauds or altera- 
tions in their transmission. Id the next place, a majority 
of all the electoral votes is, in the first instance, required 
for a choice, aod not a mere plurality ; thus enabling the 
people, in case there is no choice, to exercise through 
their Representatives a sound discretion, in selecting from 
the three highest candidates. It might otherwise happen, 
if there were many candidates, that a person, having a 
very small number of votes over any one of the others, 
might succeed against the wishes of a great majority of 
the people. In the next place, the House of Represent- 
atives are to vote by Slates, each having one vote in the 
choice. The choice is, as we have seen, in the first in- 
stance to be by the people of each State, according to 
the number of their Senators and Representatives. But 
if no choice is thus made, then the choice devolves on 
the House of Representatives, and each State is to have 
an equal voice in the election, and to have but a single 
vote, whatever may be the number of its Representatives. 
Thus, the primary election is in efiect surrraidered to the 
large States ; and if that fails, then it is surrendered to 
the small States. So that an Important motive is thus 
suggested for union among the large States in the first 
instimce ; and for union among the small States in ihe 
last resort. 

§ 266. There probably is no part of the plan of the 
framers of the Consiitution, which, practically speakir^. 
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has SO little realized the expectations or its friends, as thu 
which regards the choice of Presideot. They undoubt- 
edly intended, that the Electors should he left free to make 
the choice according to their own judgemeDt of the rel- 
ative merits and qualifications of the candidates for this 
high office ; and that they should be under no pledge to 
«ny popular favorite, and should be guided by no sectional 
influences. In both respects, the event has disappoioted 
all these expeclations. The Electors are now almost uni- 
versally pledged to support a particular candidate, before 
they receive their own appointment ; and they do little 
more than register the previous decrees, made hy public 
and private meetings of the citizens of their own State. 
The President is in no just sense the unbiassed choice of 
the people, or of the States. He is commoDly the rep- 
resentative of a party, and not of the Union ; and tbe dan- 
ger, therefore, is, that the office may hereafter be filled by 
those, who will gratify the private resentments, or preju- 
dices, or selfish objects of their particular partisans, rather 
than by those, who will study to fulfil the high destiny 
contemplated by the Constitution, and be the impartial 
patrons, supporters, and friends of the great interests of tbe 
whole country. 

§ 267. It is observable, that the mode, in which the 
electoral vote of each Slate is to be given, is confided to 
the State Legislature. The mode of choice has never 
been uniform since the Constitution was adopted. In 
some States, the choice is by the people by a general 
ticket ; in others, by the people in electoral districts ; 
and in others, by the immediate choice of the State Le- 
gislature. This want of uniformity has been deemed a 
serious defect by many statesmen ; but, hitherto, it has 
remained unredressed by any constitutional amendment. 

§ 268. The next clause is, " The Congress may de- 
termine the time of choosing the Electors, and the day, 
on which they shall give their voles ; which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States." This measure 
is undoubtedly the result of sound policy. A fixed peri- 
od, at which all (he electoral votes shall be given od tbe 
same day, has a tendency to repress political intrigues and 
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■pecuIatioTU, bj rendering a combtaatioD among ail the 
electoral colleges, as to their voies, more dUBcull, if not 
unavailing. This object would be still more certainly 
obtained, by 6xing the choice of the electors themselves 
OD the same day, and at so short a period, before they 
g2ve their votes, as to render aoy general negotiations and 
■irangements among them nearly impracticable. Prac- 
tically speaking, however, this provision, as well as the 
preceding, has liad Tar less induence than was expected ; 
for the votes of the Electors are now, in consequence of 
their pledges, almost as well known before, as after, tbeir 
votes are counted. 

§ 269. The nest clause respects thequaliGcationsof the 
President ; and the qualifications of the Vice President 
are (as we have seen) to be the same. "No person 
except a natural bom citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be eligible to the office of President. Neither shall any 
person be eligible to the office, who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a 
cesident within the United States." 

^ 370. Considering the nature of the duties, the extent 
of the information, and the solid wisdom and experience, 
required in the Executive department, no one can reason* 
ably doubt the propriety of some qualiScation of age of the 
President. That, which is selected, is the middle age of 
life, by which period, the character and talents of individ- 
uals are generally known, and fairly developed ; the pas- 
sions of youth have become moderated ; and the faculties 
are fast advancing to their highest state of maturity. An 
earlier period could scarcely have aSbrded sufficient pledg- 
es of talents, wisdom, and virtue, adequate to the dignity 
and importance of the office. 

§ 371. The other qualifications respeo4 ciuzenship and 
inhabitancy. It is not too much to say, that no oae, but 
a native citizen, ought ordinarily to be intrusted with an 
offic« so vital to the safety and liberties of the people- 
But an exception was, from a deep sense of gratitude, 
made in favor of those distinguished men, who, though not 
Qatires, bad, with such exalted patriotism, and such per- 
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aonal sacrifices, united their lives and fortuaes with ours 
during the Revolution. But even a native citiz«i might, 
from long absence, and voluniary residence abroad, be- 
come alienated from, or indiSereot to his country ; and, 
therefore, a residence for fourteen years within the United 
States is made indispensable, as a qualification to the 
office. This, of course, does not exclude persons, who 
are temporarily abroad in the public service, or on their 
private aSairs, and who have not intentionally given up 
their domicile here. 

§272. The next clause is, "In case of the removal 
of the President from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President. 
And the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability of the President 
and Vice President ; declaring what officer shall then act 
as President ; and such officer shall act accordingly, until 
the disability be removed, or a President shall be elect- 
ed." The propriety of this power is manifest. It pro- 
vides for cases, which may occur in the progress of the 
government ; and it prevents in such cases a total sus- 
pension of the executive functions, which would be in- 
jurious, and might even be fatal to the interests of the 
country. 

§ 273. What shall be the proper proof of the res^na- 
tion of the President or Vice President, or of their refu- 
sal to accept the office, is left open by the Constitution. 
But Congress, with great wisdom and foresight, have pro- 
vided, that the only evidence of a refusal to accept the 
office, or of a resignation of the office, shall be an instru- 
ment in writing, declaring the same, subscribed by the 
party and delivered into the office of the Secretary of 
State. No provision has as yet been made for the case 
of the inability of the President or Vice President to 
perform the duties of his office, nor has any mode of 
jHOof been prescribed, 1o ascertain the fact of inability, 
or wliat shall be deemed an inability. 

§ 274. The next clause provides for the compensation 
of the President. " The President shall, at stated times. 
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receive for bis services a compensation, which shall nei- 
ther be increased nor diminished, during the period for 
which he shall have been elected ; and he shall not receive, 
within that period, any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them." 

§275. The propriety of granting to the President a 
suitable compensation, cannot well be doubted. The Con- 
stitution would, otherwise, exclude all persons of moder- 
ate fortune from the office ; or expose them to gross 
temptations, to sacrifices of duty, and perhaps to dii'ect 
corruption. The compensation should be adequate to 
the just expenditures of the office. If the Legislature 
should possess a discretionary authority to increase or 
diminish it at their pleasure, the President would become 
an humble dependent upon their bounty, or a mean sup- 
pliant for their favor. It would give them a complete 
command of his independence, and perhaps of his integ- 
rity. And on the other hand, if the actual incumbent 
could procure an augmentation of it during his official 
term to any extent he might desire, he might be induced, 
from mere avarice, to seek this as his highest reward, and 
undermine the virtue of Congress, in order to accomplish 
it. The prohibition equally forbids any increase or dimi- 
nution. And, to exclude all exterior influences, it equal- 
ly denies to him all emoluments arising from any other 
sources, State or National. He is thus secured, in a great 
measure, against all sinister foreign influences. And he 
must be lost Co all just sense of the high duties of his 
station, if he does not conduct himself with an exclusive 
devotion to the good of the whole people, unmindful at 
once of the blandishments of courtiers, who seek to 
deceive him, and of partisans, who aim to govern him, 
and thus to accomplish their own selfish purposes. 

§ 276. The next clause is, " Before he enters on 
the execution of his office, he shall take the following 
oath or affirmation : I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend, the Constitution of the united 
States." There is little need of commentary here. No 
15 ziii- 
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man can doubt tha proi»-iety of placing the President 
undar the sanctton of an oath of office, to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend, tbe CoostitutioD, who would require an 
oaib or solemn affinnatiou on any otfaei occasion. If a 
judge, or a juryman, or a witness, ought to take a solemn 
oath or affinnation, to bind his cooscience, surely a Pres- 
ident, holding in his bands the destiny of tlie nation, ought 
so to do. Let it not be deemed a vain or idle form. In 
all these tbiues, God will bring us into judgement. A 
President, who shall dare to violate the obli^Uons of hi^ 
solemn oath or affirmation of office, may escape human 
censure, nay, may even receive applause firom the giddy 
multitude. But he will be compelled to learn, that there 
is a watchful Providence, that cannot be deceived ; and 
a righteous Being, the searcher of all hearts, who will 
render unto all men according to their deserts. Consid- 
erations of this sort will uecessarily make a conscientious 
man more scrupulous in the discharge of his duty ; and 
will even make a man of looser principles paoae, when 
he is about to enter upon a deliberate vioUtioD of ha) 
official oath. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Poutri and Dutiet of the PresidaU- 

§ 377. Wsnextcometotheconsiderationof tfaepow- 
ers and duties of the President. The first clause of tbe 
second secdon is, " The President shall be commaitdeT- 
b-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States. He may require 
the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each <^ 
the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
tbe duties of their respective offices ; and he shall ^ve 
power to grant reprieves and pardons for ofieoces against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment." 

§ 376. The comrauid, direction, and application, of 
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the |Hiblic forces, to execute the taws, nuunuio peace, 
resist invasion, and carry on war, are powers obviously 
belonging to the executive department, and require the 
exercise of qualifications, which cannot properly be pre- 
sumed to exist in any other department of ihe govern- 
meot. Promptitude of action, uni^ of design, and har- 
roimy of operations, are in such cases indispensable to 
success. Timidity, indecision, obstinacy, pride, and sli^- 
gishness, must mugle, in a greater or less degree, in all 
numerous bodies, and render their councils inert and im- 
becile, and tbeir military operations slow and uncertain. 
There is, then, true wisdom and policy in confiding the 
command of the army and navy to the President, since it 
will insure activity, responsibility, and firmness, in public 



§ 379. The President is also authorized to require 
the opinions of the Heads of Departments, in writing, on 
subjects relative to tbeir official duties. This, perhaps, 
might have been deemed an incidental right to bis gener- 
al authority. But it was desirable to make it a matter of 
coQstituUoDal right, so as to enforce responsibility in crit- 
ical times. 

§ 280. To the President, also, is confided the power 
" to grant reprieves and pardons." Without this power, 
no government could be deemed to be suitably organized 
for the purposes of administeiiog human justice. The 
criminal code of every county must necessarily partake, 
in some of its punishments, of a high degree of severi^ ; 
and it is not possible to fix the exact degree of punish- 
ment, fijT every kind of offence, under every variety of 
circumstances. There are so many thii^, which may 
extenuate, as well as inflame the aXrodxy of crimes, and 
so many infirmities, which belong to human nature in 
general, which mar furnish excuses, or mitigations for 
the commission of them, that any code, which did not 
provide far any pardoning or midgatiog power, would be 
universally deemed cruel, unjust, and indefensible. It 
would introduce the veiy evils, which it would seek to 
avoid, by inducing the community to connive at an escape 
frtHD [Hinbhment, in all cases, where the latter would be 
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disproporlionaie to the offence. The power of pardon 
and reprieve is better vested in a single person, than in a 
numerous hody. It brings home a closer responsibili^ ; 
it can be more promptly applied ; and, by cutting off de- 
lays, it will, on the one hand, conduce to certainly of 
punishment, and, on the other hand, enable the Execu- 
tive, at critical moments, to apply it as a means of detect* 
ing, or of suppressing gross oflences. But if the power 
of pardon extended to impeachments, it is obvious, that 
the latter might become wholly inefficient, as a protection 
against political offences. The party accused might be 
acting under the authority of the President, or be one of 
his corrupt favorites. It is, therefore, wisely excepted 
from his general authority. 

§ 381. The nest clause respects the power to make 
treaties and appointments to office. " He (the Presi- 
dent) shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds 
of the Senators present concur. And he shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other offi- 
cers of the United Stales, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall he estab- 
lished by law. But the Congress may by law vest the 
appointmenfof such inferior officers, as they think proper, 
in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the 
Heads of Departments." 

§ 383. The power to make treaties is general, and, 
of course, it embraces treaties for peace, or war ; for 
commerce, or cessions of territory ; for alliance, or suc- 
cors ; for indemnity for injuries, or payment of debts ; 
for the recognition or establishment of principles of pub- 
lic law ; and for any other purposes, which the policy, 
necessities, or interests of independent nations may dic- 
tate. Such a power is so large, and so capable of abuse, 
that it ought not to be confided to any one man, nor even 
to a mere majority of any public body, in a republican 
government. There should be some higher pledge for 
the sound policy or necessity of a treaty. It should re- 
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eeive the sanctim of such R Dmnber of puUic functioiU- 
ries, as would furnish a sufficient guaranty of such policy 
or necessity. Two thirds of the Senate, therefore, are 
required to give validity to a treaty. It would seem to 
be perfectly safe in such a body, under such circumstao- 
ces, represenung, as it does, all the States of the Union. 
The Hoase of Representatives would not have been so 
eligible a body, because it is more numerous, more poptt- 
lar in its structure, more short in its duration, more unfit 
to act upon sudden emer^ncies, more under the control 
of a few States ; and, from its organization, it may fairly 
be presumed to have less experience in public affairs, 
and less knowle^e of foreign relations, than the Senate. 
§283. The power of appointment, one of the most 
important and delicate in a republican government, is 
BBst provided for. Upon its fair and honest exercise, 
must, in a great measure, depend the vigor, the public 
virtue, and even the safety, of the goremmeDt. If it shall 
ever be wielded by any £xecuthre, exclusively to gratify 
his own ambition or resentments, to satisfy his own per* 
sonal favorites, or to cany tns own pcrfitjcal measures, 
and, still more, if it shall ever interfere with the freedom 
of elections by the people, or suppress the honest expres- 
sion of opinion and judgement by voters, it will become 
one of the most dangerous and corrupt engines to destroy 
private independeoce and puUic liberty, which can assail 
the republic. It should, therefore, be watched in every 
free government with uncommon vigilance, as it may, 
otherwise, soon become as secret, as it will be irresisii' 
ble, in its mischievous operations. If the time shall ever 
arrive, when no citizen can obtain any appointment to 
office, unless he submits to sacrifice all personal indepen- 
dence and opinion, and to become the mere slave of 
those, who can confer it, it is not difficult to foresee, that 
the" power of appointment will then become the fittest in- 
strument of artful men to accomplish the worst purposes. 
The framers of the Constitution wereawareof this danger, 
and have sedulously interposed certain guards to check, if 
not wholly to prevent, the abuse of the power. The ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate is re<]inred to the ^>poh»- 
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ment of ambassadors, other public mioisters, codsuIs, 
judges of Uie Supreme Court, and other higb officers- 

§ 284. The mode of appointmeat of inferior officers 
is left in a good measure to the discretion of Congress ; 
and the power may be vested by them ia the President, 
in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Departments. 
The propriety of this grant of discretionary power, in 
certain cases, cannot well be doubted. But it is very 
questionable, if Congress have not permitted its exercise, 
in some departments of the government, to an extent, 
which may be highly alarming, and even incompatible 
with the sound policy and interests of the government. 
Some departments possess only the unenviable power 
of appointing their own clerks ; whilst others possess a 
power of patronage, which almost rivals that of the Pres- 
ident himself ; and the exercise of it is left, in a great 
measure, without the check of the constitutional advice 
or consent of the Senate. 

§ 285. It is observable, that the Constitution makes 
no mention of any power of removal of any officer by the 
President, or by any other body. As, however, the 
tenure of office is not provided for in the Constitution, 
except in the judicial department, (where it is during good 
behavior,) the natural inference is, that all other officers 
are to hold their offices during pleasure, or during such 
period, as Congress shall prescribe. But if the power of 
removal exists, in cases where the term of office is not 
thus limited by Congress, the question is, in whom does 
it reside .' Does it reside in the President alone -■' Or 
does it reside in the body intrusted with the particular 
appointment ? It was maintained, with great earnestness 
and ability, by some of the ablest statesmen, who assisted 
in framing the Constitution, that it belonged to the latter ; 
and that, in all cases where the advice and consent of the 
Senate are necessary to an appointment, the same advice 
and consent are also necessary to a removal from office. 
In short, they maintained, with great force of argument 
and reasoning, that the power of removal was but an inci- 
dent to the power of appointment, and that, consequently, 
the remold could only lake place by the appointing pow- 
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ei, and was coDsummated odIv by anew appointment. It 
is singular enough, that in ttie first Congress, jealous, 
as it was, of executive power, a difierent doctrine was 
maintained, viz., that it is an incident to the executire 
department. This doctrine arose (it has been said) partly 
from a just deference to the great man (Washington) 
then in the office of President, and partly from a belief, 
that a removal from office without just cause would be an 
impeachable oifeoce in the President; and, therefore, 
that there could be no danger of its exercise, except in 
flagrant cases of malversation, or incapacity of the officer. 
This latter doctrine has ever since prevailed in practice ; 
and the President is accordingly now permitted to exer* 
cise, the power of removal, without any restraint from the 
Senate, although the Constitution, in the enumeration of 
his powers, is wholly silent on the subject. If we con- 
nect this power of removal, thus practically expounded, 
with another power, which is given in the succeeding 
clause, to fill up vacancies in the recess of the Senate, 
the chief guards, blended by the Constitution, over the 
power of appointment, may become utterly nugatory. A 
President of high ambition and feeble principles may re- 
move all officers, and make new appointments, in the 
recess of the Senate ; and if his choice should not be 
confirmed by the Senale, he may reappoint the same 
persons in the recess, and thus set at defiance the salu- 
tary check of the Senate in all such cases. 

§ 236. The clause to which we have alluded is, " The 
President shall have power to fill up all vacancies, that 
may happen during tlie recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions, which shall expire at the end of their next 
session." This is a provision almost indispensable to 
secure a due performance of public duties hy officers of 
the government, during the recess of the Senate ; and as 
the appointments are but temporary, the temptation to any 
abuse of the power would seem to be sufficiently guarded, 
if it might not draw in its train the dangerous consequen- 
ces, which have been before stated. 

§ 287. The third section of the second article enume- 
rates the duties of the President. " He shall from time 
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to lime give lo the CongresB inforraaaoo of the state of 
the Union, and cecommend (o tbeir consideration auch 
measures, as be shall judge necessary and expedient. He 
may, on extraordinary occasions, conreite both Houses, 
or either of them ; and in case of disagreement between 
them, with res{)ect to the time of adjournment, be maj' 
adjourn tbem to such time, as he shall ihink proper. He 
shall receive ambassadors, and other public ministers. He 
shall take care, that the laws be faithfully executed ; and 
shall coramissioD all the officers of the United States." 

§ 283. The duty of giving information by the Presi- 
deDt to Congress, of the state of the Union, and of re- 
commending measures, would seem almost too clear to 
require any express provision. But it is not without its 
use. It fixes the responsibility on the President ; and, 
on the other hand, it disables Congress from taking any 
objection, that he is impertinently interfering with their 
appropriate duties. His knowledge of public afiairs may 
be important to them ; and the people oi^ht consequently 
to have a right to demand it. His recommendation of 
measures may give Congress the benefit (rf hts large expe- 
rience ; and, at all evaits, may compel them to a just dis* 
charge of their legislative powers. So that, in this way, 
each department may be brought more fully before the 
pubbc, both as to what each does, and what each omits 
to do, and each will share the responsibility accordin^y. 

§ 289. The power to convene Congress on extraordi- 
nary occasions is founded on the wisest policy. Sudden 
cmergBncies may arise in the recess of Congress, and be 
wholly beyond any previous foresight, yet indispensable 
to be met with promptitude and figor. The power to 
adjourn Congress, in cases of disagreement between the 
two Houses, is a quiet way of disposing of a practical 
difficulty in cases of irritation or obstinate differences of 
opinion between them. 

§ 290. The power to receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers, is a very important and delicate function ; 
and far more so, than it seems to have been deemed even 
by the framers of the Constitution. In times of profound 
tranquillity throughout the world, it may properly be con- 
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fided to the Executive alone. But it is not so clear, that 
the Senate ought not. Id cases of revolutions in foreign 
governments, to partake of the functions, hy their advice 
and consent. The refusal to receive an ambassador or 
minister, is sometimes a source of discontent to foreign 
nations, and may even provoke public hostilities. But 
in cases of revolution, or the separation of a kingdom into 
two or more distinct govemraents, the acknowledgemeat 
of an ambassador or minister, of either parly, is often treat- 
ed as an interference in the contest, and may lead to an 
open rupture. There would therefore seem to be a pecu* 
liar propriety, in all such cases, to require greater caution 
on the part of the Executive, by interposing some check 
upon his own unlimited discretion. Our own times have 
furnished abundant examples of the critical nature of the 
trust ; but it has hitherto been exercised with such sound 
judgement, that the power has been felt to be practically 
safe, and eminently useful. 

§ 391. Another dutyof the President is, <* to take care 
that the laws be faithfvlly executed." And by the laws 
we are here to understand, not merely the acts of Con- 
gress, but all the obligations of treaties, and all the requi- 
sitions of the Constitution, as the latter are, equally with 
the former, the " supreme law of the land," The great 
object of the establishment of the executive department 
is, to accomplish, in this enlarged sense, a faithful execu- 
tion of the laws. Without it, be the form of government 
whatever it may, it will be utterly worthless for confidence, 
or defence, for the redress of grievances, or the protec- 
tion of rights, for the happiness and good order of citi- 
zens, or for the public and political liberties of the peo- 
ple. 

§ 293. But we are not to understand, that this clause 
confers on the President any new and substantial power 
to cause the laws to be faithfully executed, by any means, 
which he shall see lit to adopt, although not prescribed by 
the Constitution, or by the acts of Congress. That would 
be to clothe him with an absolute despotic power over the 
lives, the property, and the rights of the whole people, 
A tyrannical President might, under a pretence of this 
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sort, puDJsh for a crime, without any trial by jury, or 
usurp the functions of other departments of the govern- 
meot. The true interpretation of the clause is, ^at tbe 
{'resident is to use all such means as (he Constitution and 
laws have placed at his disposal, to enforce the due exe- 
cution of the laws. As, for example, if crimes are com- 
mitted, he is to direct a prosecution by the proper puhUc 
officers, and see, that the offenders are brought to justice. 
If treaties are violated by foreign nations, he is to make 
suitable demands for a due enforcement of them ; but he 
cannot employ the public force, or make war, to accom- 
plish the purpose. If pubbc officers refuse or neglect to 
perform their appropriate duties, he is bound to remove 
them, and appoint others who will honestly and faithfully 
perform tbem. 

§ 293. The remaining duty is, " to commission ell tbe 
officers of the United States." The President cannot 
lawfully refuse, or neglect it in any case, where it is re- 
quired by law. It is not designed, as some have incor- 
rectly supposed, to give him a control over aU appoint- 
ments ; but to give to the officers a perfect Toucher of 
their right to office. In this view, it is highly important, 
as it introduces uniformity and regularity into all the de- 
partments of the government, and furnishes an indisputa- 
ble evidence of a rightful appointment. 

§ 294. The remaining section of this article contains 
an enumeration of the persons, who shall be liable to Im 
removed from office by impeachment, and for what of- 
fences. It is, " Tbe President, Vice President, and aD 
civil officers of the Unjted States, shall be removed from 
office, on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors." The 
true objects and interpretation of this clause have been 
already sufficiendy considered. 

§ 295. There are other incidental powers, belon^og 
to the executive department, which are necessarily im- 
plied from the nature of the functions, which are confided 
to it. Among these, must necessarily be included ilw 
power to perform them, without any obstruction or im- 
pediment whatsoever. The President cannot, therefore, 
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be liable to arresi, imprisonment, or detention, while be 
is in the discbarge of the duties of hia office ; and for this 
purpose bis person must be deemed, in civil cases at least, 
to possess an official inviolability. In tbe exercise of his 
political powers, he is to use his own discretion, and u 
accountable only to bis country, and to bis own c<MUcience< 
His decision, in relation to these powers, is subject to no 
control ; and bis discretion, when exercised, is conoiusive. 
But be has no authority to control other officers of the 
government, in relation to the duties imposed upon tbem 
by law, in cases not touching his own politicsl powers. 

§ 396. Thus is closed the examination of Uie rights, 
powers, and duties of the Executive department. Unless 
my judgement has been unduly biased, I think it will be 
found impossible to withhold from ibis part of the Consti- 
t^on a tribute of profound respect, if not of the liveliest 
admiration. AH, that seems desirable in order to gratify 
the hopes, secure the reverence, and sustain the dignity 
tbe nation, is, that it should always be occupied by a man 
of elevated talents, of ripe virtues, of incorruptible integ- 
rity, and of tried patriotism ; one, who shall forget his 
own interests, and remember, that be represents not a 
party, but the whole nation ; one, whose fame may be 
rested with posterity, not upon the false eulo^es of favor- 
ites, but upon tbe solid merit of having presenred tbe glo- 
ly, and enhanced tbe prosperity of tbe country. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Tlu JuduiitU Department. 

^ 297. Hatinq finished our examination of tbe struc 
ture and organization of tbe Legislative and Executive 
Departments, we next come to an examination of the 
remaining coordiirate department, tbe Judiciari. No 
cue, who has duly reflected, can doubt, that the exbtence 
of such a department, with powers coextensive with those 
of tbe Legistetive and Executive departments, is indispen* 
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sable to tbe safety of a free goveroment. Where there 
is no Judiciary department to inteqiret, pronounce, and 
execute the laws, to decide controversies, to punish offen- 
ces, and to enforce rights, the government must either 
perish from its own weakness, or the other departmeots 
of government ' must usurp powers for the purpose of 
commanding obedience, to the utter extinction of civil and 
political liberty. The will of those who govern, must, 
uoder such circumstances, become absolute and despotic ; 
and it is wholly immaterial, whether absolute power he 
vested in a single tyrant, or in an assembly of tyrants. No 
remark is better founded io human experience than that 
of Montesquieu, that " there is no liberty, if the judiciary 
be not separated from the legislative and executive pow- 
ers," It is no less true, that personal security and pri- 
vate property depend entirely upon the wisdom, integrity, 
and stabiUty of courts of justice. How, otherwise, are 
the innocent to he protected against unjust accusations, or 
the injured to obtain redress for their wrongs ? If that 
government can he truly said to be despotic and intolera* 
hie, in which the law is vague and uncertain ; it cannot 
but be rendered still more oppressive and more mischiev- 
ous, when the actual administration of justice is depend- 
ent upon caprice, or favor, upon the will of rulers, or tbe 
influence of popularity. When power becomes right, it 
is of little consequence, whether decisions rest upon cor- 
ruption, or weakness, upon the accidents of chance, or 
upon deliberate wrong. In every well-organized govern- 
ment, therefore, with reference to the security both of 
pubhc rights and private rights, it is indispensable, that 
there should be a judicial department, to ascertain, and 
decide, rights, to punish crimes, to administer justice, and 
to protect the innocent from injury and usurpation. 

§ 298, In the National Government, the judicial power 
is equally as important, as ic is in the States. The want 
of it was a vital defect in tbe Confederation ; and led to 
the most serious embarrassments during the brief existence 
of that ill-adjusted instrument. Without it, tbe laws of 
the Union would be perpetually in danger of being con- 
travened by the laws of the States. Tbe National Gov- 
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emmeDt would be reduced to a servile dependence upon 
the latter for the due execution of its powers ; and we 
should have reacted over the Bame solenm mockery, 
which began in the neglect, and ended In the ruin of the 
Confederation. Power without adequate means to en- 
force it, is like a body in a state of suspended animation. 
For all practical purposes, it is, as if its faculties were 
extinguished. A single State might, under such circuni' 
stances, at its mere pleasure, suspend the whole opera- 
tions of the Union. 

§ 299. Two ends, of paramount importance, and fun- 
damental to a free government, are to be attained by a 
National Judiciary. The first is, a due execution of the 
powers of the government ; the second is, a uniformity 
of interpretation and operation of thosepowers, and of 
the laws made in pursuance of them. The power of in- 
terpreting the laws, necessarily involves the power to 
decide, whether they are conformable to the Constitution, 
or not ; and in a conflict betweeu the laws, State or 
National, and the Constitution, do one can doubt, that the 
latter is, and ought to be, of paramount obligation and 
force. And, accordingly, it has always been deemed a 
function indispensable to the safety and liberty of the peo- 
ple, that courts of justice should hare a right to declare 
void such laws, as violate the Constitution. The ftamers 
of the Constitution, having these great principles in view, 
unanimously adopted two fundamental resolutions on this 
subject ; first, that a National Judiciary ought to be estab- 
lished ; and secondly, that it ought to possess powers co- 
extensive with those of the legislative department. 

§ 300. The third article of the Constitution shows the 
manner, in which these great principles are carried into 
effect. The first section is, " The judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts, as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior ; |nd shall at stated times receive for their 
services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
duiing tbeir continuance ia office." The establishment 
16 XIII. 
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of a Supreme Court is positively required ; the establish- 
ment of ioferior courts is left to the discretion of Congress. 
Uuless a Supreme Court were established, there would 
be no adequate means to insure uniformity in the inter- 

f relation and operations of the Constitution and laws. 
nferior tribunals, whether State, or National, might con- 
strue them in very different manners ; and, thus their 
full obligation might be admitted in one State, and de- 
nied in another State. The existence of a Supreme 
Court is, therefore, at all times indispensable for the pur- 
poses of public justice ; and it is accordingly made the 
imperative and absolute duty of Congress to establish such 
a Court. But the establistunent of inferior courts may 
not, in all cases, and under all circumstances, be as indis- 
pensable. And, at all events, the nature and estent of 
the oi^anization and jurisdiction of these inferior ctjprts, 
may properly vaiy, at different times, to suit the public 
convenience and exigencies. The power, therefore, to 
establish these courts, as well as prescribe their organiza- 
tion and jurisdiction, is confided to the discretion of Con- 
gress. 

§ 301. The next consideration is, the mode of appoint- 
ment, and tenure of office, of the judges. We have already 
seen, that the judges of the Supreme Court are to be ap* 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The appointment of inferior 
judges is not expressly provided for. But it has either 
been left to the discretion of Congress, or silently belongs 
to the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, under the clause already considered, author- 
izing him to appoint all other officers, whose appointments 
are not otherwise, in the Constitution, provided for. 

§ 302. The tenure of office of the judges, both of the 
Supreme and the inferior courts, is during good behavior. 
This tenure of office seems indispensable to a due degree 
of independence and firmness on their part, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of their office ; and to a due security 
to the people for their fidelity and impartiality, in admin- 
istering pnvate rights, and preserving the public liberties. 
Such was the opinion of the framers of the Constitution, 
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wbo uDanimously agreed to this tenure of office. Let 
U3 briefly consider some of the reasoniDg, by which it ia 
supported - 

§ 303. In the first place, factions and parties are quite 
as common in republics,^ in monarchies ; and the same 
safeguards are as indispensable in the former, as in the 
latter, against the encroachments of party spirit, and the 
tyranny of faction. Laws, however wholesome or neces- 
sary, are sometimes the objects of temporary aversion, 
of popular odium, and even of popular resistance. Noth- 
ing is more easy in republics, than for demagogues, under 
artful pretences, to sbr up combinations against the regu- 
lar exercise of authority, in order to advance their own 
selfish projects. The independence and impartiality of 
upright magistrates often interpose barriers to the success 
01 their schemes, which make them the secret enemies 
of any regular and independent administration of justice. 
If, under such circumstances, the tenure of ofiice of the 
judges were for a short period, they could easily intimi- 
date them in the discharge of their duties, or, by render- 
ing them odious, easily displace them. And thus the 
minority in the state, whose sole reliance for protection, 
in all free governments, must be upon the Judiciary, would 
be deprived of their natural protectors. 

§ 304. In the next place, the independence of the 
Judiciary is indispensable, to secure the people against 
the unintentional, as well as the intentional usurpations of 
authority, in the Executive and Legislative departments. 
It has been observed, with great sagacity, that power is 
perpetually stealing from the many to the few ; and that 
there is a perpetual tendency in the Legislative and Exe- 
cutive departments to absorb all power. If the judges are 
appointed at short intervals, either by the Legislative or 
by the Executive authority, they will naturally, and almost 
■ecessarily, become mere dependents upon the appoint- 
ing power. If tfaey have a desire to obtain, or to hold 
office, they will at all times evince a desire to follow, and 
obey the will of the predominant power in the state. 
Public justice will be administered with a falterii^ and 
feeble hand. The Judiciary will under such circum- 
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ttances seek little but the possession of office, and tba 
■pprobaiion of those who value, because they can con- 
trol it. It will be apt to decree, what best suits the 
opinions of the day ; and to foi^et, that the precepts of 
the law rest on eternal foundations, and are not to be 
changed at ibe arbitrary will of the judges. The rulers 
and the citizens will not stand upon an equal ground in 
litigations. The favorites of the day will OTcrcome by 
(heir power, or seduce by their influence. And thus the 
' fundamental masim of a republic, that it ought to be a 
Government of laws, and not of men, will be silently 
disproved, or openly abandoned. 

§ 305. Id the next place, all these considerations ac- 
quire still more cogency and force, when appUed to con- 
fltituiiooal questions. These quesuons may arise, not 
merely between citizen and citizen, but between State 
and State, and between the United States and the States. 
Can it be supposed, for a moment, that men, who hold 
their offices for two, or four, or even six years, would be 
generally found firm enough to resist the will of those, 
who have appointed them, and can so soon displace them ? 
If they are to administer the Constitution, according to its 
true spirit and prini^iples, lo support the weak against the 
strong, the humble against the powerful, the few against 
the many ; how can they be expected to possess the 
requisite independence and impartiality, unless they hold 
their offices by a tenure beyond the reach of the power 
of the Legislature and Executive ? He is ill read in 
the history of human experience, who does not foresee, 
as well OS provide for, such exigencies. In republics, the 
other departments of the government may sometimes, if 
not frequently, be found combined in hostility against the 
Judiciary ; and even the people, for a while, under the 
influence of party spirit and turbulent factions, may be 
ready to abandon the judges to their fate. Few men 
possess the firmness to resist the torreut of popular opin- 
ion, or popular prejudice. Still fewer are content to 
sacrifice present ease and popular favor, in order to earn 
the slow rewards of a conscientious discbarge of their 
duty. If we would preserve the Constitution from inter- 
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nal, as well as from external perils, from the loflueDces of 
the great, and the corruptions of the selfish and ambitious, 
we must place around it evety guard, which experience 
has shown will encourage good men in their integrity^ and 
will awe bad men in their intrigues. If the ConsUtution 
ever perishes, it will be, when the Judiciary shall have 
become feeble and inert, and either unwilling or unable 
to perform the solemn duties imposed upon it b^ the ori- 
ginal structure of the Government. Hitherto, no attempts 
have been made to alter the Constitution, in respect to the 
tenure of office. The views of the framers of it have, in 
all the vicissitudes of party, still been supported by the 
general approbation of the people. And, if any changes 
shall hereafter he proposed, which shall diminish the just 
authority of this, as an independent department, tliey will 
only be matters of regret, so far as they may take away 
any checks (o the exercise of arbitrary power by either m 
the other Departments of the Government. 

^ 306. But the tenure of office during good behavior, 
would be of little consequence, if Congress possessed an 
unlimited power over tlie compensation of the judges. It 
has been well remarked, that, in the course of human af- 
fairs, a power over a man's subsistence is a power over 
his will. If Congress could diminish at pleasure the sal- 
aries of the judges, they could reduce it to a mere pit- 
tance, and thus might sink them into an abject dependence. 
The Constitution has, therefore, wisely provided, that the 
compensation of the judges shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office, and shall be paid at stated 
times. 

§ 307. It is almost unnecessary to add, that, although 
the Constitution has thus sedulously endeavored, from 
motives of public good, to place the independence of the 
Judiciary upon a solid basis ; yet, the judges are not be- 
yond the reach of the law. They hold their offices du- 
ring good behavior only ; and for misconduct, they may 
be removed from office upon impeachment. Thus, per- 
sonal responsibility is broi^ht home to them ; and, like 
aU oiher public functionaries, they are also bound by an 
6i(b to obey the laws, and support the Constitution. 
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§ 308. The next, the second section of the third artt- 
ele, contains an exposition of the jurisdiction appertainine 
to ihe National Judiciary. " The judicial power shafl 
extend to all cases in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shal] be made, under their authority ; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction ; to controversies, to which the United States 
shall be a party ; to controversies between two or more 
States ; between a State and citizens of another State ; 
between citizens of different Slates ; between citizens of 
tbe same State, claiming lands under grants of different 
States ; and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects." 

§ 309. In a work like the present, it is impossible to 
present a full exposition of the reasons for conferring the 
different portions of this jurisdiction, all having the same 
general object, the promotion of harmony, good order, 
and justice at home, and the preservation of peace and 
commercial intercourse abroad. In a general summary, 
it may be said, that the jurisdiction extends to cases arising 
under the Constitution, laws, and treaties, of the United 
States, because the judicial power ought to be coexten- 
sive with the legislative and executive powers, in order 
to ensure uniformity of interpretation and operation of tbe 
Constitution, laws, and treaties, and the means of enforc- 
ing rights, duties, and remedies, arising under them. It 
extends to cases affecting ambassadors, public ministers, 
and consuls, because they are officers of foreign nations, 
entitled by the law of nations to the protection of our Gov- 
arnnaent ; and an^ misconduct towards them might lead 
to private retaliations, or open hostilities, on tbe part of 
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the o^nded Government, II extends to cases of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction, because such cases grow 
out of, and are intimately connected with, foreign com- 
merce and navigation, with offences commiiied on the 
ocean, and with the right of malcing captures, and carry- 
ing on the operations of war. It extends to controver- 
sies, to which the United States are a party, because the 
Government ought to possess a right to resort to National 
courts, to decide all controversies and contracts, to which 
it is a party. It extends to controversies between two or 
more States, in order to furnish a peaceable and iiopartisl 
tribunal, to decide cases, where different States ctatm 
conflicting rights, in order to prevent gross irritations, and 
border warfare. It extends to controversies between a 
State and the citizens of another State ; because a State 
ought not to be the sole judge of its own rights, as against 
the citizens of other Stales. It extends to controversies 
between citizens of different States ; because these con- 
troversies may embrace questions, upon which the tribu- 
nals of neither State could be presumed to be perfectly 
impartial, from the peculiar public interests involved in 
tbem. It extends to controversies between citizens of 
the same State, claiming lands under grants of different 
States ; because a similar douht of impartiality may arise. 
It extends to controversies between a State, or its citizens, 
and foreign States, citizens, or subjects ; because foreign 
States and citizens have a right to demand an impartial 
tribunal for the decision of cases, to which ihey are a par- 
ty ; and want of confidence in the tribunals of one par- 
ty may be fatal to the public tranquillity, or at least, may 
create a discouraging sense of injustice. Even this cur- 
sory view cannot fail to satisfy reasonable minds of the 
importance of the powers of the National Judiciary to the 
tranquillity and sovereignly of the States, and to the pre- 
servation of the rights and liberties of the people. 

§ 310. But the subject is so important, and has so often 
become matter of political discussion, and constitutional 
inquiry, that it deserves to be examined more at large m 
this place. We shall, therefore, proceed to examine 
each of these cases, in which jurisdiction is conferred, in 
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the order, ia which it stands, in order more fully to cam- 
prebend the particular reasons, on which it is founded. 

§ 31 1 . And first : The judicial power extends to all 
cases in law and equity, arising under the Constitution, the 
laws, and (he treaties, of the United States. And, by 
cases in this clause, we are to understand criminal, as well 
as civil, cases. 

§ 312. The propriety of the delegation of jurisdiction, 
in "cases arising under the Constitution," rests on the 
obvious consideration, that there ought always to be some 
constitutional method of giving effect to constitutional 
provisions. What, for instance, would avail restrictions 
on the authority of the Slate Legislatures, without some 
constitutional mode of enforcing the observance of them ? 
The States are, by the Constitution, prohibited from doing 
a variety of things ; some of which are incompatible with 
the interests of the Union ; others, with its peace and 
safety ; others, with the principles of good government. 
The imposition of duties on imported articles, the declar- 
ation at war, and the emission of paper money, are ex- 
amples of each kind. No man of sense will believe, that 
such prohibitions would be scrupulously regarded, without 
some efiectual power in the Government to restrain, or 
correct the infractions of them. The power must be 
either a direct negative on the State laws, or an authori^ 
in the National courts to overrule such, as shall manifestly 
be in contravention to the Constitution. The latter course 
was thought by the Convention to be preferable to the 
former ; and it is, without question, by far the most ac- 
ceptable to the States. 

§ 313. The same reasoning applies, vrith equal force, 
to " cases arising under the laws of the United States." 
In fact, the necessity of uniformity, in the interpretation 
of these laws, would of itself settle every doubt, that could 
be raised on the subject. " Thirteen independent courts 
of final jurisdiction over the same causes, (it was said,) is 
a Hydra in government, from which nothing but contra- 
diction and confusion can proceed." The number is now 
increased to twenty-six. 

§ 314. There is still more cogency, if it be possible, 
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in the reasoalng, as applied to "cases arising under trea- 
ties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United Slates." Without this power, there would 
be perpetual danger of collision, and even of war, with 
foreign powers, and an utter incapacity to fulfil the ordi- 
nary obligations of treaties. The want of this power was 
(as we have seen) a most mischievous defect in the Con* 
federation ; and subjected the country, not only to viola- 
tioDs of its plighted faith, but to the gross, and almost 
proverbial, imputation of punic insincerity. 

§ 315. It is observable, thattbe language is, thaf'the 
judicial power shall extend to all cases in lau and tquity," 
arising under the Constitution, laws, and treaties, of the 
United States. What is to be understood by "cases in 
law and equity," in this clause ? Plainly, cases at the 
common law, as contradistinguished from cases in equity, 
according to the known distinction in the jurispruaence 
of England, which our ancestors brought with them uptm 
their emigration, and with which all the American States 
were familiarly acquainted. Here, then, at least, the 
Constitution of the United States appeals to, and adopts, 
the common law, to the extent of making it a rule in the 
pursuit of remedial jusbce in the courts of the Union. If 
the remedy must be in law, or in equity, according to the 
course of proceedings at the common law, in cases arisii^ 
under the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United 
States, it would seem irresistibly to follow, that the prin- 
ciples of decision, by which these remedies must be 
administered, must be derived from the same source. 
Hitherto, such has been the uniform interpretation and 
mode of administering justice, in civil suits, in the courts 
of the United States, in this class of cases. 

§ 316. Another inquiry may be, what constitutes a 
COM, within the meaning of this clause. It is clear, that 
the Judicial department is authorised to esercise jurisdic- 
tion to the full extent of the Constitution, laws, and trea- 
ties, of the United States, whenever any question respect- 
ing them shall assume such a form, that the judicial pow- 
er is capable of acting upon it. When it has assumed 
■ucb a form, it then becomes a case ; and then, and not 
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ti)) then, the judicial power attaches to it. A case, then, 
in the sense of this clause of the ConstituUon, arises, when 
some siil»ect, touching the Constitution, laws, or treaties, 
of the United Swtes, is submiited to the court by a par- 
ty, who asserts bis rights in the form prescribed by law. 
In other words, a case is a suit in law or equity, instituted 
according to the regukr course of judicial proceedings ; 
and, when it involves any question arising under the Con- 
slitution, laws, or treaties, of the United States, it is within 
the judicial power confided to the Union. 

§ 317. Cases arising under the Constitution, as contra- 
distinguished from those, arising under the laws of the 
United Slates, are such as arise from the powers conferred, 
or privileges granted, or rights claimed, or protection se- 
cured, or prohibitions contained, in tlie Constitution itself, 
independent of any particular statute enactment. Many 
cases of this sort may easily be enumerated. Thus, if a 
citizen of one Slate should he denied the privileges of a 
citizen in another State ; if a State should coin money, 
or make paper money a tender ; if a person, tried for a 
crime against (he United States, should be denied a trial 
by jury, or a trial in the State, where the crime is charged 
to be committed ; if a person, held to labor, or service, 
in one State, under the laws thereof, should escape into 
another, and there should be a refusal to deliver him up 
to the party, to whom such service or labor may be due ; in 
these, and many other cases, the question, to be judicially 
decided, would be a case arising under the Constitution. 
On the other hand, cases arising under the laws of the 
United States, are such as grow out of the legislation of 
Congress, within the scope of their constitutional autho- 
rity, whether they constitute the right, or privilege, or 
claim, or protection, or defence, of the party, in whole 
or in part, by whom they are asserted. The same rea- 
soning applies to cases arising under treaties. Indeed, 
wherever, in a judicial proceeding, any question arises, 
touching the validity of a treaty, or statute, or authority, 
exercised under the United States, or touching the con- 
struction of any clause of the Constitution, or any statute, 
or treaty, of the United States ; or touching tlie validity 
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of any statute, or authority exercised under any Slate, on 
the ground of repugoancy to the ConstitutioD, laws, or 
treaties, of the United States, it has been iarariably held 
to be a case, to which the judicial power of (he United 
States extends. 

§ 318. It has sometimes been suggested, that a case, 
to be within the purview of this clause, must be one, in 
which a party comes into court to demand something con- 
ferred on him by the Constitution, or a law, or a treaty, 
of the United States. But this construction is clearly loo 
narrow. A case in law or equity consists of the right of 
the one par^, as well bs of tiie other, and may truly be 
said to arise under the Constitution, or a law, or a treaty, 
of the United States, whenever its correct decision de- 
pends on the construcUon of either. This is manifestly 
the construction given to the clause by Congress, by the 
26th section of the Judiciary act, (which was almost 
contemporaneous with tlie Constitution,) and there is do 
reason to doubt its solidity or correctness. Indeed, the 
main object of this clause would be defeated by any nar- 
rower construction ; since the power was conferred for 
the purpose, in an especial manner, of producing a uni- 
formity of coostruction of the Constitution, laws, and trea- 
ties, of the United States, 

§ 319. Cases may also arise under laws of the United 
States by implication, as well as by express enactment ; 
so that due redress may be administered by the judicial 
power of the United States. It is not unusual for a le- 
gislative act to involve consequences, which are not ex- 
pressed. An officer, for example, is ordered to airest 
an individual. It is not necessary, nor is it usual, to say, 
that he shall not be punished for obeying this order. His 
security is implied in the order itself. It is no unusual 
thing for an act of Congress to imply, without expressing, 
this very exempCion from State control. The cnllectors 
of the revenue, the carriers of the mail, the mint estab- 
lishment, and all those institutions, which are public iu 
dieir nature, are examples in point. Ii has never been 
doubted, that all, who are employed ia them, are protect- 
ed, while in the line of th^ir duty ; and yet this protec- 
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tioD is not expressed to any- act of Congress. It is inci- 
dental to, and is implied in, the several acts, by (vhich 
those institutions are created ', and it is secured to the tn- 
dlviduals, employed in them, by the judicial power alone; 
that is, tbe judicial power is the instrument employed by 
the Government in administering ihia security. 

§ 320. It ha:s also been aslced, and may again be asked, 
why the words, "cases in equity," are found in Ibis 
clause ? Wliai equitable causes can grow out of the Con- 
stitution, laws, and treaties, of the United States ? To 
this, the general answer seems at once clear and satisfac* 
tory. There is hardly a subject of litigation between 
individuals, which may not involve those ingredients of 
Jraad, accident, trvst, or hardskip, which would render 
the matter an object of equitable, rather than of legal, 
jurisdiction, as tbe dislinclion is known and established in 
several of the States. It is tbe peculiar province, for 
instance, of a court of equity, to relieve agamst what are 
called hard bai^ins. These are contracts, in which, 
though there may have been no direct fraud or deceit, 
sufficient to invalidate them in a court of law ; yet there 
may have been some undue and unconscionable advan- 
tage taken of the necessities, or misfortunes, of one of 
the parties, which a court of equity would not tolerate. 
In such cases, where foreigners were concerned on either 
side, it would be impossible for the Federal judicatories 
to do justice, without an equitable, as well as a legal ju- 
risdiction. Agreements to convey lands, claimed under 
the grants of different States, may afford another example 
of the necessity of an equitable jurisdiction in the Federal 
courts. This reasoning may not be so palpable in those 
States, where the formal and technical distinction between 
LAW and EQUiTv is not maintained, as in otlier States, 
where it is exemplified by every day's practice. 

§ 321. The next clause, extends the judicial power 
" to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters, and consuls." Tbe propriety of this delegation 
of power to the National Judiciary will scarcely be ques- 
tioned by any persons, who have duly reflected upon the 
subject. There are various grades of public ministers, 
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■from ambassadors, (which is the highest grade,) down lo 
.conunoii resident ministers, whose rank, ind dipiloraatic 
preeedeDce, and Autborily, are well koown, and well as- 
certalsed, in :lbe law and usages of nations. But what' 
efer mvf be tfaeir relative rank and grade, puUic miois- 
tere of evecy class are the immediate repceseDtaiiTes of 
their sovereigns. As such representatives, they owe no 
MihjoeUoa to aoy laws, but iboae af their own coantiy, 
any more than their sovereign ; and 'tbeir actions are not 
generallj deemed subject to Jhe cotttnol of die private 
law of that State, wheiein tb^ are appointed (o reside. 
He, that is fubject to the coercion of laws, is neeesaarily 
dependent on that power,by whom those laws were made. 
But pidllic fflumsters oi^t, in order lo perform tbeir du- 
ties to their own sovereign, to he independeBt of ereiy 
power, lexocfrt that by which they are sent ; and, of con- 
sequence, ought not to be subject to the mere municipal 
Jaw of that nation, wherein they are to exercise their 
fimctioaa. The rights, the powers, the duties, and the 
^ivileges, of public ministers, me, therefore, to be deter- 
inioed, not fay any municipal constitutionB, but by the law 
ai natnre and nations, which is «c|ualfy obligatory upon 
ali sovereigns, and all states. Whatthesen^ts, powers, 
Unties, and privileges are, ace inqukies pnoperiy beloi^- 
-ing to a treatise on the law of nations, and need not be 
-liwcussed here. But it is obvious, that every question, 
m which these rights, powers, duties, and jvivileges are 
iBTolved, ta so iotimatdy connecEed with the public peace, 
and polioy, aiul diplomacy, of the aalion, and touches the 
digmty md interest of the aovereigiis of the ministers 
conCMTied so deeply, diat it would be unsafe, that they 
^ould be aubmitted to ai^ other, than the highest judica- 
bire f^ the natico. 

§ 332. Consuls, indeed, have not in strictness a diplo- 
matic chancier. They are deemed to he mere comiaer- 
eia) agents : and, ibereuire, partake of the ordinary cbar- 
Bcter of such agents ; and are subject to ^tbe municipal 
Jaws of the countries, where they reside. Yet, as they 
ore the public agents of the nation, to which they belong, 
«ad are often enlrusted with the perfounaoce of very deli- 
17 xin- 
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cate fiiDctions of state, and as ihey might be greatly em- 
barrassed by being subject to the ordinary junsdiction of 
inferior tribunals, State and National, it was thought 
highly expedient to extend the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court to them also. The propriety of vesting 
junsdiction, in such cases, in some of tbe National courts, 
seems hardly to hare been questioned by tbe most zeal- 
ous opponents of the Constitution. And in cases (gainst 
ambassadors, and otber foreign ministers, and consuls, 
the jurisdiction has been deemed exclusive. 

§ 333. The next clause extends tbe judicial power 
"to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction." 

§ 324. The admiral^ and maritime jurisdiction, (and 
the word, " maritime," was doubtless added to guard 
against any narrow interpretatioa of the preceding word, 
"admiral^,") conferred by the Constitution^ embraces 
two great classes of cases ; one dependent upon locality, 
and the other upon the nature of the contract. The first, 
respects acts, or Injuries, done upon tbe high sea, where 
all nations claim a common right and common jurisdic- 
tion ; or acts, or injuries, done upon the coast of the sea ; 
or, at farthest, acts and injuries done within the ebb and 
flow of the tide. The second, respects contracts, claims, 
and services purely marilime, and touching rights and du- 
ties appertaining to commerce and navigation. The for- 
mer is again divisible into two great branches, one embrac- 
ing captures, and questions of prize arising by the rights of 
war ; Uie other embracing acts, torts, and injuries, strictly 
of civil cognizance, independent of belligerent operations. 

§ 335. By the law of nations, the cognizance of all 
captures, jttre belli, or, as it Is more familiarly phrased, 
of all questions of prize, and their incidents, belongs ex- 
clusively to tbe courts of the country, to which the cap- 
tors belong, and from whom they derive their authority 
to make the capture. No neutral nation has any right to 
inquire into, or to decide upon, the validity of such cap- 
ture, even though it should concern property belonging 
to* its own citizens or subjects, unless its own sorereigo 
or territorial rights are violated ; but the sole and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction belongs to the courts of the capturing bel- 
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ligerent. And this jurisdictioD, by the common consent 
ofnations, is vested exclusively in courts of admiralty, pos- 
sessing an original, or appellate jurisdictioo. The courts 
of common law are bound to abstain from any decision of 
questions of this sort, whether they arise directly or indi- 
rectly in judgement. The remedy for illegal acts of cap- 
ture is, by the institution of proper prize proceedings in the 
prize courts of the captors. If justice be there denied, the 
nation itself becomes responsible to the parties aggrieved ; 
and if every remedy is refused, it then becomes a subject 
for the consideration of the nation, to which the parties 
aggrieved belong, which may vindicate their rights, either 
by a peaceful appeal to negotiation, or by a resort to arms. 
§ 326. It is obvious, upon the slightest consideration, 
that the cognizance of all questions of prize, made under 
the authority of the United States, ought to belong exclu- 
sively to the National courts. How, otherwise, can the 
legality of the captures be satisfactorily ascertained, or de- 
liberately vindicated ? It seenis not only a natural, but a 
necessary, appendage to the power of war, and of negotia- 
tion with foreign nations. It would otherwise follow, that 
the peace of die whole nation might be put at hazard, at 
any time, by the misconduct of one of its members. It 
couM neither restore, upon an illegal capture ; nor, in many 
cases, afford any adequate redress lor the wrong ; nor 
punish the a^ressor. It would be powerless and palsied. 
It could not perform, or compel the performance, of the 
duties required by the law of nations. It would be a 
sovereign, without any solid attribute of sovereignty ; and 
move in chains, only to betray its own imbecility. Even 
under the Confederation, the power to decide upon ques- 
tions of capture and prize was exclusively conferred, in 
the last resort, upon the Nauonal court of appeals. But, 
like all other powers conferred by that instrument, it was 
totally disregarded, wherever it interfered with State 
pohcy, or with extensive popular interests. We have 
seen, that the sentences of the National prize court of 
appeals were treated as mere nullities ; and were incapa- 
ble of being enforced, until after the establishment of the 
present Constitution. The same reasoning, which con- 
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ducts US to the conclusion, that the Na^onal courts oeqEjJit 
to have jurisWietion of this class of lujiiiiralty eas8», eon- 
ducis us equally to the cimcIusioB, th&ty to be e^ctusl 
for the adfflinistralion of iQternatio»ai justice^ it ob^i to 
be exclusive. And, accordingly, it Ms besiv ctwstantly 
hsld, that tbi& jtffisdiclioa is- exclusivs^ m the coarts d 
the United States. 

§ 327. The other bfBnch of admii«lty jnrisdictioii^ 
dependeot upon locality, respects- civit acts, fwts, and 
kijnFies done on the sea, of, in ceFtat» cases, oh waters 
of the seff, where the tide ebbs and flowsv Tf ithout any 
ckioi of eswcisiDg the rights oi vrar. StiKh are eases of 
ass«tdts, aad Other persond' iajsries ;- cattes of ct^ieioil, 
Qir ruBn»g e4 ships against eftefa ottver ; dUsM nf siK^tion 
Had damage, (w they are tet^HiiC«lly calledy) Such as^ illie- 
gal seizures, or depredffboAfr upon prttpert/; ca^esi of 
ill^at disp«s9MSkin, oe withboldiag [MSMSsioa. frem tbe 
owners>of ships, cortnnoDly ratted pe^sesso^suitb-; cases 
of seizuras radeMBuiHeipalautfadrity'lbp supposed bMach> 
es of pevenuBf or Othet pTobibitcvy tots ; and cms o$ 
salvage fer naetotorious services' p^tdotaad, ia: sffviog 
properPT, whedier d^Miict, (W wreckfid, w capmNMl, or 
otherwise in iimninsnt haaard Iram uunrnvditwry pHrils. 

§ 338. It is' obvious, ^t this class of cases: baB, or 
may hafve^ dn iMimate relation- to iii« rigbts and duties of 
foreigners, in nav^iaiwo^ttid muritinie coiw»«lte:' It may 
isaterialfy afieci our inteiicourse witlv foreign staled; s^ 
may raise maay quMtions of intemaiionallaWj-atit miefely 
touchit^ private claims, but OBttonat sov«rei^t^, and 
national recipntcity. Thus, for instance, if a collisioo^ 
sbould take pittce' at sea between an AitieFict» and a foF- 
eip sh^, many important questbns of pUblic law might 
be connected witl^ its jusv decisitui ; for it is obnous,'that 
it could not be govented '^ the mere mudicipal hw (^ 
either country. So, if a cEiee^ of recaptuce, or other 
salvage service, performed to a foreign ship, should oecuv, 
it must be decided by the genera) principles of maritime 
lav, and the doctrines of national reciprocity. Wliere a 
recapture is made of a friendly ship from the bandb of its 
enemy, the general docffine now established is^ to restore 
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it upon salvage, if the foreigD countiy, to which it betoDgs, 
adopts a reciprocal rule ; or to condemn it to the recap- 
tors, if the hke rule is adopted in the foreign country. 
And, in other cases of salvage, the doctrines of internation- 
al and maritime law come into full activity, rather than 
those of any mere municipal code. There is, therefore, 
a peculiar fitness in appropriating this class of cases to 
the National trihunab ; since they will be more likely to 
be there decided upon large and comprehensive princi- 
ples, and to receive a more uniform adjudication ; and 
thus to become more satisfactory to foreigners. 

§ 329. The remaining class respects contracts, claims, 
and services purely maritime. Among these, are the claims 
of material-men and others, for repairs and outfits of ships 
belonging to foreign nations, or to other States ; bottom- 
ry bonds, for moneys lent on ships in foreign ports, to 
relieve their distresses, and enable them to complete their 
voyages ; surveys of vessels damaged by perils of the 
seas ; pilotage on the high seas ; and suits for mariners' 
wages. These, indeed, often arise in the course of the 
commerce and navigation of the United States ; and 
seem emphaiically to belong, as incidents, to the power 
to regulate commerce. But they may also affect the 
commerce and navigation of foreign nations. Repairs 
may be done, and supplies be furnished, to foreign ships ; 
money may be lent on foreign boiioms ; pilotage and 
mariners' wages may become due in voyages in foreign 
employment ; and in such cases, the general maritime law 
enables the courts of admiralty to administer a wholesome 
ai]d prompt justice. Indeed, in many of these cases, as 
the courts of admiralty entertain suits in rem, (that is, 
upon the thing,) as well as in personam, (that is, upon 
the person,) they are often the only courts, in which an 
efieclnal redress can be afforded, especially when it is 
desirable to enforce a specific maritime lien, or claim, in 
the nature of a pledge. 

§ 330. So that we see, that the admiralty jurisdiction 
naturally connects itself, on the one hand, with our diplo- 
matic relations and duties to foreign nations, and their 
subjects ; and, on the other band, with the great interests 
17* 
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afnavigationandcDmmei<ee,foii«igtiffiiddbiaiinto; Tkem 
is, then, a peculiar wisdom in giving to tiie National Govem- 
meni a jurisdiction of this sort, which cannot bs wielded, 
except for the general good:; sad which multiplies the 
securities for the publJc peace abroad, and gives to com- 
merce and navigation the most encoumging support ai 
home. It may be added, that, in many of the cases 
included in these latter classes, the same reasons do not 
exist, as in cases of prize, for an exclusive jurisdiction ; 
and, therefore, whenever the common^ law is competent 
to give a remedy in the State courts, they may retain 
their accustomed concurrent jurisdiction in (lie adminis- 
tration of it. 

§ 381. We have been thus far considering the admi- 
rttlty and maritime jurisdiction in civil cases only. Sut it 
aho embraces all public offences, committed on the hi^ 
seas, and in creeks, havens, basins, and bays, within the 
ebb and flow of the tide ; at least, in such as are out of 
the body of any coun^ of a State. In these places, liie 
jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty over offences Is 
exclusive ; for that of the courts of common law is liffii- 
ted to such oSences, as are committed within the body oif 
some county. And on the seacoast, there is an alter- 
nate, or divided jurisdiction of the courts of common law, 
and admiralty, m places between high and low water 
mark ; the former having jurisdiciion when, and as far ad 
the tide is out, and the latter when, and as far as the tide 
is in, or to high water mark. This criminal jurisdiction 
of the admiralty is therefore exclusively vested in the 
National Government ; and may be exercised over such 
crimes and offences, as Congress may, from time to time, 
delegate to the cognizance of the National courts. The 
propriety of vesting this criminal jurisdiction in the Nation- 
al Government depends upon the same reasoning, and is 
established by the same general considerations, as have 
been already suggested in regard to civil cases. It is 
essentially connected with the due regulation, and pro- 
tection of our commerce and navigation on the high seas, 
and with our rights and duues in regard to foreign nations, 
and dieir subjects, in the exercise of common sovereignty 
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on: lbs ocean. The Sutea, aa such, are nor known in our 
iMBKOurse vith foreign aarions, and are not recognized 
S8' cOmmoD sovereigns on the ocean. And if they wet% 
pepmitted to exercise criffliiml or civil jurisdiction there- 
OR, th«« would be endless embarrassments, arising from 
the- coDflict of their laws, and the most serious dangers 
of perpetual contraversies with foreign' nations. In short, 
the peaoe of the Union would be constantly put at hazard 
by acts, over which it had no control ; and by assertions 
of right, which it might wholly disclaim. 

§333. The next clause extends the judicial power 
" to controversies, to which the United States rfiafl be i 
party." It scarcely seems possible to raise a reasonable 
doubt, as to the propriety of giving to the National courts 
jurisdiction of cases, in which the United States are a 
party. It would be a perfect novelty in the history of 
nationd jurisprudence, as well as of public law, that a 
sOVM^ign had no authority to sue in his own courts. Un- 
less this power were given to the United States, the en- 
forcement of all their rights, powers, contracts, and privi- 
ties, in their sovereign capacity, would be at the mercy 
of the States. They must be enforced, if at all, in the 
State tribunals. And there would not only not be any 
compulsory power over those courts to perfoim such iunc- 
tioos ; but there would not be any means of producing 
uniformity in their decisions. A sovereign, without the 
means of enforcing civil rights, or compelling the perfor- 
nlance, eidier civilly or criminally, of public duties, on 
the part of the citizens, would be a most extraordinary- 
anomaly. It Would prostrate the Union at the feet of 
the States. It would compel the National Government 
to become a supplicant for justice before the judicature of 
those, who were by other parts of the Constitution placed' 
in subordination to it. 

§ 333. The next clause extends the judicial power 
" to controversies between two ormore States ; between 
a Slate and the citizens of another State ; between citi- 
zens of different States, claiming lands under grants of 
di^rent States ; and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects." Of 
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these, we will speak in their order. And, first, " Contro- 
versies between two or more States." This power seena 
to be essential to the preservation of the peace of the 
Dnion. History gives us a horrid picture of the dis- 
sensions and private wars, which distracted and desolated 
Germany, prior to the institution of the imperial chamber 
by Maximilian, towards the close of the fifteenth century ; 
and informs us, at the same time, of the vast influence of 
that institution, in appeasing the disorders, and establish- 
ing the tranquillity, of the empire. This was a court in- 
vested with authority todecidefiually all differences among 
the members of the Germanic body. But we need not 
go for illustrations to the history of other countries. Our 
own has presented, in past times, abundant proofs of the 
irritating effects resulting from territorial disputes, and in- 
terfering claims of boundaij between the Slates. And 
there are yet controversies of this sort, which have brought 
on a border warfare, at once dangerous to public repose, 
and incompatihle with the public Interests. 

§ 334. Under the Conlederadon, authority was given 
to the National Government, to hear and determine, {in 
the manner pointed out in the article,) in the last resort, 
on appeal, all disputes and differences between two or 
more States concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any 
other cause whatsoever. Before the adoption of this in- 
strument, as well as afterwards, very irritating and vexa- 
tious controversies existed between several of the States, 
in respect to soil, iurisdlction, and boundary ; and threat- 
ened the most serious public mischiefs. Some of these 
controversies were heard and determined by the court of 
commissioners, appointed by Congress. But, notwith- 
standing these adjudications, the conflict was maintained 
in some cases, until after the establishment of the present 
Constitution. 

§ 335. Before the Revolution, controversies between 
the colonies, concerning the extent of their rights of soil, 
territory, jurisdiction, and boundary, under their respec- 
tive charters, were heard and determined before the King 
in council, who exercised original jurisdicUon therein, 
upon the principles of feudal sovereignty. This jurisdic- 
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tion was often practicallj' asserted, as !n the case of tbe 
dispute between MassachnseKs and New Hampshire, de- 
cided by the Privy CouneH, in 1679 ; and in the case of 
ifte dispute between New Hampshire and New York, id 
1764. Lord Hardwicke recognised this appellate juris- 
dicttoir in the most deliberaTe manner, in (he great case of 
iVilHam Penn v. Lord Baltimore. The same necessity, 
which gave rise to it in ouf eokxiial state, must continue to 
operate through all fature time. Some tribunal, exercis- 
ing such aulhori^, is essential to prevent an appeal to 
the sword, and a dissotudan of the government. That it 
ought to be established under the National, rather then 
under the State, Govtrnment ; or, to speak more properly, 
that it can be safely est^lished under the former only, 
wouM seem to be a pesiiiotf seff-evident, and requirii^ no 
reasoning to sapport it. I't may jusdy be pvesumed, that 
imdei the National GOTefUment, in all controversies of this 
sutrt, the' decision m5 bo impartially made, according to 
the principles of justice J and eS the usual and most ef- 
fectual precautions are talCen to secure this impartiality, 
by eonodinj; it to the highest jn<^ial tribunal. 

§336. Next: "Controversies between a State and 
" die citizens of another State." There are other sourc- 
es, besides interfering claims of boundary, from which 
bickerings and animosities may spring up among the mem- 
bers of the Union. The past experience of the Country 
has furnished some melancholy instances of this truth. 
Under the Confederation, laws, of a character utterly in- 
defensible in point of justice and principle, were passed in 
some of the Slates, affecting the rights of citizens of other 
States. And though tbe Constitution establishes particu- 
lar guards gainst the repetition of those instances, which 
have hitherto made their appearance ; yet it is warranta- 
Ue to apprehend, that the Spirit, which produced them, 
will assume new shapes, that could not be foreseen, nor 
specifically provided against. Whatever practices may 
nave a tendency to distract the harmony of the States, are 

? roper objects of national superintendence and control, 
t may be esteemed the basis of the Union, that 'the 
citizens of each State shall be entided W all the privileges 
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and immunities of citizens of the several States.' And 
if it be a just principle, that eveiy government ought to 
possess the means of eseculing its own provisions by its 
own authority, it will follow, that, in order to the inviola- 
ble m^ntenaace of that equality of privileges and immuni- 
ties, to wbicb the citizens of the Union wilt be entitled, the 
National Judiciary ought to preside in all cases, in which 
one State, or its citizens, are opposed to another State, 
or its citizens. To secure the full effect of so fundamen- 
tal a provision against all evasion and subterfuge, it is 
necessary, that its interpretation should he committed to 
that tribunal, which, having no local attachments, will be 
likely to be impartial between the different States and 
their citizens, and which, owing its official existence to 
the Union, will never be likely to feel any bias ioauspi' 
cious to the principles, on which it is founded. It may be 
added, that die reasonableness of the agency of the Na- 
tional courts in cases, in which the State tribunals cannot 
be supposed to be impaitial, speaks for it. No man 
ought certainly to be a judge in his own cause, or in any 
cause, in respect to which be bas the least interest or 
bias. This principle had no inconsiderable weight in 
designating the national courts, as the proper tribunals for 
the determination of controversies between different States 
and their citizens. 

§ 337. And here a most important question of a con- 
stitutional nature was formerly litigated ; and that is, wheth- 
er the jurisdiction, given hy the Constitution, in cases, 
in which a State is a party, extended to suits brought 
against a State, as well as by it, or was exclusively con- 
fined to the latter. It is obvious, that, if a suit could be 
brought, by any citizen of one Stale against anotlier Slate, 
upon any contract, or matter of property, the State would 
be constantly subjected to judicial action, to enforce pri- 
vate rights against it in its sovereign capacity. Accord- 
ingly, at a very early period, numerous suits were brought 
against 'particular States by their creditors, to enforce the 
payment of debts, or other claims. The question was 
made, and most elaborately considered, in the celebrated 
case of Ckisholm v. Georgia ; and the majority of the 
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Supreme Court he)d, that tfae judicial power, under tbe 
Constitution, applied equally to suits brought by, and suits 
brought againtt a State. All the learned judges, on that 
occasion, delivered opinions, containing the grounds of 
their respective judgements. It is not my intention to go 
over these grounds, although tbey are stated with great 
ability and legal learning, and exhibit a very thorough 
mastery of the whole subject. The decision created 
general alarm among the Slates ; and an amendment was 
proposed, and ratified by the States, by which the pow- 
er was entirely lalien away, so far as it regards suits 
brought against a State. It is in the following words : 
" The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law, or equity, coiO' 
menced or prosecuted against ope of the United States, 
by citizens of another Stale, or by citizens, or subjects 
of any foreign State." This amendment was construed 
to include suits then pending, as well as suits to be com- 
menced thereafter ; and, accordingly, aU the suits then 
pending were dismissed, without any further adjudication. 

§ 338. Since this amendment has bean made, a ques- 
tion of equal importance has arisen ; and that is, whether 
the amendment applies to original suits only, brought 
against a State, leaving the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in its full vigor over all constitutional 
questions, arising in the progress of any suit brought by a 
State, in any State court, against any private citizen or 
alien. But this question will more properly come under 
review, when we are considering liie nature and exteat 
of the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. At 
present, it is only necessary to state, that it has been sol- 
emnly adjudged, that the amendment applies only to orig- 
inal suits against a State ; and does not touch the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to re-examine, on 
an appeal or writ of error, a judgement or decree render- 
ed in any State court, in a suit brought originally by a 
State against any private person. 

§ 339. Another Inquiry, su^ested by the original 
clause, as well as by the amendment, is, when a State is 
properly to be deemed a party to a suit, so as to avail 
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ilsdf of, or lo exempt itself from, ibe opention of tbe 
jurisdiction cooferred by the Constitution. To such an 
inquiry, the proper answer is, that a State, is the seme 
of tbe Constitution, is a party only, when it is on the rec- 
ord as Siuch ; aad it sues, or is sued in its political capaci- 
ty. It is not sufficient, that it may bare an interest in a 
suit between other pwsons, or that its rights, powers, priv- 
ileges, or duties, may come therein incidentally in ques- 
doo. It luuat be in lerms a plaintiff or defendant, so that 
tile jut^ement, or decree, may be binding *^n it, as it b 
in common suits, binding up(»i parties and privies. Tbe 
point arose in an early stage of the goreunieot, in a Euit 
between private persons, where oae ^rty asserted the 
hsd in controversy to be in Connecticut, and the other 
k New York ; and the cewt held, ^t neither Bt«e 
could be considered as a party. It has been again dis- 
cussed in some late cases ; and the doctrine now firmly 
Utablislied Is, that B State is not a party in the sense o( 
|iw Coostitution, unless it appears on the record, as such, 
either as plaiotifi' or defemknt. It is not sufficient, tfaat 
it may have an inlei^st in the cause, or (hat the parties 
before tbe Court are sued for acts done, as agents of the 
State. In short, the very immunity of a State from be- 
ing made a party, constitutes, or may constitute, a solid 
ground, why tbe suit should be maintained against other 
parties, who set as its agents, or claim under its title ; 
although otherwise, as tbe principal, it might be fit, that 
the State should be made a party upon tbe common 
principles of a court of equity. 

§ 340. Tbe same principle applies to cases, where a 
State has an interest in a corporation ; as, when it is a 
stockholder in an incorporated bank, tbe corporation ia 
sUll suable, although the State, as such, is exempted 
from any action. The State does not, by becoim^ a 
corporator, identify itself with the corporation. Tbe 
bank, in such a case, is not the State, although the Stale 
holds an interest in it. Nor will it make any differeoce 
in tbe case, that the State has the sole interest in the cor- 
poration, if in fact it creates other persons corporators. 
An analogous case will be found in the authori^, giveQ 
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by an act of Congress to the postmaster-general, to bring 
suits in his official capacity. In such suits, the United 
States are not understood to be a party, although the 
suits solely regard their interests. The postmaster-gener- 
al does not, in such cases, sue under the clause giving ju- 
rbdlction, " in controversies, to which the United States 
shall be a party ;" but under the clause extending the juris- 
diction to cases arising under the laws of the United States. 
§ 341. It may, then, be laid down, as a rule, which 
admits of no exception, that, in all cases under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, where jurisdiction depends 
upon the party, it is the pany named on the record. 
. Consequently the amendment, above referred to, which 
restrains the jurisdiction granted by the Constitution over 
suits against States, is of necessity limited to those suits, in 
which a State is a party on the record. The amendmeot 
has its full effect, if the Constitution is construed, as it 
would have been construed, had the jurisdiction never 
b^n extended to suits brought against a State by the 
citizens of another Slate, or hy aliens. 

§342. Next: "Controversies between citizens of 
diflerent States." Although the necessity of this power 
may not stand upon grounds quite as strong, as some of 
the preceding, there are high motives of state policy and 
public justice, by which it can be clearly vindicated. 
There are many cases, in which such a power may he 
indispensable, or in the highest degree expedient, to carry 
into effect some of the privileges and immunities con- 
ferred, and some of the prohibitions upon States expressly 
declared, in the Constitution. For example : It is de- 
clared, that " the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States. Suppose an attempt is made to evade, or with- 
hold these privileges and immunities, would it not be 
right to allow the party aggrieved an opportunity of claim- 
ing them, in a contest with a citizen of the State, before 
a tribunal, at once national and impartial ? Suppose a 
State should pass a tender law, or law impairing the obli- 
eation of private contracts, or should, in the course of its 
le^slatioD, grant unconstitutional preferences to its own 
18 XIII- 
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cifixeDS, is it not clear, that the jurisdiction to enforce the 
obligations of the Constitutioo, in such cases, ought to be 
coii6ded to the uatioDal tribunals ? These esses are aot 
purely imaginary. They have actually occurred; and may 
again occur, under peculiar circumstances, in the course 
of State legislation. What was the fact under the Con- 
federation ? Each Slate was obliged to acquiesce in the 
degree of justice, which auother Slate might choose to 
yield to its citizens. There was not only danger of ani- 
mosities growing up from this source ; but, in point of 
ftcti there did grow up retaliatory legislation, to meet 
such real or imagined grievances. 

§ 343. Nothing can conduce more to general harmony 
and confidence among all the States, than a conscious- 
ness, that controversies are not exclusively to he decided 
by the State tribunals ; but may, at the election of the 
iwrty, be brought before the National tribunals. Besides ; 
4t cannot escape observation, that ihe judges in different 
States hold their offices by a very different tenure. Some 
hold during good behavior ; some for a term of years ; 
some for a single year ; some are irremovable, except 
upon impeachment ; and others may he removed upon 
address of the Legislature. Under such circumstances, it 
cannot but be presumed, that there may arise a course 
of State policy, or State legislation, exceedingly injurious 
to the interests of the citizens of other Slates, both as to 
real and to persona! property. It would require an un- 
common exercise of candor or credulity to affirm, that, in 
cases of this sort, all the State tribunals would be wholly 
without Slate prejudice, or State feelings ; or, that tbey 
would be as earnest in resisting the encroachmeats of 
State authority upon the just rights, and interests of the 
citizens of other States, as a tribunal dlSerenily consti- 
ttJted, and wholly independent of State authority. And, 
if justice should he as fairly and as firmly administered in 
the former, as in the latter, still the mischief would be 
most serious, if the public opinion did not indulge such a 
belief. Justice, in cases ot this sort, should not only be 
above all reproach, hut above all suspicion. The sources 
of State irritations and State jealousies are sufficiently 
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numerous, without leaving open one so copious and cod* 
stant, as the belief, or the dread, of wrong in tbe admini^ 
iratioD of State justice. Besides ; if the public confideoca 
should continue to follow the State tribunals, (as in many 
cases it doubtless will,) the provision will become inert 
and harmless ; for, as the party will have his election of 
tbe forum, he will not be inclined to desert the State 
courts, unless for some sound reason, founded either in 
tbe nature of bis cause, or in the influence of State pre- 
judices. On the other hand, there can be no real danger 
of injustice to the other side in the decisions of the Na- 
tional tribunals ; because the cause must still be decided 
opon the true principles of tbe local law, and not by any 
foreign jurisprudence. There is another ciicunistance tM 
no small importance, as a matter of policy ; and that is, 
tbe tendency of such a power to increase the confidence 
and credit between the commercial and agricidtural Slates. 
No man can be insensible to tbe value, in promoting credit, 
of the belief of there being a prompt, efficient, and impar- 
tial administration of justice in enforcing contracts. 

§ 344. The next inquiry, growing out of this part of 
the clause, is, who are to be deemed citizens of different 
Slates, wiibin the meaning of it. Are all persons bora 
witbin a State to be always deemed citizens of that State, 
notwithstanding any change of domicil ? Or does their 
citizenship change with their change of domicil f The 
answer to tlus inquiry is equally plain and satisfactory. 
Tbe Constitution having declared, that the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in tbe several States, every person, who 
is a citizen of one State, and removes into another, with 
the intention of taking up his residence and inhabitancy 
there, becomes ipto facto a citizen of the State, where 
he resides ; and he then ceases to be a citizen of the 
State, from which he has removed bis residence. Of 
course, when he gives up bis new residence, or domicil, 
and returns lo his native, or other State residence or dom- 
icil, he reacquires the character of the latter. What cir- 
eamstances shall constitute such a change of residence or 
domicil, is an inquiry, more properly beloi^iog to a trea- 
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lise upon public or municipal law, than to coaunentaries 
upon constitutional law. la general, howecer, it may be 
said, that a removal Irani one State into another, with an 
intention of residence, or with a design of becoming an in- 
habitant, constitutes a change of domicil, and of course a 
change of citizenship. But a person, who is a native citi- 
zen of one 8iate, never ceases to be a citizen thereof, until 
he has acquired a new citizenship elswhere- Residence in 
a foreign country has no operation upon his character, as 
a citizen, although it may, for purposes of trade and com- 
merce, impress him with the character of the country. 
To change allegiance is one thing ; to change inhabitancy 
is quite another thing. The right and the power are not 
coextensive in each case. Every citizen of a State ia 
ipso facto a citizen of the United States. 

§ 345. And a person, who is a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, by a like residence in any State in the 
Union, becomes tpio facto a citizen of that State. So a 
citizen of a Territory of the Union, by a like residence,- 
acquires the character of the Stale, where he resides. 
But a naturalized citizen of the United States, or a citizen 
of a Territory, is not a citizen of a State, entitled to sue 
in the courts of the United States, in virtue of that char- 
acter, while he resides in any such Territory, nor until he 
has acquired a residence or domicil in the particular State. 

§ 346. A corporation, as such, is not a citizen of a 
State, in the sense of (he Constitution. But, if all the 
members of the corporation are citizens, their character 
will confer jurisdiction ; for then it is substantially a suit 
by citizens, suing In their corporate name. And a citizen 
of a Stale is entitled to sue, as such, notwithstanding he 
is a trustee for others, or sues in auire droit, as it is 
technically called, that is, as representative of another. 
Thus, a citizen may sue, who is a trustee at law, for the 
benefit of the person entitled to the trust. And an ad- 
ministrator, and an executor, may sue for the benefit of the 
estate, which they represent ; for, in each of these cases, 
it is their personal suit. But if citizens, who are parties 
to a suit, are merely nominally so ; as, for instance, if mar 
gistnites are officially required to allow suits to be brought 
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in their names for tfao use or boneGt of a citizen or alien, 
the latter are deemed the substaoUal parties entitled lo 
Me. 

§347. Next: " Controver^es between citizens of 
the Eame State, clairoing laods under grants of different 
States." This clause was not in the first draft of the 
Constitution, but was added without aoy known objection 
to its propriety. It is the only instance, in which the 
Constitution directly contemplates tlie cognisance of dis* 
pules between citizens of the same State ; but certainly 
not the only one, in which they may indirectly, upon Con- 
stitutional questions, have the benefit of the judicial power 
of the Union. It has been already remarked, that the rear 
jonableness of the agency of the Natiooal courts, in esses 
in which the State tribunals cannot be supposed to he im- 
partial, speaks for itself No man ought certainly lo be 
a judge in his own cause, or in any cause, in respect to 
which he has the least interest or bias. This principle 
has no inconsiderable weight in designating the National 
coiffts, as the proper tribunals for the determination (^ 
ctHitroversies between difierent States and their citizens. 
And it ought to have the same operation, in regard to some 
cases between citizens of the same State. Claims to land 
under grants of different States, founded upon adverse 
fH^tensions of boundary, are of this description. The 
courts of neither of the granting States could be expected 
to be unbiassed. The laws may even have prejudged 
the quesuon, and tied the courts down to decisions in 
favor of the grants of the State, to which they belonged. 
Where this has not been done, it would be natural, 
that the judges, as men, should feel a strong predilection 
for the claims of their own government. And, at all 
events, the providing of a tribunal, having no possible in- 
terest on the one side, more than the other, would have 
a most salutary tendency in quieting the jealousies, sod 
disarming the resentments of the State, whose grant should 
be held mvalid. This jurisdiction attaches not only to 
grants made by difierent States, which were never united-; 
But also to grants made by difierent Slates, which wers 
origiDaUy united, under one junsdiciitm, if made since the 
18" 
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separation, although the origin of the title may be traced 
back to an antecedent period. 

§348. Next: "Controversies between a State, or the 
citizens ihereofj and foreign slates, citizens, or siibjecls." 
This provision has been vindicated in the following brief, 
but powerful manner. The peace of the whole ought 
not to be left at the disposal of a pan. The Union will 
undoubtedly be answerable to foreign powers for the con- 
duct of its tnembers. And tbe responsibility for an injuiy^ 
ought ever to be accompanied with the faculty of pre- 
Tenting it. As the denial or perversion of justice, by tbe 
sentences of courts, is with reason classed among the just 
causes of war, it will follow, that tbe National Judiciaiy 
ought to have cognizance of all causes, in which tbe citi- 
zens of other countries are concerned. This is not less 
essential to the preservation of the public faith, than to 
the security of the public tranquillity. A distinction may 
perhaps be imagined between cases arising upon treaties 
ind the laws of nations, and those, which may stand merely 
on tbe footing of the municipal law. The former kind 
may be supposed proper for tbe National jurisdiction ; tbe 
latter for that of the States. But it is at least problemat- 
ical, whether an unjust sentence against a foreigner, where 
the subject of controversy was wholly relative to the lex 
loci, as it is called, that is, to tbe local law, would not, if 
unredressed, be an aggression upon his sovereign, as well 
■3 one, which violated the stipulations of a treaty, or the 
general law of nations. And a still greater objection to 
tbe distinction would restdt from the immense difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of a practical discrimination between the 
cases of one complexion, and those of the other. So 
great a proportion of the controversies, in which foreign- 
ers are parties, involve national questions, that it is by far 
tbe most safe, and most expedient, to refer all those, in 
wtuch they are concerned, to tbe National tribunals. 

§ 349. In addition to these suggestions, it may be re- 
marked, that it is of great national importance to advance 
public, as well as private credit, in our intercourse with 
foreign nations and their subjects. Nothing can be more 
beneficial in this respect, than to create an impartial tri- 
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. buna), to which they may have resort upon all occasions, 
when it may be necessary to ascertain, or enforce their 
rights. Besides ; it is not wholly immaterial, that the law, 
to he administered in cases of foreigners, is often very dis- 
tinct from the mere municipal code of a State, and de- 
pendent upon ihe taw merchant, or the more enlarged 
consideration of iaternational rights and duties, in a case 
of conflict of the foreiga and domestic laws. And it may 
fairly be presumed, that the National tribunals will, from 
the nature of their ordinary functions, become belter ac- 
quainted with the general principles, which regulate sub- 
jects of this nature, than other courts, however enlighten- 
ed, which are rarely required to discuss them. 

§ 350. In regard to controversies between an American 
-state and a foreign state, it is ohvious, that the suit must, 
on one side at least, be wholly voluntary. No foreign 
state can be compelled to become a party, plaintiff or de- 
fendant, in any of our tribunals- If, therefore, it chooses 
to consent to the institution of any suit, it is its consent 
alone, which can give efiect to the jurisdiction of the 
court. It is certainly desirable, to furnish some peaceable 
mode of appeal in cases, where any controversy may exist 
between an American state and a foreign state, sufficiently 
imporlanl to require the grievance to be redressed by any 
Other mode, iban through the instrumentality of negotia- 
tions. 

§ 351. The inquiry may here be made, who are lobe 
deemed aliens, entitled to sue in the courts of the United 
States. The general answer is, any person, who is not 
a citizen of the United States. A foreigner, who is nat- 
uralized, is no longer entitled to the character of an alien. 
And when an alien is the substantial party, it matters not, 
whether he is a suitor in his own rig^t ; or whether he 
acts, as a trustee, or a personal representative ; or whether 
he is compellable, by the local law, to sue through some 
official organ. A foreign corporation, established in a 
foreign country, all of whose members are aliens, is en- 
titled to sue in the same manner, that an alien may per- 
sonally sue in the courts of the Union. It b not suffi- 
cient (0 vest the jurisdiction, that an alien is a party to 
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the suit, unless the other parly be a citizen. British sub- 
jects, bom before the American Revolution, are to be 
deemed aliens ; and may sue American citizens, bom be- 
fore the Revolution, as well as those born since that pe- 
riod. The Revolution severed the ties of allegiance ; and 
made the inhabitants of each country aliens to each other, 
la relation to aliens, however, it should be stated, that 
they have a right to sue only, while peace exists between 
their country and our own. For, if a war break out, and 
they thereby become alien enemies, their right to sue is 
suspended, until the return of peace. 

I 352. We have now finished our review of all the 
' classes of cases, to which the judicial power of the United 
States extends ; and this review wiU (we trust) amply 
establish the reasonableness, the sound policy, and in many 
cases, the indispensable necessity, of confining this juris- 
diction on the National Government. The next inquiry 
naturally presented, is in what mode this jurisdiction is to 
be exercised, and in what courts it is to be vested. The 
next clause of the third article, answers (he inquiry. It 
is as follows : " In all cases afiecting ambassadors, other 
pubUc ministers, and consuls, and those, in which a State 
shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, bo^ as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such 
regulations, as the Congress shall make." 

§ 353. By original jurisdiction, is here meant, that the 
party may commence his suit direcdy, and in the first in- 
stance, in the Supreme Court ; by appellate jurisdiction 
is meant, a right to revise the decision or judgement, 
made by some other court, in which the suit has been in- 
stituted. For reasons of the highest public policy, original 
jurisdiction is given to the Supreme Court in cases, in 
which foreign nations and the States are concerned, as 
more appropriate to their dignity, and, under all circum- 
stances, more fit to receive the decision of the highest 
tribunals. Oiher cases may conveniently be left to the 
inferior tribunals, and be brought by appeal for revision 
before the Supreme Court, if either par^ should require 
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it, leaving to Congress the authority to regulate the right 
of appeal, in the exercise of a sound discretion. 

§ 354. There are some additional suggestions upon this 
clause, which may, perhaps, be useful to that class of read- 
ers who desire to comprehend the full force and opera- 
tion of this clause, in its various practical bearings.* 

§ 355. The first remark, arising out of this ckuse, is, 
that, as the judicial power of the United States extends 
to all the cases enumerated in the Constitution, Jt may ex- 
tend to all such cases, in any form, in which judicial power 
may be exercised. It may, therefore, extend to them in 
the sbape of original, or of appellate jurisdiction, or of 
both ; for there is nothing in the nature of the cases, 
which bindstothe exercise of the one in preference to the 
other. But it is clear, from the language of the Consti- 
tution, that, in one form or the other, it is absolutely obU- 
gatory upon Congress, to vest all the jurisdiction in the 
National courts, in that class of cases, at least, where it 
has declared, that it shall extend to "all cases." 

§ 356. In the next place, the jurisdiction, which is 
by the Constitution to be exercised by the Supreme Court 
in an original form, is very limited, and extends only to 
cases affecting ambassadors, and other public ministers, 
and consuls, and cases, where a Stale is a party. And 
Congress cannot constitutionally confer on it any other, OC 
further original jurisdiction. This is one of the appropri- 
ate illustraUoDS of the rule, that the affirmation of a power 
in particular cases, excludes it in alt others. The clause 
itself wcttild otherwise be wholly inoperative and nugatory. 
If it bad been intended to leave it to the discretion of Con- 
gress, to apportion the judicial power between the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, according to the will of that 
' body, it would have been useless to have proceeded fur- 
ther, than to define the judicial power, and the tribunals, 
in which it should be vested. Affirmative words often, 
in their operation, imply a negative of other objects, than 
those affirmed ; and in this case, a negative, or exclusive 
sense, must he given to the words, or they have no oper- 

* The roUoning ftections of this chapter can be omitted by tbose, 
whoM atndies may not enable them folly lo ooderBlBod this compli- 
utad inbject. 
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atioo at all. If tbe solicitude of tbe ConvcDtioii, respect- 
ii^ our peace with fweign powers, might ioduce a provis- 
ion lo be made, that the Supreme Court should have 
original jurisdiction in cases, which might be supposed to 
affect them ; yet the clause would have proceeded no fur- 
ther, tbau to provide for such cases, unless some further re- 
striction upon the poners of Congress had been intended. 
Tbe direction, that the Supreme Court shall hsTe appel- 
late jurisdicticMi, in all cases, with such exceptions, ss Con- 
gress shall make, will be no reslriclioD, unless the words 
are to be deemed exclusive of origmal jurisdiction. And 
accordingly, the doctrine is finnly estabhsbed, that the 
Sumeme Court caimot consUtutionally exercise any orig- 
mal jurisdiction, except in tbe enumerated cases. If Con- 
gress should confer it, it woidd be a mere nullity. 

§ 357. But, altboi^h the Supreme Court caimot ex- 
ercise original jurisdiction, in any cases, except those 
specially enumerated, it is certainly competent (or Con- 
gress to vest, in any inferior courts of tbe United States, 
original jurisdiction of all other cases, not thus specially 
assigned to tbe Supreme Court ; for there is ootbiag io 
the ConstituucMi, which excludes such inferior courts from 
the exercise of sucb original jurisdiction. Original juris- 
dictioQ, so far as the Constitution gives a rule, is coexten- 
sive with tbe judicial power ; and except, so far as tbe 
Constitution lias made any distribution of it among the 
courts of ibe United States, it remains to be exercised in 
an original, or an appellate form, or in both, as Congress 
m^, in their wisdom, deem Gt. Now, the Constitution has 
made no distribution, except of tbe original and appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. It has nowhere in- 
sinuated, that the inferior tribunals shall have do original 
jurisdiction. It has nowhere affirmed, that they shall have 
appellate jurisdiction. Both are left unrestricted and un- 
de6ned. Of course, as the judicial power is to be rested 
in the Supreme and inferior courts of the Union, both are 
under the entire control and regulation of Congress. 

§ 35S. Another question, of a very different nature, is, 
whether the Supreme Court can exercise appellate juris- 
diction in tbe class of cases, of which original jurisdiction is 
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delegated to it by the ConstitutioD ; in other words, wheth- 
er the original jurisdiction excludes the appellate ; and 
so, on the other hand, whether the latter implies a negative 
of the former. It has been said, that the very distiDction, 
taken in the Constitution, between origiaal and appellate 
jurisdiction, presupposes, that, where the one can be ex- 
ercised, the other cannot. For example, since the orig- 
inal jurisdiction extends to cases, where a Slate is a party, 
this is the proper form, in which such cases are to be 
brought tiefore the Supreme Court ; and, therefore, a case, 
where a State is a party, cannot he brought before the 
Court, in the exercise of its appellate jurisdiction ; for the 
affirmative here, as well as in the cases of original jurisdic- 
tion, includes a negative of the cases not enumerated. 

§ 359. If the correctness of this reasoning were ad> 
mitted, it would establish no more, than that the Supreme 
Court could not exercise appellate jurisdiction in cases, 
where a State is a party. But it would by no means 
esteblish the doctrine, that the judicial power of the Uni- 
ted States did not extend, in an appellate form, to such 
cases. The exercise of appellate jurisdiction is far from 
being lituiied, by the terms of the Constitution, to the 
Supreme Court. There can be no doubt, that Cot^ess ' 
may create a succession of inferior tribunals, in each of 
which it may vest appellate, as well as original jurisdic- r 
diction. This results from the very nature of the dele- 
gation of the judicial power in the Constitution. It is 
delegated in the most general terms ; and may, therefore, 
be exercised under the authority of Congress, under every 
variety of form of original and of appellate jurisdiction. 
There is nothing in die instrument, which restrains or 
limits the power ; and it must, consequently, subsist in the 
utmost latitude, of wliich it is in its nature susceptible. 
The result, then, would be, that, if the appellate jurisdic- 
tion over cases, to which a Stale is a party, could not, ac- 
cording to the terms of tJie Constitution, be exercised by the 
Supreme Court, it might be exercised exclusively by an 
inferior tribunal. The soundness of any reasoning, which 
would lead us to such a ciM>clusion, may well be questioned. 

§ 360. But the reasoning itself is not well founded. 
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It proceeds upon the ground, that, because the character 
of the party alone, in some instances, entitles the Su' 
preme Court to maintua original jurisdiction, without an^ 
reference to the nature of the case, therefore, the char- 
acter of the case, which in other msiances is made the very 
foundation of appellate jurisdiction, cannot attach. Now, 
that is the very point of controversy. It is not only not 
admitted, but it is solemnly denied. The argument might 
just as well, and with quite as much force, he pressed in 
the opposite direction. It might be said, that the appel' 
late jurisdiction is expressly extended by the Constitution 
to all cases ui law and equity, arismg under the Constitu- 
tion, laws, and treaties of the United States, and, there- 
fore, in no such cases could the Supreme Court exercise 
original jurisdiction, even though a State were a party. 

§361. The next inquiry is, whether the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution has effected any change 
of the jurisdiction, thus confided to the judicial power of 
the United States. The words of the amendment, are, 
" The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to estend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the States, by citizet]9 
of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
State." It is a part of our history, that, at the adoption 
of the Constitution, all the Stales were greatly indebted ; 
and the apprehension, that these debts might be prosecu- 
ted ui the National courts, formed a very serious objection 
to that instrument. Suits were instituted ; and the Supreme 
Court maintained its jurisdiction. The alarm was general ; 
and, to quiet the apprehensions, that were so extensively 
entertained, this amendment was proposed in Congress, 
and adopted by the State Legislatures. That its motive 
was not to maintain the sovereignty of a State from the 
degradation, supposed to attend a compulsory appearance 
before the tribunal of the Nation, may be inferred from the 
terms of the amendment. It does not comprehend con- 
troversies between two or more States, or between a 
State and a fore^ state. The jurisdiction of the Court 
still extends to these cases ; and in these, a State may 
still he sued. We must ascribe the amendment, then, to 
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.aome otfaer cause, than the dignhy of a State. There is 
DO difficulty Id fiDdiag this cause. Those, who were in- 
hibited from commeDciog a suit apinst a State, or from 
prosecuting one, which might be commenced before the 
-adoption ^ the ameDdnient, were persons, who m^ht 

Erobablybe its creditors. There was not much reason to 
»r, that foreigD or sister Slates would be creditors to any 
<M>nsideraUe amount ; and there was reason to retain the 
jurisdiction of the Court in those cases, because it might 
oe essential to the preservation of peace. The amend- 
meni, tlierefore, extended to suits commenced, or prose- 
cuted by individuals, but not to those brought by Stales. 
§ 362. The first impression, made on the tnind by tins 
amendment, is, that it was intended for those cases, and 
for those otily, in wliich some demand against a State is 
made by an individual in the courts of the Union. If we 
consider the cause, to which it is to be traced, we are 
conducted to the same conclusion. A genera) interest 
might weU be felt, in leaving to a State the full power of 
consulung its convenience in the adjustment of its debts, 
or of other claims upon it ; but do interest could be felt 
in so cljanging the lelations between the whole and its 
parts, as to strip the Government of the means of pro- 
tecting, by the instrumentality of its courts, the Consti- 
tution and laws from active vic^tton. 

§ 363. This amendment, then, was designed to prevent 
any suit beii^ originally commenced by any private per- 
son agtuntt a State ; but it was not designed to control 
or interfere with the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, in cases to which that appellate jurisdiction ex- 
tended before the amendment. A case, therefore, orig- 
inally commenced by a State againtt a private person m 
any other Court, which involved any question arising 
under the Constitution, laws, or treaties, of the United 
States, might still be revised by the Supreme Court, upon 
an appeal, or writ of error, as the case might require. 

§ 364. Another inquiry, touching the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, of a still more general char- 
acter, is, whether it extends only to the inferior courts of 
the Union, constituted by Congress, or reaches to cases 
19 xiti. 
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decided in the State courts. This questioa has been 
made on several occasioDS ; and it has been most deliber- 
ately and solemoly decided by the Supreme Court, that 
it reaches the latter cases. 

§ 365. We have already seen, that appellate jurisdic- 
tion is given by (he Constitution to the Supreme Court, 
in all cases, where it has not original jurisdiction ; subject, 
however, to such exceptions and regulations, as Congress 
may prescribe. It Is, therefore, capable of embracing 
every case enumerated in the Constitution, whicli is not 
exclusively to be decided by way of original jurisdiction. 
But the exercise of appellate jurisdiction is far from being 
limited, by the terms of the Constitution, to the Supreme 
Court. There can be no doubt, that Congress may cre- 
I ate a succession of inferior tribunals, in each of which it 
) may vest appellate, as well as original jurisdiction. The 
judicial power is delegated by the Constitution in the most 
general terms, and may, therefore, be exercised by Con- 
gress, under every variety of form of appellate, or of ori- 
ginal jurisdiction. And as there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution, which restrains, or limits this power, it must, 
therefore, in all these cases, subsist in the utmost latitude, 
of which, in its own nature, it is susceptible. 

^ 366. If the Constitution meant to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction to cases pending in the courts of the United 
States, it would necessarily follow, thai the jurisdiction 
of these courts would, in all the cases enumerated in the 
Constitution, be exclusive of State tribunals. How, 
otherwise, could [he jurisdiction extend to all ciues, aris- 
ing under the Constitution, laws, and treaiies, of the Uni- 
ted Slates, or, to all cases of admiralty and maritime ju- 
rbdiction ? If some of these cases might be entertained 
by State tribunals, and no appellate jurisdiction, as to 
tbem, should exist, then the appellate power would not 
extend to all, but to »ome, cases. If State tribunals 
might exercise concurrent jurisdiction over all, or some 
of the other classes of cases in the Constitution, witlwut 
ctHitro), tlien the appellate jurisdiction of the United States 
might, as to such cases, have no real existence, contrary 
to the manifest intent of the Conslitutioa. Under such 
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circumstaDces, to ^ve effect to the judicial power, it 
must be construed to be 'exclusive ; and this, not onlj 
when the very question should arise dtrecdy ; but when it 
should arise incideutally, in cases pending in State courts. 
This construction would abridge the jurisdiction of such 
courts far more, than has been ever contemplated in any 
act of Confess. 

^ 367. But it is plain, that the framers of the Consti- 
tution did contemplate, that cases within the judicial cog- 
nizance of ihe United States, not only might, but would 
arise in tbe State courts, in the exercise of their ordinary 
jurisdiction. With this view, the sixth arucle declares, 
that, " This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States, which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the author- 
ity of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges, in every State, shall be bound 
thereby, any thing, in the Constitution or laws of any 
State, to the contrary notwithstanding." It is obvious, 
that this obligation is imperative upon the State judges in 
their official, and not merely in their private capacities. 
From the very nature of their judicial duties, they would 
be called upon to pronounce the law, applicable to the 
case in judgement. They were not to decide, merely 
according to the laws, or Constimtion, of the State, but 
according to the Constitution, laws, and treaties, of the 
United States, — "the supreme law of the land." 

§ 368. A moment's consideration will show us the 
necessity and propriety of this provision, in cases, where 
the jurisdiction of tbe State courts is unquestionable. 
Suppose a contract, for the payment of money, is made 
between citizens of the same State, and performance 
thereof is sought in the courts of that State ; no person 
can doubt, that tbe jurisdiction completely and exclusively 
attaches, in the first instance, to such courts. Suppose 
at ibe trial, the defendant sets up, in his defence, a tender 
under a State law, making paper money a good tender, 
or a State law, impairing the obligation of such contract, 
which law, if binding, would defeat the suit. The Con- 
stitution of the United States has declared, that no State 
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than make any thing but gold or silver coin a taodnr in 
payment of debts, or pass a law impairing the obligaiion 
of contracts. If Congress shall Hot bave passed a law, 
providing for tbe removal of aucb a suit to the courts of the 
United Slates, must not the State court proceed to bear, 
and determine it ? Can a mere plea in defence be, of 
itself, a bar to further proceedings, so as to prohibit an 
inquiry into its truth, or legal propriety, when no other 
triminal exists, to which judicial cogoizance of such cases 
is confided ? Suppose an indictment for a crime in a 
State court, and tbe defendant should allege in bis de- 
fence, that the crime was created by an tt pott facto act 
of tbe State, must not the State court, in the exercise of 
% jurisdiclion, which has already rightfully attached, bare 
a right to prooounce oa the validity, and sufficiency of 
the defence ? It would be extremely difficult, upon any 
l^al principles, to give a negative answer to these inqui- 
riea. Innumerable instances of tlie sanie sort might he 
staled, in illustration of the position ; and unless the Stala 
courts could sustain jurisdiction in such cases, this clause 
of the sixth article would be without meaning or efibct ; 
and public mischieis, of a most enormous magnibMle, 
would inevitably ensue. 

§ 369. It must, therefore, bfi conceded, that the Coo- 
atitutioQ not only contemplated, but meant to provide for, 
cases within the scope of the judicial power of the United 
States, which might yet be brought beibre State tribunals. 
It was foreseen, that, in the exercise of their erdina^ 
jurisdictioo. State couns would, incidentally, take cogm- 
Eance of cases arising under the Constitution, the laws, 
and treaties, of the United States. Yet, to all these cases 
tbe judicial power, by the very terms of the Constitution, 
is to extend. It cannot extead, by original jurisdiction, 
if that has already rightfully and exclusively attached in 
the State courts, which (as has been already ^bown) may 
occur ; it must, therefore, extend by appellate jurisdic- 
tion, or not at all. It would seem to follow, that tba 
appellate power of tbe United States must, in such cases, 
extend to State tribunals ; and, if in such cases, ihera is 
ao reason, why it should not equally attach upon all others 
within the purview of the Constitution, 
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§ OTO. It is manifest, that the Constitution has pro- 
ceeded upon a theory of Its own, and given and withheld 
power9 according to the judgement of the American peo- 
ple, by whom it was adopted. We can only construe its 
powers, and cannot here inquire into the policy, or princi- 
ples, which induced the grant of them. The Constitution 
has presumed, (whether rightly or wrongly, we do not here 
inquire,) that State attachments, State prejudices, State 
jealousies, and State interests, might sometinies obstruct, 
or control, or be supposed to obstruct, or control, the reg- 
ular administration of justice. Hence, in controversies 
between States ; between citizens of different States ; be- 
tween citizens, claiming grants under different States ; be- 
tween a State and its citizens, or foreigners ; and between 
citizens and foreigners ; it enables the parties, under the 
authority of Congress, to have the controversies heard, 
tiied, and determined, before the National tribunals. No 
other reason, than that, which has been stated, can be 
assigned, why some, at least, of these cases shoiJd not 
have been left to the cognizance of the State courts. In 
respect to the other enumerated cases,^-cases arising 
under the Constitution, laws, and treaties, of the United 
States ; cases affecting ambassadors, and other pubhc 
ministers ; and cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion, — reasons of a higher and more extensive nature, 
touching the safety, peace, and sovereignty, of the Nation, 
might well justify a grant of exclusive jurisdiction. 

§ 371. This is not all. A motive of another kind, 
perfectly compatible with the most sincere respect for 
State tribunals, might induce the grant of appellate power 
over tbeir decisions. That motive is the importance, 
and even necessity, of uniformity of decisions throughout 
the whole United States, upon all subjects within the pur- 
view of the Constitution. Judges of equal learning and 
integrity, in diSerent States, might differently interpret a 
statute, or a treaty, of the United Stales, or even the Con- 
stitution itself. If there were no revising authority to 
control these jarring and discordant judgements, and har- 
monize them into uniformity, the laws, the treaties, and 
the Constitution, of the United States, would be different 
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in diSereot States ; and might, peihaps, never have pre- 
cisely the same coDstruction, obligalicm, or efficacy, in 
any two States. The public miscbiefs, which would 
attend such a state of things, would be truly deplorable ; 
and it cannot be believed, that they could hava escaped 
the enlightened Convention, which formed the Constitu- 
tion. What, indeed, might then have been only jwoj^ 
ecy, has now become fact ; and the appellate jurisdiction 
must continue to be the only adequate remedy for such 
evils. 

§ 372. There is an additional consideration, which is 
entitled to great weight. The Constitution of the United 
Slates was designed for the common and equal benefit of 
all the people of the United States. The judicial power 
was granted for the same benign and snlutary purpose, 
it was not to be exercised exclusively for the benefit of 
parties, who might be plaintiSs, and would elect the Na> 
lional forum ; but also for the protecticui of defenaants, 
who might be entitled to try their rights, or assert their 
privileges, before the same forum. Yet, if the appellat« 
jurisdiction does not extend to such cases, it will follow, 
that, as the plaietiff may always elect (he State courts, 
the defendant may be deprived of all the security, which 
the Constitution intended in aid of his rights. Such a 
state of things can, in no respect, be considered as giving 
equal rights.' 

§ 373. Strong as this conclusion stands upon the gen- 
ial language of the Constitution, it may still .derive sup- 
port from other sources. It is an historical fact, that this 
exposition of the Constitution, extending its appellate pow- 
er to State courts, was, previous to its adoption, uniformly 
and publicly avowed by its friends, and admitted by its 
enemies, as the basis of their respective reasonings, both 
in and out of the State conventions. It is an historical fact, 
that, at the time, when the Judiciary Act was submitted 
lo the deliberations of the first Congress, composed, as it 
was, not only of men of great learning and abiUty, but of 
men, who had acted a principal part in framing, support- 
ing, or opposing, that Constitution, the same exposition 
wu explicitly declared, and admitted by the friends, and 
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hj tbe opponeais of that system. It is an htstoricil fact, 
that ibe Supreme Court of tbe United States have, from 
lims to time, sustained this appellate jurisdiction, in a great 
variety of caaes, brought from tbe tribunals of many of 
the most important States in the Union ; and that no 
State tribunal ever breathed a judicial doubt on the 3ub> 
jact, or declined to obey the mandate of tbe Supreme 
Court, UDtil a comparatively recent period. This weight 
of coDlemporaneous exposition, by all parties, this acqui- 
esceoce of enL'ghtened State courts, and these judicial de- 
cbions of ihe Supreme Court, through so long a period, 
places the doctrine upon a foundation of authority, which 
caqnot be shaken, without dcliveriog over tbe subject tQ 
perpetual, and irremediable doubts. 

§ 374. It would be difficult, and perhaps not desira- 
ble, to lay down any general rules in relation to the cases, 
in which the judicial power of the courts of tbe United 
States is exclusive of tbe State courts, or in which it may 
be made so by Congress, until they shall be settled by 
some positive adjudication of the Supreme Court. That 
there are some cases, in which that power is exclusive, 
cannot well be doubted ; that there are. others, in whicb 
it may be made so by Congress, admits of as little doubt ; 
and that, in other cases, it is concurrent in the State courts, 
at least until Congress shall have passed some act, ex- 
cluding the concurrent jurisdiction, will scarcely be de- 
nied. It seems to be admitted, that the juriEdiction of 
the courts of the United Stales is, or at least may be, 
made exclusive in all cases arising under the Constitution, 
laws, and treaties, of the United States ; in all cases 
adbcting ambassadors, other public mbiisters, and consuls ; 
in all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, (which 
are exclusive in their character ;) in controversies, to 
which the United States shall be a party ; in controver- 
sies between two or more States ; m controversies be- 
tween a Slate and citizens of another State ; and in con- 
troversies between a State and foreign Slates, citizens, or 
subjects. And It Is only In those cases, where, previous 
to the constitution. State tribunals possessed jurisdiction, 
independent of NaUonal authority, that they can now con- 
stitutionally exercise a concurrent jurisdiction. 
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§ 375. Id the exercise of the jurisdiction confided 
respectively to the State courts, and those courts of the 
United Slates, (where the latter have not appellate juris- 
diction,) it is plain, thai neither can have any right to in- 
terfere with, or control, the operations of the other. It 
has accordingly been settled, that no State court can issue 
SB injunction upon any judgement in a court of the United 
States ; the latter having an exclusive authority over its 
own judgements and proceedings. Nor can any State 
court, or any State legislature, annul the judgements of 
^e courts of the United States, or destroy the rights ac- 
quired under- them ; nor in any manner deprive the Su- 
preme Court of its appellate jurisdiction ; nor in any 
manner interfere with, or control, the process (whether 
mesne or final) of the courts of the United States ; nor 
prescribe the rules or forms of proceeding ; nor affect a 
process in the courts of the United States ; nor issue a 
mandamus to an officer of the United Slates, to compel 
him to perform duties, devolved on him by the laws of 
the United States. And, although writs of habeas corjnu 
have heen issued by State judges, and State courts, in 
cases where the party has been in custody, under the au- 
thority of process of the courts of the tinited States, 
there has been considerable diversity of opinion, trhether 
such an exercise of authority is constitutional ; and it yet 
remains to be decided, whether it can be maintained. 

§ 376, On the other hand, the National courts have no 
authority (in cases not within the appellate jurisdiction of 
the United States) to issue injunctions to judgements in 
the State courts ; or in any other manner to interfere with 
their JMisdiction or proceedings. 

§ 377. Having disposed of these points, we may again 
recur to the language of the Constitution, for the purpose 
of some further illustrations. The language is, that *' the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions, and tmder such 
r^ulaiions, as the Coi^ress shall make," 

^ 37S. In the first place,, it may not be without use (o 
ascertain, what is here meant hy appellate jurisdiction ; 
and what is the mode, in which it may be exercised. The 
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essratial cnterion of appellate jurisdiction is, that it revises 
and corrects the proceediogs in a cause already iasticuled, 
and does not create that cause. In reference to judicial 
tribunals, an appellate jurisdiction, therefore, necessarily 
implies, that the subject matter has been already instituted 
ill, and acted upon by, some other court, whose judge- 
ment or proceedings are to be revised. This appellata 
jurisdiction may be exercised in a variety of forms, and 
indeed in any form, which the Legislature may choose to 
prescribe ; but, siJll, the substance must esist, before the 
form can be applied to it. To operate at all, then, un- 
der the Constitution of the United States, it is not suffi- 
cient, that there has been a decision by some officer, or 
Department, of the United States ; but it must be by oue 
closed with judicial authority, and acting in a judicial 
Q^iacity. A power, therefore, conferred by Congress 
OB the Supreme Court, to issue a mandamus to pubUc 
officers of the United States generally, is not warranted 
by the Constitution ; for it is, in efiecl, under such cir- 
ouipstaaces, an exercise of original jurisdiction. But 
where the ohject is to revise a judicial proceeding, the 
mode Is wholly immaterial ; and a writ of habeas corpus, 
or of mandamus, a writ of error, or an appeal, may be 
used, as the Legislature may prescribe. 

§ 379. The most usual modes of exercising appellate 
jurisdiction, at least, those, which are most known in the 
IJiuted States, are, by a writ of error, or by an appeal, 
€tt by some process of removal of a suit from an inferior 
tribunal. An appeal is a process of civil law origin, and 
vemores a cause entirely, subjecting the fact, as well as 
the law, to a review end a re-trial. A writ of error is a 
process of common law origin ; and it removes nothing 
lor re-examination, but the law. The former mode is 
usually adopted in cases of equity and admiralty jurisdic- 
tion ; the latter, in suits at common law tried by a jury. 

§ 3S0. It is observable, that the language of the Con- 
stitution is, that " the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to lato and fact." This provision 
vms a subject of no small alarm and misconstruction at the 
time of the adoption of the ConstitutioB, as it was sup- 
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posed to confer on the Supreme Court, in the exercise 
of its appellate jurisdiction, the power to review the de- 
cisioQ of a jury in mere matters of fact ; and thus, in 
effect, to destroy the validity of their verdict, and to re- 
duce to a mere form, the right of a trial by jury in civil 
cases. The objection was at once seized hold of by the 
enenues of the Constitution ; and it was pressed with an 
urgency and zea), which were well nigh preventing its 
ratiGcation. There is certainly some foundation, in the 
ambiguity of the language, to justify an interpretation, that 
such a review might constitutionally be within the reach 
of the appellate power, if Congress should choose to car- 
ry it to that extreme latitude. But, praclically speaking, 
there was not the slightest danger, that Congress would 
ever adopt such a course, even if it were within their con- 
stitutional authority ; since it would be at variance vrith 
all the habits, feelings, and institutions, of the whole coun- 
try. At least, it might be affirmed, that Congress would 
scarcely take such a step, until the people were prepared 
to surrender all the great securities of their civil, as well 
as of their pohtical rights and liberties ; and in such an 
event, the retaining of the trial by jury would be a mere 
mockery. The real object of the provision was, to retain 
the power of reviewing the fact, as well as the law, in cases 
of equity, and of admiralty, and maritime jurisdiction. And 
the nranner, in which it is expressed, was probably occa- 
sioned by the desire to avoid the introduction of the subject 
of a trial by jury, in civil cases, upon which the Conven- 
tion were greatly divided in opinion. 

§ 381. These views, however reasonable they nay 
seem to considerate minds, did not wholly satisfy the pop- 
ular opinion ; and as the objection had a vast influence 
upon public opinion, and amendments were proposed by 
various State conventions on this subject. Congress, at its 
first session, under the guidance of the friends of the Con- 
stitution, proposed an amendment, which was rati6ed by 
the people, and is now incorporated into the Constitution. 
It is in these words : " In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 
right of a trial by jury shall be preserved. And no fact, 
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tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United Slates, than according to the rules of the 
common law." This amendment completely struck down 
the objeciioD ; and has secured the right of a trial by jury, 
in civil cases, in the fullest latitude of the common law. 
It is a most important and valuable amendment ; and 
places upon the high ground of constitutional right, the 
inestimable privilege of a trial by jury in civil cases, a 
privilege scarcely inferior to that in criminal cases, which 
IS conceded fay all persons to be essential to political and 
civil liberty. 

§ 382. The appellate jurisdiction is to be, "with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations, as the Congress 
■hall prescribe." But, here, a question is presented 
upon the construction of the Constitution, whether (he 
appellate jurisdiction attaches to the Supreme Court, 
subject 10 be withdrawn and modified by Congress ; or, 
whether an act of Congress is necessary lo confer the 
jurisdiction upon the court. If the former be the true con- 
struction, then the entire appellate jurisdiction, if Congress 
should make no exceptions or regulations, would attach, 
by force of the terms, to the Supreme Court. If ihe lat- 
ter, then, notwithstanding the imperative language of the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court is lifeless, unlU Con- 
gress have conferred power on it. And if Congress may 
confer power, they may repeal it. So that the whole 
efficiency of the judicial power is left by the Constitution 
wholly unprotected and inert, if Congress shall refrain to 
act. There is certainly very strong ground to maintain, 
thai the language of tlie Constitution meant to confer the 
appellate jurisdiction absolutely on the Supreme Court, 
iadependent of any action by Congress ; and to require 
this action to divest or regulate it. The language, as to 
the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, admits of 
no doubt. It confers it without any action of Congress. 
Why should not the same language, as to the appellate 
jurisdiction, have the same interpretation ? It leaves the 
power of Congress complete, to make exceptions and reg- 
ulations ; but it leaves nothing to their inaction. This 
construction was asserted in argument at an early period 
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of tbe Cons^tuiion, and it bas since been deliberately con- 
lirnied by the Supreme Court. 

§383. The functions of the judges of the couits of 
the United States are strictly and exclusively judicial. 
They cannot, therefore, be called upon to advise the 
President in any Executive measures ; or to give extnt- 
judlcial interpretations of law ; or to act as commissioM^ 
u cases of peostoos, or other like proc^dings. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
Trial by Jury, and %tt Incidentt. — Definition oj Truh 



§ 384. The next clause of the second section of tbe 
third article is, " The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury ; and such trial sbaJl 
be held in the State, nhere the said crimes shall have been 
committed. But when not committed within any State, 
the trial shall be at such place or places, as the Cotigress 
may by law have directed, " It seems hHrdly necessary, in 
this place, to expatiate upon the antiquity, or importance, 
of the trial by jury in criminal cases. It was, from very 
early times, insisted on by our ancestors in tbe parent 
country, as tbe great bulwark of their civil and political 
liberties, and watched with an unceasing jealousy and so- 
licitude. The right constitutes a fundamental article of 
Magna Cbarta, in which it is declared, *' that no man shall 
ha arrested, nor imprisoned, nor banished, nor deprived 
of life, &c., but by the judgement of his peers, or by the 
lawof the land." The judgement of his peers Iiere allud- 
ed to , and commonly called, in the quaint language of for- 
mer times, a trial /wr faii, or trial by the country, is the 
trial by a jury, who are called the peers of the parly ac- 
cused, being of the like condition and equality in the stale. 
When our more immediate ancestors removed to Ameri- 
ca, they brought ibis great privilege with them, as their 
birthright and inheritance, as a part of that admirabltt 
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t law, which had TeDced round, and interposed 
barriers on every side against the approaches of arbitrary 
power. It is now incorporated into all our State Consti- 
tutions, as a fundamental right ; and the Constitution of 
the United States would have been justly obnoxious to 
the most conclusive objection, if it had not recognised 
and confirmed it, in the most solemn terms. 

§ 395. The great object of a trial by jury, in criminal 
cases, is to guard against a spirit of oppression and ty- 
ranny, on the part of rulers, and against a spirit of violence 
and vindictiveness, on the part of the people. Indeed, it 
is often more important to guard against the latter, than 
the former. The sympathies of all mankind are enlisted 
against the revenge and fury of a smgle despot ; and 
every attempt will be made to screen bis victims from 
punishment. But it is difficult to escape from the ven- 
geance of an indignant people, roused into hatred by un- 
founded calnmnies, or stimulated to cruelty by political 
enmity, and party jealousy. The appeal for safely, under 
such circumstances, can scarcely be made by the innocent, 
in any other manner, than by the strict control of a court 
of Justice, and the firm and impartial verdict of a jury, 
sworn to do right, and guided solely by legal evidence, 
and a sense of duiy- 

§ 386. It is observable, that the trial of all crimes is 
not only to be by jury, but to be held in the State, where 
they are committed. The object of this clause is, to se- 
cure the party accused from being dragged to a trial in 
some distant State, far away from his friends, and wit- 
nesses, and neighborhood ; and thus subjected to the ver- 
dict of mere strangers, who may feel no common sympa- 
thy, or who may even cherish animosities, or prejudices, 
against him. Besides this, a trial in a distant State or 
Territory might subject the parly to the most oppressive 
expenses, or perhaps even to tlie inability of procuring 
the proper witnesses to establish his innocence. There 
is little danger, indeed, that Cojgress would ever exert 
their power in so oppressive and unjustifiable a man- 
ner. But upon a subject, so vital to the security of the 
oitizen, it was fit to leave as little as possible to mere dis- 
30 xiii. 
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cretioa. Bj tbe cooudod ^aw, ibe trid of aO crimes is 
required to be ia tbe comty, where tbey ire committed. 
Naj, it <»^iial]f curied its }eaiousy stil) lanber, and re- 
qiured, that die jury itself sbotdd come &om tbe Ticinige 
of tbe place, where tbe crime was alleged to be commit- 
led. Thb was certainly a fvecaudoD, which, however 
justifiable in an early and barbarous state of society, is lit- 
tle commendable in its more advanced stages. It has 
been justly remarked, that in such cases, to summon a 
jury, Jabonng under local prejudices, is lajnog a snare for 
their consciences ; and, tbougfa they should hare virtue 
and rigor of mind sufficient to keep them nprigfat, tbe 
parties will grow suspicious, and induce many doubts of 
tbe impardslity of the trial. It was doubtless by analogy 
lo this rule of tbe common law, that all criminal trials are 
required to be in tbe State, where the crimes are com- 
mitted. But, as crimes may be committed on tbe bidi 
seas, and elsewhere, out of the territorial jurisdiction of a 
State, it was Indispensable, thai, in such cases. Congress 
should be enabled to provide the place of trial. But even 
here we may p^ceive, from tbe Ungu^e used, that the 
trial is to be in tbe pbce, wluch Congress may hate di- 
rected ; not in one, which they shall direct after the 
commission of the ofience. 

§ 387. In order to secure this great palladium of lib- 
er^, the trial by jury, in criminal cases, from all possi- 
bility of abuse, certain amendments hare since been made 
to the ConstitutioQ, which add greatly to the original con- 
stitutional barriers against persecution and oppression. 
Tbey are as follows : "No person shall be held lo an- 
swer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
ID cases arising in tbe land or naval forces, or in the mili- 
tia, when in actual service, in time of war, or public dan- 
ger. Nor shall any person be subject for the same of- 
ience to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor 
shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness 
against himself; nor be deprired of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law ; nor shall private prop- 
erly be taken for public use, without just compenaatioii. 
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In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy ibe 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of (he State and district, wherein the crime sbal) have 
been committed ; nhich district shall have been pre- 
viously ascertained by taw ; and to be inforoied of tbe 
nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him ; to hare compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to bsve the 
assistance of counsel for his defence." 

§ 368. Upon the main provisions of these articles, a 
few remarks only will be made, since they are almost 
self-evident, and can require few illustratioiis to establish 
their utility and importance. 

§ 380. The first clause requires the interposition of a 
grand jury, by way of presentment or indictment, before 
the party accused can be required to answer to any capi- 
tal and infamous crime, charged against him. And this 
is regularly true at tbe common law, of all offences, above 
the grade of common misdemeaitors. A grand jury, it is 
well known, are selected in the manner prescribed by law, 
and duly sworn to make inquiry, and present all offences 
committed against tbe authority of the Slate government, 
within the body of the county, for which they are inipan- 
nelled. In tlie National courts, tbey are sworn to inquire, 
and present all offences committed against tbe authority 
of the National Government, within tbe State or district, 
for which they are impannelled, or elsewhere wtthb tbe 
jurisdiction of the National Government. Tbe grand 
jury may consist of any number, not less than twelve, nor 
more than twenty-three ; and twelve at least must concur 
in every accusation. They sit in secret, and examine 
tbe evidence laid before them by themselves. A pre- 
sentment, properly speaking, is an accusation, made by 
a grand jury dl their own mere motion, of an offence upon 
their own observation and knowledge, or upon evidence 
before them, and without any bill of indictment laid before 
them at the suit of the government. An indictment is a 
written accusation of an offence preferred id, and pre- 
sented, upon oath, as true, bya grand juir, at the suit of 
the government. Upon a presentment, the proper officer 
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of the court must trame an indictment, before the party ac- 
cused can be put to answer it. But an indictment is usually, 
in the first instance, framed by the officers of the govern- 
ment, and laid before the grand jury. When the grand jury 
have heard the evidence, if they are of opinion, that the 
indictment is groundless, or not supported by evidence, 
they used formerly to endorse on the back of the biU, 
" igDoramus," or we know nothing of it, whence the bill 
was said to be ignored. But now, they assert, in plain 
English, "not a true bill," or, which is a better way, 
"not found ;" and then the party is entitled to be dis- 
charged, if in custody, without further answer. But a 
fresh bill may be preferred against him by another grand 
jury. If the grand jury are satisfied of the truth of the 
accusation, then they write on the hack of the bill, "a 
true bill," {or anciently, " billa vera.") The bill is then 
said to be found, and is publicly returned into court ; the 
party stands indicted, and may then be required to answer 
the matters charged against him. 

§ 390. From this summary statement, it is obvious, that 
the grand jury perform most important public functions ; 
and are a great security to the citizens against vindictive 
prosecutions, either by the government, or by political 
partisans, or by private enemies. Nor is this all : the 
indictment must charge the lime, and place, and nature, 
and circumstances, of the offence, with clearness and cer- 
tainty ; so that the party may have full notice of the charge, 
and be able to make his defence with all reasonable knowl- 
edge and ability. 

§ 391. Another clause declares, that no person shall 
be subject, "for the same offence, to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life and limb." This, again, is another great 
privilege secured by the common law. The meaning of 
it is, that a party shall not be tried a second time, for the 
same offence, after he has once been convicted, or ac- 
quitted of the offence charged, by the verdict of a jury, 
and judgement has passed thereon for or against him. But 
it does not mean, that he shall not be tried for the offence 
a second time, if the jury have been discharged without 
giving any verdict ; or, if, having given a verdict, judge- 
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ment has been arrested upon it, or a new tria] has been 
grsDted in his favor ; for, in such a case, his life or limb 
cannot judiciall7 be said to baTe been put in jeopardy. 

§ 393. The next clause prohibits any person from be- 
ing compelled, in atty Griminal case, to be a witness against 
himself, or from being deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due prt>cess of law. This also is but an affirm- 
ance of a common-taw privilege. But it is of inestimable 
value. It is well known, that in some countries, not only 
are criminals compelled to give evidence against them- 
selves ; but they are subjected to the rack or torture, in or- 
der to procure a confession of guilt. And what is worse, it 
has been (as if in mockery or scorn) attempted to excuse 
or justify it, upon the score of mercy and humanity to the 
accused. It has been cmitrived, (it is pretended,) that 
innocence should manifest itself by a stout resistance, or 
guilt by a plain confession ; as if a man's innocence were 
to be tried by the hardness of his constitution, and bis 
guilt by the sensibility of his nerves ! Cicero, many ages 
ago, although he lived in a state, wherein it was usual to 
put slaves to the torture, in order to furnish evidence, has 
denounced the absurdity and wickedness of the measure 
in terms of glowing eloquence, as striking, as they are 
brief. They are conceived in the spirit of Tacitus, and 
breathe all his pregnant and indignant sarcasm. Ulpian, 
also, at a still later period in Roman jurisprudence, 
stamped the practice with severe reproof. 

§ 393. The other part of the clause is but an enlarge- 
ment of the language of Magna Charta ; ' ' Neither will we 
pass upon him, or condemn hira, but by the lawful judge- 
ment of bis peers, or by the law of the land." Lord Coke 
says, that these latter words, " by the law of the land," 
mean, by due process of law ; that is, without due pre- 
sentment or indictment, and being brQught in to answer 
thereto by due process of the.common law. go that this 
clause, in e^ct, affirms the right of trial, according to the 
process and proceedings of the common law. 

§ 394. The concluding clause is, that private property 
shall not be taken for public use without just compeosa- 
ticm. This is an affirmance of a great doctrine established 
20* 
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by the commoa law, for the protection of private proper- 
ty. It is founded in natural equity, and is laid down by 
jurists as a principle of universal law. Indeed, in a free 
government, almost all other rights would become utterly 
worthless, if the government possessed an uncontrollable 
power over t!ie private fortune of every citizen. One of 
the fundamental objects of every good government must 
be, the due administration of justice ; and how vain it 
would be, to speak of such an administration, where all 
properly is subject to the will or caprice of the legislature 
and the rulers ! 

§ 395. The other article, in declaring, that the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State or district, wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, (which district shall be pre- 
viously ascertained by law,} and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation, and to be confronted 
with the wibiesses against him, does but follow out the 
established course of the common law in all trials for 
crimes. The trial is always public ; the witnesses are 
sworn, and give in their testimony, (at least in capital ca- 
ses,) in the presence of the accused ; the nature and cause 
of the accusation is accurately laid down in the indictment; 
and the trial is at once speedy, impartial, and in the dis- 
trict where the offence is charged to be committed. With- 
out in any measure impugning the propriety of these pro- 
visions, it may be suggested, that there seems to have been 
an undue solicitude to introduce into the Constitution some 
of the general guards and proceedings of the common law 
in criminal trials, (truly admirable in themselves,} without 
sufficiently adverting to the consideration, thai, unless the 
whole system is incorporated, and especially the law of 
evidence, a corrupt legislature, or a debased and servile 
people, may render the whole little more than a solemn 
pageantry. If, on the other hand, the people are enlight- 
ened, and honest, and zealous in defence of their rights and 
Uberties, it will be impossible to surprise them into a sur- 
render of a single valuable appendage of the trial by jury. 

§ 396. The remaining clauses are of more direct sig- 
nificance, and necessity. The accused is entitled to have 
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compulsory process for obtaioiDg witnesses in his favor, 
and lo have the assistance of counsel. A veiy short re- 
view of the state of the common law, on these points, will 
put their propriety beyond question. In the first place, 
it was an anciently and commonly-received practice, de- 
rived from the civil law, and which Mr. Justice Black- 
stone says, in his day, still obtained in France, although, 
since the Revolution, it has been swept away, not to suSer 
the party accused in capital cases to exculpate himself 
by the testimony of any witnesses. Of this practice, the 
courts grew so heartily ashamed from its um'easonable and 
oppressive character, that another practice was gradually 
introduced, of examining witnesses for the accused, but 
not upon oath ; the consequence of which was, that the ju- 
ry gave less credit to this latter evidence, than to that pro- 
duced by the goveroment. Sir Edward Coke denounced 
the practice as tyrannical and unjust ; and contended that, 
in cnminat cases, the party accused was entitled to have 
witnesses sworn for him. The House of Commons, soon 
after the accession of the house of Stuart to the throne of 
England, insisted, in a particular bill then pending, and, 
against the efforts both of the Crown and the House of 
Lords, carried a clause afSrming the right, in cases tried 
imder that act, of witnesses being sworn for, as well as 
against, the accused. By the statute of 7 Will. 3, ch. 
3, the same measure of justice was established throughout 
the realm in cases of treason ; and afterwards, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the like rule was extended to all 
cases of treason and felony. The right seems never to 
have been doubted, or denied, in, cases of mere misde- 
meanors. For what causes, and upon what grounds, this 
distinction was maintained, or even excused, it is impos- 
sible to assign any satisfactory, or even plausible reason- 
ing. Surely, a man's life must be of infinitely more value 
than any subordinate punishment ; and if he might protect 
himself against the latter, by proofs of his innocence, there 
would seem to be irresistible reasons for permitting him 
to do the same in capital offences. The common sug- 
gestion has been, that, in capital cases, no man could, oc 
rather might, to be convicted, unless upon evidence so 
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conclusire and satisfactory, as to be above contradicdon 
or doubt. But who can say, whetber it be in any case 
so higb, until all the proofs in favor, as well as against, 
tbe party have been heard ? Witnesses for the govern- 
meDl may swear falsely, and directly to the matter in 
charge ; and, until opposing testimony is heard, there may 
not be the slightest ground to doubt its troth ; and yet, 
when such is heard, it may be incontestable, that it is^ 
wholly unworthy of belief. The real fact seems to be, 
that the practice was early adopted into the criminal law 
in capital cases, in which the crown was supposed to take 
a peculiar mtorost, in base subserviency to the wishes of 
the latter. It is a reproach to tb« criminal jurisprudence 
of England, wWch the State trials, antecedently to the 
reroldtion of 1688, but too strongly sustain. Tfa^ are 
crimsoned with the blood of persons , who were condemned 
to death, not only against law, but against the clearest 
rules of evidence. 

§ 397. Another anomaly in the common law, is, that in 
capital cases, the prisoner is not, upon his trial upon the 
general issue, entided to have counsel, unless some mat- 
ter of law shall arise, proper to be debated- That is, in 
other words, that he shall not have the benefit of the tal- 
ents and assistance of counsel in examining the witnesses 
or making his defence before the jury. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, with all his habitual reverence for the institu- 
tions of English jurisprudence, as they actually exist, 
speaks oul upon this subject with the free spirit of a pa- 
triot and a jurist. This (he says) is " a rule, which, bow- 
ever it may be paUiated under cover of that noble declar- 
ation of tbe law, when rightly understood, that the judge 
shall be counsel for the prisoner, that is, shall see, that 
tbe proceedings against him are legal, and strictly regular, 
seems to be not all of a piece with the rest of the humane 
treatment of prisoners by the English law. For, upon 
what face of reason, can that assistance be denied to save 
the life of a man, which is yet allowed him in prosecu- 
tions for every petty trespass." The defect bas indeed 
been cured in England in cases of treason ; but it remain- 
ed unprovided for in all other cases, to, what one can 
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hardly help deeming, the discredit of the free genius of 
the English Constitution, until a very recent period. 

§ 393. The wisdom of both of these provisions is, 
therefore, manifest, since they make matter of constitu- 
tional right, what the common law had left in a most iin- 
perfect and questionable state. The right to have wit- 
oesses sworn, .and counsel employed for ihe prisoner, are 
scarcely less Important privileges, than the right of a trial 
by jury. The omission of them in the Conslitution is a 
matter of surprise ; and their present incorporation into it 
is matter of honest congratulation among all the friends 
of rational liberty. 

§ 399. We may bring also into view, in this place, two 
other amendmeDts of the Consdtution, connected with 
the subject of crimes. One is designed to guard the 
cidzens from unreasonable and illegal searches of their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, without probable 
cause of the commission of any offence ; the other is, to 
prevent Congress, as well as the courts, from inflicting 
excessive and cruel punishments. The first is ; " The 
right of the people to be secure In their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated. And no warrants shall 
issue, hut upon probable cause, supported by oath or af- 
firmation, and particularly describing the place to he 
searched, and the person or things to be seized." A 
warrant is a writ, or process under seal, issued by some 
court or magistrate, for the arrest of a person, who is ac- 
cused on oath of some public offence or misdemeanor, 
requiring the officer, to whom it is directed, to arrest the 
offender, and to bring him before the court or magistrate, 
to answer for the offence, and otherwise to be dealt with 
according to taw. Sometimes such warrants Include, not 
only an authority to arrest the person, but also, in cases 
where the accusation Is for stealing goods, authority to 
search the dwelling bouse, or other place of abode, of the 
party, for the stolen goods, and hence the latter are com- 
monly called search-warrants. Formerly, search-war- 
rants, in a general form, were issued from the State De- 
partment in England, authoring officers to search houses 
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■nd persona, without oanuDg any persona ot places in par- 
ticular, so that, under color of such warrants, every man's 
house in the kingdom might, at the mere discretion of such 
officers, be searched, without any ground of accusation. 
Such warrants were, howetrer, held illegal by the courts 
of justice in England. And this amendment not only 
pronounces them illegal ; but prohibits Congress frooi 
passing any laws to give tbem effect. 

§400. The second amendment is ; "Excessive bail 
shall not he required ; nor excessive fines imposed ; nor 
cruel and unusual puniahments inflicted." This amend- 
ment may, at first sight, be thought superfluous. It is, 
however, an exact transcript of a clause in the Bill of 
Rights, passed and ratified in the great Revolution of 
1688, in England. It was thought, at that time, to be a 
iDost important constitutional provision for the security 
of the people against the wilful oppression of their rulers. 
The history of former ages had, indeed, taught the people 
the necessity of some such guards against the vindictive- 
neas and the cruelty of the supple dependents of the 
Crown. In the arbitrary reigns of some of the princes 
of the house of Stuart, demands had often been made <^ 
excessive bail against persons, who were odious to the 
Court or its favorites ; and oa failing to procure such bail, 
(aa often occurred,) they were committed to prison, and 
remained there for long periods, and always during the 
pleasure of the Crown. Enormous fines and aasessmrats 
were also sometimes imposed by judges and magistrates, 
and cruel and vindictive punishments were inflicted, with a 
view to gratify the resentments of the prosecutors, or to 
lubdue the unhappy victims to the will of their oppressors. 
The provision may now seem to be unnecessary, under 
our free Constitution, since it may be thought scarcely 
possible, that any -department of our Government should 
authorize or justify such atrocious conduct. But the 
clttuae holds out a wise admonition to all departments of 
the National GoremmeBt, to warn them against such vio- 
lent proceedings, and to instruct them in the dudes oi 
clemency and moderation. A barrier is thus interposed 
against the use of those vindictive and atrocious punish- 
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meats, which in former ages hare disgraced the aimab of 
maoy nations. 

§ 401. The third section of the third article, contains 
the definition of treason, a crime, which ia very apt to rouse 
public resentment, and, in times of party and poUtical ex- 
citement, to be extended by construction to embrace acts 
of very slight misconduct, and even of an innocent char- 
acter. Free governments, as well as despotic govern- 
ments, have too olten been guilty of the most outrageous 
injustice to their own citizens and subjects, upon accusa- 
tions of this sort. They have been ready to accuse, upon 
the most unsatisfactory evidence, and to convict, upon the 
most slender proofs, some of their roost distinguished and 
virtuous statesmen, as well as persons of inferior char- 
acter. They have inflamed into the criminality of treason 
acts of just resistance to tyranny ; and tortured a manly 
freedom of opinion into designs subversive of the govern- 
ment. To guard against the recurrence of these evils, 
the Constitution has declared, " Treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason, 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court." "The Congress 
shall have power to declare the punishment of treason. 
But no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, 
or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted." 

§ 403. Treason is generally deemed the highest crime, 
which can be committed in civil society, since its aim is 
an overthrow of the government, and a pubhc resistance 
of its powers by force. Its tendency is to create univer- 
sal danger and alarm ; and on this account, it is peculiarly 
odious, and often visited with the deepest public resent- 
ment. £ven a charge of this nature, made against an 
individual, is deemed so opprobrious, that, whether just 
or unjust, it subjects him to su3pici<m and hatred ; and, 
in times of high poUtical excitement, acts of a very sub- 
ordinate nature are often, by popular prejudices, as well 
as by royal resentment, magnified bto this fatal enormity. 
It is, therefore, of very great importance, that its true 
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nature ^d limits should be exactly ascertained ; and Mon- 
tesquieu was so sensible of it, that he has not scrupled 
to declare, that if the crime of treason be indeterminate, 
that alone is sufficient to make any government degen- 
erate into arbitrary power. The hisiory of England it- 
self is full of melancholy instruction on this subject. By 
the ancient common law, it was left very much to discre- 
tion to determine, what acis were, and what were not, trea- 
son ; and the judges of those times, holding office at the 
pleasure of the Crown, became but too often the instru- 
ments, in its hands, of foul injustice. At the instance of 
tyrannical princes, they had abundant opportunities to cre- 
ate constructive treasons ; that is, by forced and arbitrary 
constructions, to raise offences into the guilt and punishment 
of treason, which were not suspected to be such. The 
grievance of these constructive treasons was so enormous, 
and so often weighed down the innocent, and the patriotic, 
that it was found necessary, as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, for Parliament to interfere, and arrest it, 
by declaring and defining all the different branches of 
treason. This statute has ever since remained the pole 
Star of English jurisprudence upon this subject. And, 
although, upon temporary emergencies, and in arbitrary 
reigns, since that period, other treasons have been crea- 
ted, the sober sense of the nation has generally abrogated 
them, or reduced their power witjiin narrow limits, 

§ 403. Nor have republics been exempt from violence 
and tyranny of a similar character. It has been justly 
remarked, that new-fangled and artificial treasons have 
been the great engines, by which violent factions, the 
natural offspring of free governments, have usually wreak- 
ed their alternate malignity on each other. 

§ 404. It was under the influence of these admonitions, 
furnished by history and human experience, that the Con- 
vention deemed it necessary to interpose an impassable 
barrier against arbitrary constructions, either by the courts, 
or by Congress, upon the crime of treason. It confines 
it to two species ; first, the levying of war against the 
United States ; and, secondly, adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. In so doing, they have 
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adopted the very words of the Statute of Treasoo, of 
£dward the Thurd ; and thus, by implicatioa, in order to 
cut off, at once, tdl chances of arbitrary constructions, 
they have recogaized the well-settled interpretation of 
these phrases in the administraticRi of cnmioal law, which 
has prevailed for E^es. 

§ 405. The other pan of the clause, requiring the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or a 
confession in open court, to justify a conviction, is found- 
ed upon the same reasoning. A like provision exists in 
British jurisprudence, founded upon the same great policy 
of protecting men against false testimony and unguarded 
confessions, to their utter ruin. It has been well remark- 
ed, that confessions are the weakest and most suspicious 
of all testimony ; ever hable to be obtaiued by artifice, 
false hopes, promises of favor, or menaces ; seldom 
remembered accurately, or reported with due precision ; 
and incapable, in their nature, of being disproved by other 
negative evidence. To which it may be added, HoM they 
are easy to be forged, and the most dlfhcult to guard against. 
An unprincipled demagogue, or a corrupt courtier, might 
otherwise hold the lives of the purest patriots in his bands, 
without the means of proving the falsity of the charge, if 
a secret confession, uncorroborated t^ other evidence, 
would furnish a sufficient foundation and proof of guilt. 
And wisely, also, has the Constitution declined to suffer 
the testimony of a single wimess, however high, to be 
sufficient to establish such a crime, which rouses at once 
gainst the victim private honor and public hostility. 
There must, as there should, be a concurrence of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, that is, to the same open 
act of treason, who are above all reasonable esception. 

§ 406. The subject of the power of Congress to de- 
clare the pimishment of treason, and the consequent disa- 
bilities, have been already commented on in another place. 

§ 407. We have thus passed m review all those pro- 
vi^pBs of the Constitution, which concem the establish- 
ment, jurisdiction, and duties, of the judicial department 
and the rights and privil^es of the citizens, connected 
with the administration of pubhc justice. 
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CHAPTER XXXIU. 
Priwiltget of Cttiztfu. — Fugitive Criminah and Slma. 

§ 408- The fourth article of the destitution contains 
seversl important subjects, some of which have been al- 
ready considered. Among those, which have been so 
considered, are, the clauses which respect the faith 
and credit to be given to the acts, records, judgements, 
and proceedings, of the difiereot Stales, and the mode of 
proving them, and the effect thereof ; the admission of 
new States into the Union ; and the regulation and disposal 
of (be territory, and other property, of the United Stales. 

§ 409. Among those, which remain for consideration, 
the first is, '< The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. " It is obvious, that if the citizens of the different 
States were to foe deemed aliens to each other, they could 
not inherit, or hold, or purchase real estate, or possess 
any political or mimicipal privileges in any other Slate, 
than that, in which they were born. And the States 
would be at liberty to make laws, giving preferences of 
lights and offices, and even privileges in trade and busi- 
ness, to those, who were Natives, overall other persons, 
who belonged to other States ; or they might make in- 
vidious discrimmations between the citizens of different 
Stales. Such a power would have a tendency to gene- 
rate jealousies and discontents, injurious to the harmony 
of all the States. And, therefore, the Coustitution has 
wisely created, as it were, a general citizenship, com- 
municating to the citizens of each State, who have their 
domicil in another, bU the privileges and immunities en- 
joyed by the citizens of the latter. 

§410, The next clause is, "A person, charged in 
any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall 
dee from justice, and be found in another Stale, shall, on 
demand of the Executive authority of the State, from 
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which he Bed, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State, having jurisdictioD of the crime." As doubts have 
existed, whether, by the law of nations, a surrender of 
fi^tives Ironi justice can lawfully be demanded from the 
government of the country, where they seek an asylum, 
there is great propriety in making this a posiuve right, in 
regard to the several States composing the United States. 
It is for their mutual benefit, convenience, and safely. It 
will promote harmony and good feeling between them. 
It will also add strength lo a great moral duly, and ope- 
rate indirectly to the suppression of crimes ; and finaUy, 
it will thus increase the public seuse of the blessings of 
the National Government. 

§411. The next clause is, "No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, escap- 
ing into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discbai|;ed from such service or labor ; 
but shall be delivered up, on the claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due." This clause 
was introduced into the Constitution solely for the benefit 
of the slave-holding States, to enable them to reclaim 
their fi^itive slaves, who should escape into other States, 
friiere slavery is not tolerated. It is well known, that, 
at the common law, a slave escaping into a State, where 
slavery is not allowed, would immediately become free, 
and could not be reclaimed. Before the Constitution 
was adopted, the Southern States felt the want of some 
protecting provision against such an occurrence .to be a 

gievous injuiy to them. And we here see, that the 
astern and Middle States have sacrificed their own opin- 
ions and feelings, in order to take away every source of 
jealousy, on a subject ao delicate to Southern interests ; 
a circumstance, sufficient of itself, to repel tbe delusive 
iKition, that the South has not, at all times, had its full 
share in tbe blessings resulting from tbe Union. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ovarantee of Rtpublicmt Clovemment. — Mode of mak- 
ing ^mendmentt. 

§ 412. The fourth sectioD of the fourth article de- 
clares, " The United States shall guaranty to every 
State in this Union a republican form of Government ; 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and, on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive, when 
the Le^slature cannot be convened, against domestic 
violence." The propriety of tiiis provision will scarcely 
be doubted. If any of the States were to be at liber^ 
to adopt any other form of Government, than a reputn 
lican form, it would necessarily endanger, and might 
destroy, the safety of the Union. Suppose, for instance, 
a great State, like New York, should adopt a monarchical 
form of government, it might, under an enterprising and 
ambitious king, become formidable to, if not destructive 
of, the Constitution. And the feoflb of each State 
have a right to protection against the tyranny of a domestic 
faction, and to have a firm guarantee, that their political 
liberties shall not be overturned by a successful dema- 
gogue, who shall arrive at power by corrupt arts, and then 
plan a scheme for permanent possession of it. On the 
other hwid, domestic violence by popular insurrection b 
equally repugnant to the good order and safe^ of the 
Union ; and one of the blessings arising trom a National 
Government is the security which it afibrds, egaiost a 
recurrence of evils of this sort. Accordii^ly, it is made 
an imperative duty of the General Government, on the 
application of the Legislature or Executive of a State, to 
aid in the suppression of such domestic insurrections ; as 
well as to protect the State from foreign invasion. 

§ 413. It may possibly be asked, what need there 
could be of such a precaution, and whether it may not 
become a pretext for alterations in the State govemmeots, 
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without the concurrence of the States themselves. These 
questions admit of ready answers. If the interposition of 
the General GoverameDt should not be needed, the pro- 
vision for such an event will he a harmless superfluity 
only in the Constitution. But, who can say, what ex- 
periments may be produced by the caprice of particular 
States, by the ambition of enterprising leaders, or by the 
intrigues and induence of foreign powers .' To the sec- 
ond question, it may be answered, that if the General 
Government should interpose, by virtue of this constitu- 
tional authority, it will, oi course, be bound to pursue the 
authority. But the authority extends no further than to a 
gttarantee of a republican form of Government, which 
supposes a pre-existing Govemment of the form, which 
is to be guarantied. As long, therefore, as the existing 
republican forma are continued by the States, diey are 
guarantied by the Federal ConsdiuUon, Whenever the 
Stales may choose to substitute other republican forms, 
they have a right to do so, and to claim the federal guar- 
antee for the latter. The only restriction imposed on 
them is, that they shall not exchange republican for auti- 
republicaa Constitutions : a restriction, which, it is pre- 
sumed, will hardly be considered as a grievance. 

-§ 414. At 6r3t view, it might seem not to square 
with the republican theory, to suppose, either that a ma- 
jority have not the right, or that a minority will have the 
force, to subvert a government ; and, consequently, that 
the National interposition can never be required, but when 
it would be improper. But theoretic reasoning in this case, 
as in most other cases, must be qualified by the lessons 
of practice. Why may not illicit combuiations, for pur- 

Cs of violence, be formed, as well by a mBJority of a 
e, especially of a small State, as by a majority of a 
county, or of a district of the same State ; and if the au- 
tbori^ of the Slate ought, in the latter case, to protect the 
local magistracy, ought not the National authority, in the 
former, to support the State authority ? Besides ; there 
are certain parts of the State Constitutions, which are so 
interwoven with the National Coustituuon, that a violent 
bktw cannot be given to the one, without communicating 
21* 
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the wound to the other. Insurrections in a State will 
rarely induce a NatioDal interposition, unless the number 
concerned in them bear some pFoportion to the friends of 
GoTemment. It will be much better, that the riolence 
in such cases, should be repressed by the superintending 
power, than that the majority should be lefl to maintain 
their cause by a bloody and obstinate contest. The ex- 
istence of a right to interpose will generally prevent the 
necessity of exerting it. 

§415. The next (the fifth) article, pror ides for the 
mode of making amendments to the Constitution. " The 
Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion ; or, on application of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention for proposing 
amendments ; which, in either case, shall be valid, to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several 
Slates, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one, or the other mode of ratification may be proposed ij 
the Congress ; provided that no amendment, which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundrM 
and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; and that 
no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
sufirage in the Senate." 

§ 416. The importance of this power can scarcely be 
over estimated. It is obvious, that no human govern* 
ment can ever be perfect ; and it is impossible to foresee, 
or guard against all the exigencies, which may, in different 
ages, require changes in the powers and modes of opera- 
tion of a government, to suit the necessities and interests 
of the people. A government, which has no mode pre- 
scribed for any changes, will, io-the lapse of time, become 
utterly imfit tor the nation. It will either degenerate into 
a despotism, or lead to a revolution, by its oppressive 
inequalities. It is wise, therefore, in every government, 
uid especially in a republic, to provide peaceable means 
for altering and improving the structure, as time and ex- 
perience shall show it necessary, for the public safe^and 
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happiness. But, at the same time, it is equally iinportant 
to guard against too easy and frequent changes ; to secure 
due deliberation and caution in making them ; and to 
follow experience, rather than speculation and theory. 
A governmeot, wMcb is always changing and changeable, 
is in a perpetual state of internal agitation, and incapable 
of any steady and permanent operations. It has a con- 
stant tendency to confusion and anarchy. 

§ 417, In regard to the Constitubon of the United 
States, it is cou^ssedly a new experiment in the history 
of nations. Its Itamers were not hold or rash enough to 
believe, or to prooounce, it to be perfect. They made 
use of the best lights, which they possessed, to form and 
adjust its parts, and mould its materials. But they knew, 
that time m^ht develops many defects in its arrange- 
ments, and many deBciencies iu its powers. They de* 
sired, that it might be open to improvement ; and, under 
the guidance of the sober judgement and enlightened skill 
of the country, to be perpetually approaching nearer and 
nearer to perfection. It was obvious, too, that the means 
of amendment might avert, or at least have a tendency to 
avert, the most serious perils, to which confederated 
republics are liable, and by which all have hitherto been 
shipwrecked. They knew, that the besetting sin of re- 
publics is a resdessness of temperament, and a spirit of 
discontent at slight evils. They knew the pride and 
jealousy of state power in confederacies ; and they 
wished to disarm them of their potency, by providing a 
safe means to break the force, if not wholly to ward off 
the blows, which would, from time to time, under the 
garb of patriotism, or a love of the people, be aimed at 
the Constitution. They believed, that the power of 
amendment was, if one may so say, the safety-valve to 
let ofi* all temporary effervescences and excitements ; and 
the real effective instrument to control and adjust the 
movements of the machinery, when out of order, or in 
danger of self-destruction. ■- 

§ 418. Upon the proprie^ of the power, in some 
form, there will probably be little controversy. The 
only question is, whether it is so arranged, as to accom- 
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plish its objects in the safest mode ; safest for the sta- 
bility of the Government ; and safest for the rights and 
liberties of the people. 

§ 419. The CoQStitutioD has adopted a middle course. 
It has provided for amendments being made ; the mode 
is easy ; and at the same time, it secures due deliberatJOD, 
and caution. Congress may propose ameodments, or a 
convention of the States. But, in any amendment pro- 
posed by Congress, two thirds of both Houses must con- 
cur ; and no convention can be called, except upon tbe 
application of two thirds of the States. When amend- 
ments are proposed in either way, tbe assent of three 
fomrths of all the States is necessary to their ratification. 
And, certainly, it may be said with confidence, that if 
three fourths of the States are not satis6ed with the ne- 
cessity of any particular amendment, the evils, which it 
proposes to remedy, cannot be of any general or pressing 
nature. That the power of amendment is not, in its 
present form, impracticable, is proved by the fact, that 
twelve amendments bave been already proposed and 
ratified. 

§ 420. Tbe proviso excludes ^e power of amend- 
ment, until the year 1808, of the clauses in tbe Constitu- 
tion, which respects the importation and migration of 
slaves, and the apportionment of direct taxes. And as 
the equality of the Representation of the States in tbe 
Senate might be destroyed by an amendment, it is ex- 
pressly declared, that no amendment shall deprive any 
State, without its consent, of its equal su&age in diat body. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Public Debt. — St^remacyofthe CotutUuUon, andLatu, 

§ 421. The first clause of the sixth article is, *' All 
debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before 
tbe adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States, under this Constitudon, as under tbe 
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Coofederation.*' This can scarcely be deemed more 
thao a aolemn declaration of what the public law of oa* 
tioDs recogoizes as a moral obligation, binding on all 
nations, notwithstanding aoy changes in their forms of 
Government. It was important, however, to clear away 
all possible doubts, and to satisfy and quiet the public 
creditors, who might fear, that their just claims upon the 
Confederation might he disregarded or denied. 

§ 422. The next clause is, " This Constitution, and 
the Laws of the United States, which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or whicb shall 
be made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land. And the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, any thing b the Constitu- 
tion, or laws of any State, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing." The proprietyofthia power results from the very 
nature of the Constitution. To establish a National Gov- 
ernment, and to affirm, that it shall have certain powers ; 
and yet, that in the exercise of those powers it shall not 
be supreme, but controllable by any State in the Union, 
would be a solecism, so mischievous, and so indefensible, 
that the scheme ccMild never be attributed to the framers 
of the Constitution, without manifestly impeaching their 
wisdom, as well as their good faith. The want of such 
an effective practical supremacy was a vital defect in the 
Confederation ; and furnished the most solid reason for 
abolishing it. It would be an idle mockery, to give pow< 
ers to Congress, and yet at the same time to declare, that 
those powers might be suspended or annihilated, at the 
will of a sin^e State ; that the will of twenty- tive States 
should be surrendered to the will of one. A govern- 
ment of such a nature would be as unworthy of public 
confidence, as it would be incapable of affording public 
protection, or private happiness. 

§ 423. In regard to treaties, there is equal reason, 
why tbey should be held, when made, to be the supreme 
law of the land. It is to be considered, that treaties 
constitute solemn compacts of binding ohUgation among 
nations ; and unless they are scrupulously obeyed, and 
enforced, no foreign nation would consent to negotiate 
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mth US ; or if it did, any want of strict fidelity, on our 
part, in the discharge of the treaty stipulations, would be 
visited by reprisals, or by war. It is, therefore, indispen- 
sable, that they should have the obligation and force of a 
law, that they may be executed by the judicial power, 
and be obeyed like other laws. This will not preyent 
them from being cancelled, or abrogated, by the nation, 
upon grave and suitable occasions ; for it will not be dis- 
puted, that they are subject to the legislative power, and 
may be repealed, like other laws, at its pleasure ; or they 
may be varied by new treaties. Still, while they do 
subsist, they oughi to have a positive bindmg efficacy, as 
laws, upon all tlie States, and ail the citizens of the States. 
The peace of the nation, and its good faith, and moral 
dignity, indispensably require, that all State laws should 
be subjected to their supremacy. The difference be- 
tween considering them as laws, and considering them as 
executory, or executed contracts, is exceedingly im- 
portant in the actual administration of public justice. If 
they are supreme laws, courts of justice will enforce 
them directly in all cases, to which they can be judicially 
applied, in opposition to all State laws, as we all know 
was done in the case of the British debts, secured by the 
treaty of 1783, after the Constitution was adopted. If 
(bey are deemed but solemn compacts, promissory in 
their nature and obligation, courts of justice may be 
embarrassed in enforcing them, and may be compelled to 
leave the redress to be administered through other de- 
partments of the Government, It is notorious, that 
treaty stipulations (especially those of the treaty of peace 
of 1783) were grossly disregarded by the States under the 
Confederation. They were deemed by the Slates, not 
as laws, but like requisitions, of a mere moral obligation, 
and dependent upon the good will of the States for theur 
execution. Congress, indeed, remonstrated against this 
construction, as unfounded in principle and justice. But 
their voice was not heard. Power and right were separ- 
ated ; the argument was all on one side ; but the power 
was on the other. It was probably to obviate this very 
difficulty, that this clause was inserted in the Constitution ; 
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and it would redound to the immortal hoDor of its authors, 
if it had done no more, than thus to briog treaties within 
the sanctuary of justice, as laws of supreme obligation. 
There are, indeed, still cases, in which courts of justice 
can administer no eSectual redress ; for, when the terms 
of a stipulation import a contract, or when either of the 
parties engages to perform a particular act, the treaty ad- 
dresses itself to the political, and not to the judicial, 
department ; and the legislature must execute the con- 
tract, before it can become a rule for the courts. 

§ 424. From this supremacy of the Constitution, and 
laws, and treaties, of the United States, within their con- 
stitutional scope, aiises the duty of courts of justice to 
declare any unconstitutional law passed by Congress, or 
by a State legislature, void. So, in like manner, the 
same duty arises, whenever any other department of the 
National or State governments exceeds its constitutional 
funcUoos. But the Judiciary of the United States has 
no general jurisdiction to declare acts of the several States 
void, unless they are repugoanC to the Constitution of the 
United States, notwithstanding they are repugnant to the 
State Constitution. Such a power belongs to it only, 
when it sits to administer the local law of a State, and 
acts exacdy, as a State tribunal is bound to act. But 
upon this subject it seems unnecessary to dwell, since 
the right of all courts. State as well as National, to de- 
clare unconstitutional laws void, seems settled beyond 
the reach of judicial controversy.. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Oath of Office.—Religioug Test.-^Ratijication of tke 
Constilulion. 

§ 425. The next clause is, " The Senators and Rep- 
resentatives before mentioned, (that is, in Congress,) and 
the members of the several State Legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers, tK>th of the United States 
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and of the several Btates, shall be bound by oath or affir- 
matioa to support this Constitution. But no religious test 
shall ever be required, as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States." 

§ 4:26, That all those, who are intrusted with the exe- 
cution of the powers of the National Government, should 
be bound, by some solemn obligation, to tlie due execu- 
tion of the trusts reposed in them, and to support the 
Constitution, would seem to be a proposition too clear, to 
render any reasoning necessary in support of it. It results 
from the plain right of society, to require some guarantee 
from every officer, that be will be conscientious id the dis- 
cbarge of bis duty. Oaths have a solemn obligation upon 
the minds of all reflecting men, and especially upon those, 
who feel a deep sense of accountability to a Supreme 
being. If, in the ordinary administration of justice, in 
cases of private rights, or personal claims, oatns are re- 
quired of those, who try the cause, as well as of those, 
who give testimony, to guard against malice, falsehood, 
and evasion, surely like guards ought to be interposed in 
the administration of high public trusts, and especially in 
such, as may concern the welfare and safety of the whole 
community. But there are known denominations of men, 
who are conscien^ously scrupulous of taking oaths, (among 
which is that pure and distinguished sect of Christians, 
commonly called Friends, or Quakers,) and, therefore, 
to prevent any unjustifiable exclusion from office, the 
Constitution has permitted a solemn affirmation to be 
made, instead of an oaib, and as its equivalent. 

§ 427. But it may not appear to all persons quite so 
clear, why the officers of the State governments should 
be equally bound to take a like oath or affirmation ; and 
it has been even suggested, tliat there is no more reason 
to require that, than to requure, that all of the United 
States officers should take an oath or affirmation to sup- 
port the State Constitutions. A moment's refiection will 
show sufficient reasons for the requisition of it in the one 
case, and the omission of it in the other. The members 
and officers of the National Government have no agen- 
cy in carrying into eSect the State Constitutions. The 
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members and officers of ibe State governmeDts have an 
essential agency in giving effect to the National Constitu- 
tion. The election of the President and the Senate witl 
depend, in all cases, upon the Legislatures of the several 
States ; and, in many cases, the election of tiie House of 
Representatives may be affected by their agency. The 
judges of the State courts will frequently be called upon to 
decide upon the Constitution, and laws, and treaties, of the 
United States ; and upon rights and claims growing out of 
them. Decisions ought to be, as far as possible, uniform ; 
and uniformity of obligation will greatly tend to such a re- 
sult. The executive authority of the several States may be 
often called upon to exert powers, or to allow rights, given 
by the Constitution, as in filling vacancies in the Senate, 
during the recess of the Legislature ; in issuing writs of 
election, to fill vacancies in the House of Representa- 
tives ; in officering the militia, and giving effect to lawn 
for calling them out ; and in the surrender of fugitives from 
justice. These, and many other functions, devolving on 
the State authorities, render it highly important, that 
they should be under a solemn obligation to obey the 
Constitution. In common sense, there can be no well- 
founded objection to it. There may be serious evils 
growing out of an opposite course. 

§ 428. The remaining part of the clause declares, that 
" no religious test shall ever be required, as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States." 
This clause is recommended by its tendency to satisfy the 
minds of many delicate and scrupulous persons, who enter- 
tain great repugnance to religious tests, as a qualification 
for civd power or honor. But it has a higher aim in the 
Constitution. It is designed to cut off every pretence 
of an alliance between the Church and the State, in the ad- 
ministration of the National Government, The American 
people were too well read in the history of other coun- 
tries, and had suffered too much in their colonial state, 
not to dread the abuses of authority resulting from reli- 
gious bigotry, intolerance, and persecution. They knew 
but too well, that no sect could be safely trusted with 
power on such a subject ; for all had in turns wielded it 
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to the injuiy, sad sometimes lo the destruction, of theii 
inoffensive, but, in their judgemeot, erring neighbors. 
And we shall presently see, th&t, by an amendment to 
■he CoDstiiution, evils of this sort in the National Gov- 
ernment are still more effectually guarded against. 

§ 429. The seventh and last article of the Constitu- 
tion is, " The ratification of the ConventioQE of ning 
States, shall be sufficient for the establishment of this 
Constitution between the States so ratifying the same." 
It is unnecessary now to comment upon this article, as 
all the States have ratified the Coostitutioa. But we 
know, that if an unanimous ratification of it, by all the 
States, had been required, it would have been rejected ; 
for North Carolina, and Rhode Islaud, did not, at Srat, 
accede to it. 

§ 430. And here closes our review of the Constitu- 
tion in the original form, in which it was adopted by the 
people of the United States. The concluding passage 
of it is valuable, as an historical reminiscence. "Done 
in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord oue thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, 
and of the Independence of the United States the twelfth. 
In wimess whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our 
names." At the head of the illustrious men, who framed 
and signed it, stauds the name of " George Waehington, 
President, and Deputy from Virginia ;" a name, at the 
utterance of which it is impossible not to feel the hveliest 
sense of gratitude to a gracious Providence, for a life of 
so much glory, such spotless integrity, and such exalted 
patriotism. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

•flmcndments to tha CotutUuHo*. 

§ 431. When ihe Constitution was before the peopte 
for adoption, several of the State conventions si^^ested 
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certain amendmeDts for the consideration of Congress, 
some of the most important of which were afterwards 
proposed to the people for adoption, by that body, at hi 
first oi^anization ; and, having beensince ratified, they are 
now incorporated into the Constitution. They are mainh 
clauses, in the nature of a Bill of Rights, which more ef- 
fectually guard certain rights, already provided for in the 
ConslilutioD, or prohibit certain exercises of authority, 
supposed to be dangerous to the public interests. We 
have already had occasion to consider several of them m 
the precedmg pages ; and the remainder will now be pre- 
sented. 

§ 432. Before, however, proceeding to the considera- 
tion of them, it may be proper to say a few words, as to 
the ori^n and objects of the first tea amendments, wfaich 
may be considered as a Bill of Rights, and were proposed 
by the first Congress, and were immediately adopted by 
the people of the United States. The first amendm^t 
is, " Congress shall make no law respecting an establisb- 
meot of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances." 

§ 433. It has been already stated, that many objec- 
tions were taken to the Constitution, not only on account 
of its actual provisions, but also on account of its defi- 
ciencies and omissions. Among the latter, none were 
proclaimed with more zeal, and pressed with more effect, 
tban the want of a BUI of Rights. This, it was said, was 
a fatal defect ; and sufficient of itself to bring on the ruin 
of the republic. To this objection, several answers were 
given ; first, thatthe ConsUtution did, in fact, contain many 
provisions in the nature of a Bill of Rights, if the whole 
Constitution was not, in fact, a Bill of Rights ; secondly, 
that a Bill of Rights was in its nature more adapted to a 
monarcby, than to a government, professedly founded 
upon the will of the people, and executed by their imme- 
diate representatives antl agents ; and, thirdly, that a for- 
mal Bill of Rights, beyond what was contained in it, was 
wholly unnecessary, and might even be dangerous. 
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§ 434. It was further added, that, in truth, the Consti- 
tution itself, was, in every rational sense, and to every 
useful purpose, a Bill of Rights for the Union. It speci- 
fies, and declares the political privileges of the citizens in 
the structure and administration of the Govemment. It 
defines certain immunities and modes of proceeding, which 
relate to tbeir personal, private, and public rights and 
concerns. It confers on them the unalienable right of 
electing tbeir rulers ; and prohibits any tyrannical meas- 
ures, and vindictive prosecutions. So that, at best, much 
of the force of tbe objection rests on mere nominal dis- 
tinctions, or upon a desire to make a frame of government 
a code to regulate rights and remedies. 

§435. Although it must be conceded, that there is 
much intrinsic force in this reasoning, it cannot in candor 
he admitted to be wholly satisfactory, or conclusive on 
the subject. It is rather the argument of an able advo- 
cate, than the reasoning of a constitutional statesman. In 
the first place, a Bill of Rights (in the very sense of this 
reasoning) is admitted in some cases to be important ; 
and the Constitution Itself adopts, alTd~establishes its pro- 
priety to the extent of its actual provisions. Every rea- 
son, which establishes the propriety of any provision of 
this sort in the Constitution, such as a right of trial by 
jury in criminal cases, is, to that extent, proof, that it is 
neither unnecessary nor dangerous. It reduces tbe ques- 
tion to the consideration, not whether any Bill of Rights is 
necessary, but what such a Bill of Rights should properly 
contain. This is a point for argument, tipon which dif- 
ferent minds may arrive at different conclusions. That a 
Bill of Rights may contain too many enumerations, and 
especially such, us more correctly belong to the ordinary 
legislation of a government, cannot be doubted. Some 
of our State Bills of Rights contain clauses of this descrip- 
tion, being either in their character and phraseology quite 
too loose, and general, and ambiguous ; or covering doc- 
trines quite debatable, both in theory and practice ; or 
even leading to mischievous consequences, by restricting 
the Legislative power under circumstances, which were 
not foreseen, and if foreseen, the restraint would have 
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been proDouaced by all persons inexpedient, and perhaps 
unjust. Indeed, the .rage of theorists to make constitu- 
liona a vehicle for the convejance of their own crude and 
vixionafy aphorisms of government, requires to be guarded 
^aiosl with the most unceasing vigilance. 

§ 436. Id the nest place, a BiU of Rights is important, 
aod may oi^en be indispensable, whenever it operates aa 
a qualification upon powers, actually granted by the peo- 
ple to the government. This is the real ground of all the 
Hills of Rights in the parent country, in the Colonial con- 
stitutions and latvs, and in the State constitutions. In 
England, the Bills of Rights were not demanded merely of 
d» Crown, as whhdrawing a power from the Royal pre- 
rogative ; they were equally important, as withdrawing 
power from Parliament. A large proportion of the most 
valuable of the provisions in Magna Charta, and the Bill 
of Rights ia 1688, consists of a solemn recognition of the 
linutations upon the powers of Parliament ; that is, a dec- 
laration, that Parliament ought not to abolish, or restrict 
those rights. Such are the right of trial by jury; the 
right to personal liberty and private properly, according 
to the law of the land ; that the subjects ought to have a 
right to bear arms ; that elections of members of Parlia- 
ment ought to be free ; that freedom of speech and debate 
ia Parhament ought not to be impeached, or questioned 
elsewhere ; and that excessive bail ought not to be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel or unusual 
punishments inflicted. Whenever, then, a general power 
exists, or is granted to a government, which may, in its 
actual exercise or abuse, be dangerous to the people, thera 
seems a peculiar propriety in restricting its operations, 
and in excepting from it some at least of the most nus- 
chievous forms, in wluch it may be likely to be abused. 
And the very exception in such cases, will operate with » 
silent, but irresistible influence, to control the actual abuse 
of it in other analogous cases. 

^ 437. Id the next place, a Bill of Rights may be 'tcoi- 
portant, even when il goes beyond the powers supposed to 
be granted. It is not always possible to foresee the ex- 
tent of the actual reach of certain powers^ which are 
22" 
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given in genera) terms. They may be construed to ex- 
tend (and perhaps fairly] to certain classes of cases, wbicb 
did not at first appear to be within them. A Bill of Rights, 
then, operates, as a guard upon any extravagant or undue 
extension of such powers. Besides ; (as has been justly 
lemarked,] a Bill of Rights is of real efficiency in control- 
ling the excesses of party spirit. It serves to guide and 
enlighten public opinion, and to render it more quick to 
detect, and more resolute to resist, attempts to disturb 
private rights. It requires more than ordinary hardihood 
and audacity of character, to trample down principles, 
which our ancestors have consecrated with reverence ; 
which we imbibed in our early education ; which recom- 
mend themselves to the judgement of the world by their 
truth and simplicity ; and which are constantly placed 
before the eyes of the people, accompanied wiih the im- 
posing force and solemnity of a constitutional sanction. 
Bills of Rights are a part of the muniments of freemen, 
showing their title to protection ; and they become of 
increased value, when placed under the protection of an 
independent judiciary, instituted as the appropriate guar- 
dian of the public and private rights of the citizens. 

§ 438. In the nest place, a Bill of Rights is an impor- 
tant protection against unjust and oppressive conduct on 
the part of the people themselves. In a government 
modified like that of the United States, (it has been said 
by a great statesman,) the great danger lies rather in the 
abuse of the community, than of the legislative body. 
The prescriptions in favor of liberty ought to be levelled 
against that quarter, where the greatest danger lies, name- 
ly, that which possesses the highest prerogative of power- 
But this is not found in the esecubve or legislative de- 
partments of government ; but in the body of the people, 
operating by the majority against the minority. It may 
be thought, that all paper barriers against the power of 
the community are too weak to be worthy of attention. 
They are not so strong, as to satisfy all, who have seen 
and examined thoroughly the texture of such a defence. 
Yet, as they have a tendency to impress some degree of 
respect for them, to establish the public opinion in their 
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favor, and to rouse the attention of the whole communiiy, 
it may be one means to control the majority from those 
acts, to which they might be otherwise inclined. 

§ 439. The want ofa Bill of Rights, then, is not either 
an unfounded or illusory objection. The real question 
is not, whether every sort of right or privilege or claim 
ought to be affirmed in a constitution ; but whether such, 
as m their own nature are of vital importance, and pecu- 
liarly susceptible of abuse, ought not to receive this sol- 
emn sanction. Doubtless, the want of a formal Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution was a matter of very exaggerat- 
ed declamation and party zeal, for the mere purpose of 
defeating the Constitution. But, so far as the objection 
was well founded in fact, it was right to remove it by 
subsequent amendments ; and Congress have (as we shall 
see) accordingly performed the duly with most prompt 
and laudable diligence. 

§440. The first amendment is, "Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 

ftrohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
reedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances." 

§441. The same policy, which introduced into the 
Constitution the prohibition of any religious test, led to 
this more extended prohibition of tfie interference of Con- 
gress in religious concerns. "We are not to attribute this 
prohibition of a national religious establishment to an in- 
difference to religion in general, and especially to Chris- 
tianity, (which none could hold in more reverence, than 
the earners of the Constitution,) but to a dread by tbe 
people ef the influence of ecclesiastical power in matters 
of government ; a dread, which their ancestors brought 
with them from the parent country, and which, unhappily 
for human infirmity, their own conduct, after their emigra- 
tion, had not, in any just degree, tended to diminish. It 
was also obvious, from the numerous and powerful sects 
existing in the United States, that there would be perpet- 
ual temptations to stru^es for ascendency in the National 
councils, if any one might thereby hope to found a perma- 
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nent and exclusive national establishment of its own ; and 
religious persecutions miehi thus be introduced, to aa ex- 
tent utterly subversive of the true interests and good or- 
der of the Republic. The most eSectuat mode of sup- 
presung the evil, in the view of the people, was, to strike 
<k>WR tbe temptauons to its introduction. 

§ 442. How far any government has a riehcto interfere 
ID matters touching religion, has been a subject much dis- 
cussed by writers upon public and political law. The right 
and the duty of the interference of government in mat- 
ters of religion have been maintained by many distinguish- 
ed authors, as weW by those, who were the wannest advo- 
cates of free governments, as by those, who were attached 
to governments of a more arbitrary character. Indeed) 
the right of a society or government to interfere in matters 
of religion, will hardly be contested by any persons, who 
believe that piety, religion, and morality are intimately 
connected witli the well being of the state, and indispen- 
sable to the administration of civil justice- The promul- 
gation of the great doctrines of religion, the being, and 
attributes, and providence of one Almighty God ; the 
responsibility to Him for all our actions, founded upon 
moral accountability ; a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments ; the cultivation of all the personal, social, and 
benevolent virtues ; — these never can be a matter of in- 
difference in any well-ordered community. It is, indeed, 
difficult to conceive, how any civilized society can well 
exist without them. And, at all events, it is impossible 
for those, who believe in the truth of Christianity, as a 
Divine revelation, to doubt, that it is the especial duty of 
government to foster, and encourage it among all the cit- 
izens and subjects. This is a point wholly distinct from 
that of the right of private judgement in matters of relig- 
ion, and of the freedom of pubhc worship, according to 
tbe dictates of one's conscience. 

§ 443, The real difBcuIiy lies in ascertaining the limits, 
to which government may rightfully go, in fostering and 
encouraging religion. Three cases may easily be sup- 
posed. One, where a government afTords aid to a par- 
ticular religion, leaving all persons free to adopt any 
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oiher ; another, where it creates an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment for the propagadon of the doctrines of a particular 
sect of that religion, leaving a like freedom to all others ; 
and a third, where it creates such an establishment, and 
excludes aU persons, not belonging to it, either wholly, or 
in part, from any participation in ^e public honors, trusts, 
etnoluments, privileges, and immunities of the state. For 
instance, a government may simply declare, that the Chris- 
tian religion shall be the religion of the state, and shall be 
aided, and encouraged in all the varieties of sects belong- 
ing to it ; or it may declare, that the Roman Catholic or 
Protestant religion shall be the religion of the slate, leav- 
ing every man to the free enjoyment of his own religious 
opinions ; or it may establish the doctrines of a particular 
sect, as of Episcopalians, as the religion of the state, with 
a like freedom; or it may establish the doctrines of a 
particular sect, as exclusively the religion of the state, 
tolerating others to a limited extent, or excluding all, not 
belonging to it, from all public honors, trusts, emolu- 
ments, privileges, and immunities. 

§ 444- Probably, at the time of th& adoption of tbe 
Constitution, and of the amendment to it, now under con- 
sideration, the general, if not the universal, sentiment in 
America was, that Christianity ought to receive encour- 
agement from the State, so far as such encouragement was 
not incompatible with the private rights of conscience, 
and tbe freedom of religious worship. An attempt to 
level all religions, and to make it a matter of state pohcy 
to hold all in utter indifTerence, would have created uni- 
versal disapprobation, if not universal indignation. 

§ 445. The next clause respects the liberty of speech, 
and of the press. That tliis amendment was intended to 
secure to every citizen an absolute right to speak, or write, 
or print, whatever he might please, without any responsi- 
bility, public or private, therefor, is a supposition too wild 
to he indulged by any reasonable man. That would be, 
to allow every citizen a right to destroy, at his pleasure, 
the reputation, the peace, the property, and even the per- 
sonal safely of every other citizen. A man might then, 
out of mere malice or revenge, accuse another of infamous 
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crimes ; might excite against him the indignation of aO 
his fellow ciiizeoa by the most atrocious caliimities ; might 
disturb, Day, overturn his domestic peace, and embitter 
his domestic affections ; might inflict the most distressing 
punishments upon the weak, the timid, and the innocent ; 
might prejudice all the civil, political, and private rights 
of another ; and might stir up sedition, rebellion, and even 
treason, against the government itself, in the wantonness 
of bis passions, or the corruptions. of his heart. Civil 
society could not go on under such circumstances. Men 
would be obliged to resort to private vengeance to make 
up for the deficiencies of the law. It is plain, then, that 
this amendment imports no more, than that every man 
shall have a right to speak, write, and print his opinions 
upon any subject whatsoever, without any prior restraint, 
so always that he does not injure any other person in his 
rights, property, or personal reputation ; and so always 
that he does not thereby disturb the public peace, or at- 
tempt to subvert the government. It is in fact designed 
to guard against those abuses of power, by which, in some 
foreign governments, men are not permitted to speak upon 
political subjects, or to write or publish any thing without 
the express license of the government for that purpose. 
§ 446. A little attention to the history of other coun- 
tries, in other ages, will teach us the vast importance of 
this right- It is notorious, that, even to this day, in some 
foreign countries, it is a crime to speak on any subject, 
religious, philosophical, or political, what is contrary to 
the received opinions of the government, or the institutions 
of the country, however laudable may be the design, and 
however virtuous may be the motive. Even to animad- 
vert upon the conduct of public men, of rulers, or of repre- 
sentatives, in terms of the strictest truth and courtesy, has 
been, and is, deemed a scandal upon the supposed sanc- 
ti^ of their stations and characters, subjecting the party 
to grievous punishment. In some countries, no works can 
be printed at all, whether of science, or literature, or phi- 
losophy, without the previous approbation of the govern- 
ment ; and the press has been shackled, and compelled 
lo speak only in the timid language, which the cringing 
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courtier, or the capricious inquisitor, has been williDg to 
license for publication. The Bible Itself, tlie coioinon 
inhflritaoce, not merely of Christendom, but of the world, 
bos been put exclusively under the control of govemineut ; 
sod bas not been allowed to be seen, or heard, or read, 
except in a language unkDown to the common inhabitants 
of the country. To publish a translation in the vernacu- 
lar tongue, has been in former limes a ilagrant oHencei 

§ 447. There is a good deal of loose reasoning on the 
subject of the liberty of the press, as if its Inviolability 
were coogtitulionally such, that, like the King of England, 
it could do no wrong, and was free from every inquiry, 
and afforded a perfect sanctuary for every abuse ; tbat, 
in short, it implied a despotic sovereignty to do every 
sort of wrong, without the slightest accountability to pn- 
vate or pubUc justice. Such a notion is too extravagant 
to be held by any sound constitutional lawyer, with regard 
to the rights and duties belonging to governments gener- 
ally, or to the state governments in particular. If it 
were admitted to be correct, It might be justly afHrmed, 
that the liberty of the press was incompatible with the 
permanent existence of any free government. Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone has remarked, that the liberty of the press, 
properly understood, Is essential to the nature of a free 
state ; but that this consists In laying no previous re- 
straints upon publications, and not in freedom from cen- 
sure for criminal matter, when published. Every freeman 
has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases 
before the public. To forbid this is to destroy the free- 
dom of the press. But, if he publishes what is improper, 
mischievous, or illegal, he must take the consequences of 
his own temerity. To subject the press to the restrictive 
power of a licenser, as was formerly done before, and 
since the Revolution, (of 16SS,} is to subject all freedom 
of sentiment to the projudlces of one man, and make him 
the arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted points 
in learning, religion, and government. But to punish any 
dangerous or oSensive writings, which, when published, 
shall, on a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged of a per- 
nicious tendency, is necessary for the pcaservation of 
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peace and good order, of government and religion, the 
only solid foundations of civil liberty. Thus, the will of 
individuals is still left free ; the abuse only of that free 
will is the object of legal punishment. Neither is any 
restraint hereby laid upon freedom of thought or inquiry ; 
liberty of private sentiment is still left ; the disseminating, 
or making public of bad sentiments, destructive of the 
ends of society, is the crime, which society corrects. 
A man may be allowed to keep poisons in bis closet ; 
but not publicly to vend them as cordials. And, after 
some additional reflections, he concludes with this mem- 
orable sentence : " So true will it be found, that to cen- 
sure the licentiousness, is to maintain the liberty of the 
press." 

§ 448. The remaining clause, secures " The right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition for a re- 
dress of gnevances," a right inestimable in itself, but 
often prohibited in foreign governments, under the pre- 
tence of preventing insurrections, and dangerous conspir- 
acies against the government. 

§ 449. This would seem unnecessary to be expressly 
provided for in a republican government, since it results 
from the very nature of its structure and institutions- It 
is impossible, that it could be practically denied, until 
the spirit of liberty had wholly disappeared, and the peo> 
pie had become so servile and debased, as to be unfit to 
exercise any of the privileges of freemen. 

§ 450, The next amendment is, " A well-regulated 
militia being necessary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed." One of the ordinary modes, by which tyrants 
accomplish their purposes without resistance, is, by dis- 
arming the people, and making it an odence to keep arms, 
and by substituting a regular army in the stead of a resort 
to the militia. The friends of a free government can- 
not be too watchful, to overcome the dangerous tendency 
of the public mind to sacrifice, for the sake of mere pri- 
vate convenience, this powerful check upon the designs 
of ambitious men. 

§ 451. The importance of this article will scarcely be 
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doubted by any peraons, who have duly reflected upon 
the subject. The militia is the natural defence of a free 
country against sudden foreign invasions, domestic insur> 
rections, and domestic usurpations of power by rulers. 
It is against sound policy for a free people to keep up 
large military establishments and standing armies in lime 
of peace, both from the enormous expenses, with which 
they are attended, and the facile means, which ihey af- 
ford to ambitious and unprincipled rulers, to subvert the 
government, or trample upon the rights of the people. 
The right of the citizens to keep and hear arras has justly 
been considered, as the palladium of the liberties of a re- 
public ; since it oders a strong moral check, against tbe 
usurpations and arbitrary power of rulers ; and it will gen- 
erally, even if these are successful in the first insiancs, 
miabte the people to resist and triumph over them. And 
yet, though this truth would seem so clear, and the im- 
portauce of a well-regulated militia would seem so unde- 
aiahle, it cannot be disguised, that among the Amencan 
people there is a growing indiflerence to any system of 
militia discipline, and a strong disposition, from a sense 
at its burdens, to be rid of all regulations. How it is 
practicable to keep the people duly armed without some 
organization, it is difRcull to see. There is certainly do 
small danger, that indiflerence may lead to disgust, and 
disgust to contempt ; and thus gradually undermine all tfae 
proiectioo intended by this clause of our National Bill of 

kigi.B. 

^ 452. Tbe next amendmenl is, "No soldier stnfl 
m time of peace be quartered In any house witliout tlw 
consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law." Tbis provisioH speaks for 
itself. In arbitrary times it has not been unusual for mil* 
itary officers, with the connivance, or under the sanction 
of the government, to billet soldiers upon private citi- 
zens, wiiliout the slightest regard to tbdr rights, or coiD* 
fort. 

§ 453. The next amendment is, " The enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be constru- 
ed to deny, or disparage odiets retained by tbe People." 
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The object of this clause is to get rid of a very c 
but perverse misapplication of a known maxim, that an 
affirmatioii of a power in particular cases, implies a nega- 
tion of it in all other cases ; and so, on the other hand, 
that a negation of a power in some cases, implies an af- 
firmation of it in all others not denied. The masim, when 
rightly understood, is perfectly sound and safe ; but it has 
often been abused to purposes injurious to the rights of 
the people ; and therefore the present clause was wisely 
inserted to prevent any such false interpretations and glos- 
aes of the Constitution. 

§ 454. The next and last amendment, which has not 
been already considered, is, " The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the Stales, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the People." This amendment follows 
out the object of the preceding ; and is merely an af- 
firmation of a rule of construction of the Constitution, 
which, upon any just reasoning, must have existed without 
it. Still, it is important as a security against two opposite 
tendencies of opinion, each of which is equally subver- 
sive of the true import of the Constitution. The one is 
to imply all powers, which may be useful to the National 
Government, which are not expressly prohibited; and the 
other is, to deny all powers to the National Government, 
which are not expressly granted. We have already seen, 
(hat there are many implied powers necessarily resulting 
from the nature of tfie express powers ; and it is as clear, 
that no power can properly arise hy implication from a 
mere prohibition. The Government of the United States 
is one of limited powers ; and no authority exists beyond 
the prescribed limiu, marked out in the instrument itself. 
Whatever powers are not granted, necessarily belong to 
the respective Stales, or to the people of the respective 
States, if they have not been confided by them to the 
State Governments. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Concluding Remarks- 



§ 455. We have now reviewed all tbe provtstoDs of 
the original ConstituiioD of tbe United States, and all tbe 
Amendments, which have been incorporated into it. And 
here, the task, originally proposed in these Commentaries, 
is brought to a close. Many reflections naturally crowd 
upon tbe mind at such a moment ; many grateful recollec- 
tiooS of the past ; and many aosious thoughts of the future. 
The past is secure. It is unalterable. The seal of eter- 
nity is upon it. The wisdom, which it has displayed, and 
tbe blessings, which it has bestowed, cannotbe obscured j 
neither can they be debased by human folly, or by human 
infirmity. The future, is that, which may well awaken 
the most earnest solicitude, both for the virtue and tbe per- 
manence of our Republic. The fate of other republics, 
their rise, their progress, their decline, and their fall, are 
written but too legibly on tbe pages of history, if, indeed, 
they were not continually before us in the startling frw- 
ments of their ruins. Those republics have perished; 
and have perished by their own hands. Prosperity has 
enervated them ; corruption has debased them ; and a 
venal populace has consummated their destruction. The 
people, alternately the prey of military ciiieftains at home, 
and of ambitious invaders from abroad, have been some- 
Umes cheated out of their liberties by servile demagogues ; 
sometimes betrayed into a surrender of them by false pa- 
triots ; and sometimes they have willingly sold them for 
a price to the despot, who has bidden highest for his vic- 
tims. They have disregarded the warning voice of their 
best statesmen ; and have persecuted and driven from 
office their truest friends. They have listened to the 
councils of fawning sycophants, or base calumniators of 
the wise and the good. They have reverenced power 
more in its h^b abuses and summary movements, than ia 
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its calm and constitutional energy, when it dispensed bles- 
sings with an unseen, but a liberal hand. They have sur- 
rendered to faction, what belonged to the common inter- 
ests and common rights of the country. Patronage and 
party, the triumph of an artful popular leader, and ihe dis- 
contents of a day, have outweighed, in their view, all solid 
principles and institutions of government. Such are the 
melancholy lessons of the past history of republics down 
to our own. 

§ 456. it is not my design to detain the reader by any 
elaborate reflections addressed to his judgement, either by 
way of admonition or of encouragement. But it may not 
be wholly without use to glance at one or two Gonsidera- 
tions, upon which our meditations cannot be too frequent- 
ly indulged. 

§ 457. In the first place, it cannot escape our notice, 
bow exceedingly difficult it is to settle the foundations of 
any government upon principles, which do not admit of 
some controversy or question. The very elements, out of 
wbich it is to be built, are susceptible of infinite modifica- 
tions ; and theory too often deludes us by the attractive 
simplicity of its plans, and imagination by the visionary 
perfection of its speculations. In theory, a government 
may promise the most perfect harmony of operations in 
all its various combinations. In practice, the whole ma- 
chinery may be perpetually retarded, or thrown out of 
order by accidental mal- adjustments. In theory, a gov- 
ernment may seem deficient in unity of design and sym- 
metry of parts ; and yet, in practice, it may work with 
astonishing accuracy and force for the general welfare. 
Whatever, then, has been found to work well by experi- 
ence, should rarely be hazarded upon conjectural improve- 
ments. Time, and long and steady operation arc indis- 
pensable to the perfection of all social institutions. To 
be of any value, these institutions must become cemented 
with the habits, the feelings, and the pursuits of the peo- 
ple. Every change discomposes for a while the whole 
arrangements of the system. What is safe, is not always 
expedient ; what b new, is often pregnant with unforeseen 
evils, or attracts only by imaginary good- 
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§ 45S. In tbe nest place, the slighest atteotion to the 
history of the National Constitution must satisfjr every 
reflecting mind, how many difficulties attended its fonua- 
tioD and adopiioD, from real or imaginary differences of 
State interests, seclionsl feelings, and local institutions. 
It is an attempt to create a National sovereignty, and yet 
to preserve the State sovereignties ; although it is impos- 
sible to assign definite hoiindaries in all cases to the pow- 
ers of each. The iiiflLience of the disturbing causes, 
which, more than once in the Convention, were on the 
point of brealciug up the Union, have since immeasurably 
increased in concentration and vigor. Tbe very inequal- 
ities of a government, confessedly founded in a compro- 
mise, were then felt witb a strong sensibility ; and every 
new source of discontent, whether accidental or perma- 
nent, has since added increased activity to the painful sense 
of these inequalities. The North cannot but perceive, that 
it has yielded to the South a superiority of Representatives 
already amounting to twenty-five, beyond its due propor- 
tion ; and the South imagines, that, with all this prepon- 
derance in representation, the other parts of the Union 
enjoy a more perfect protection of their interests, than its 
own. The West feels its growing power and weight in 
the Union ; and the AtlanUc Slates begin to learn, that 
the sceptre must soon, and perhaps forever, depart from 
them. If, under these circumstances, tbe Union should 
once be broken up, it is impossible, that a new Constitu- 
tion should ever be formed, embracing the whole Terri- 
tory. We shall be divided into several nations or con- 
federacies, rivals in power, pursuits, and interests ; too 
proud to brook injury, and too near to make retaliation 
distant or ineffectual. Our very animosities will, like 
those of all other kindred naUons, become more deadly, 
because our lineage, our laws, and our langiiage are the 
same. Let the history of the Grecian and Italian repub- 
lics warn us of our dangers. Tbe National Constitution 
is our last, and our only security. United we stand ; di- 
vided we fall. 

§ 459. If this Worlt shall bni inspire the rismg gene- 
ration with a more ardent love of tbeir country, an un- 
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Juenchable thirst for liberty, and a profoimd reverence 
)T the Constitution and the Union, then it will have ac- 
ixMnplished all, that its author ought to desire. Let the 
American youth never forget, that ibey possess a noble 
inheritance, bought by the toils, and auffenngs, and blood 
of their ancestors ; and capable, if wisely improved, and 
faithfully guarded, of transmitting to their latest posterity 
sU the substantial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment 
of liberty, of property, of religion, and of independence. 
The structure has been erected by architects of consum- 
mate skill and fideli^ ; its foundations are solid ; Its com- 
partments are beautiful, as well as useful ; its arrangements 
are full of wisdom and order ; and its defences are im- 
pregnable from without. It has been reared for immor- 
tality, if the work of man may justly aspire to such a title. 
It may, nevertheless, perish in an hour, by the folly, or 
corruption, or negligence of its only keepers, the peo- 
ple. Republics are created by the virtue, public spirit, 
Slid intelligence of the citizens. They fall, when the 
wise are banished from the public councils, because they 
<lare to be honest, and the profligate are rewarded, bfr- 
cause they flatter the people, in order to betray them. 
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DECLAKATION OP RIGHTS 

OF THE COHTINENTAL COK0SE3B, OCTOBER 14, 177*. 

Wherea^s, Since ihe close of the last war, the British 
Parliament, claiming a power of right, to bind the people 
of America by Statutes io all cases whatsoever, hath io 
some Acts expressly imposed taxes on them, and in oth- 
«s, under various pretences, but in fact for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, bath imposed rates aod duties payable 
in these Colonies, established a Board of Commissioners, 
with unconstitutional powers, and extended the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Admiralty, not only for collecting tiie said 
duties, but for the trial of causes merely arising within the 
body of a county : 

And whereas, in consequence of other Statutes, judges, 
who before held only estates at will in their offices, have 
been made dependent on the Crown alone, for their sal- 
iries, and standing armies kept in times of peace ; and 
whereas, it has lately been resolved in Parliament, that 
by force of a Statute, made in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of King Henry the VIH,, Colonists may be trans- 
ported to England, and tried there, upon accusations for 
treasons and misprisions, or concealments, of treasons 
committed in the Colonies, and by a late Statute, such 
ttials have been directed in cases therein mentioned : 

And Whereas, in the last session of Parliament, three 
Statutes were made ; one entitled, ' An Act to discon- 
tinue, in such manner, and for such time, as are therein 
mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading, or ship- 
ping of goods, wares, and merchandize, at the town, and 
within the harbor, of Boston, in the Province of Massa- 
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chusetts Bay in North America ;' another entitled, < An 
Act for the better regulating the government of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay in New England, 'and another 
entitled, 'An Act for the impartial admiaistraiion of just- 
ice, in the cases of persons questioned for any act done 
by them in the execution of the law, or for ibe suppres- 
sion of riots and tumults, in the Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England :' And another Statute 
was then made, " for making more effectual provision for 
the government of the Province of Quebec," &c. All 
which Statutes are impolitic, unjust, and cruel, as well as 
unconstitutional , and most dangerous and destructive of 
American rights '. 

And whereas. Assemblies have been frequently dis- 
solved, contrary to the rights of the People, when they 
attempted to deliberate on grievances ; and their dutiful, 
bumble, loyal, and reasonable, petitions to the Crown for 
redress, have been repeatedly treated with contempt) by 
his Majesty's ministers of state : 

The good People of the several Colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, on 
Delaware, Maryland, Vii^inia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, justly alarmed at these arbitrary proceedings of 
Parliament and Administration, have severally elected, 
constituted, and appointed Deputies to meet and sit in 
General Congress, in the city of Philadelphia, in order 
to obtain such establishment, as that their religion, laws, 
and liberties, may not be subverted ; whereupon the Dep- 
uties so appointed being now assembled, m a full and 
free representation of these Colonies, taking into their 
most serious consideration, the best means of attaining 
the ends aforesaid, do, in the first place, as Englishmen 
their ancestors in like cases have usually done, for assert- 
ing and vindicating their rights and liberties, DECLARE, 

That the inhabitants of the English Colonies in North 
America, by the Immutable laws of Nature, the principles 
of the EngUsh Constitution, and the several Charters or 
Compacu, have the following RIGHTS. 
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Resolved, N. C. D.* 1. That tbey are entitled to life, 
lifaeny, and property ; and they have never ceded to any 
Sovereign power whatever, a right to dispose of either, 
without their consent. 

Resolved, N. C. D. S. That our ancestors, who 
first settled these Colonies, were, at the time of their 
emigration from the mother Country, entitled to all the 
rights, liberties, and immunities, of free and natural-bom 
subjects, within the realm of England. 

Kesolved, N, C. D. 3, That, by such emigration, they 
by DO means forfeited, surrendered, or lost, any of tboae 
rights, but that they were, and their descendants now are, 
entitled to the exercise and enjoyment of all such of them, 
as their local and other circumstances enable tbem to ex- 
ercise and enjoy. 

Kesolved, 4. That the foundation of English liberty, 
and of all free government, is, a right in the People to 
Mrticipate in their legislative council ; and as the English 
Colonists are not represented, and, from their local and 
other circumstances, cannot properly be represented, in the 
British Parliament, they are entitled to a free and ex- 
clusive power of legislation in their several provincial 
legislatures, where their right of representation can alone 
be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal polity, 
euhject oidy to the negative of their Sovereign, in such 
manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed ; 
but, from the necessity of the case, and a regard to the 
mutual interests of both Countries, we cbeeifully consent 
to the operation of such Acts of the British Parliament, as 
are, bona fide, restrained to the regulation of our external 
commerce, for the purpose of securing the commercial 
advantages of the whole empire to the mother Country, 
uid the commercial benefits of its respective members ; 
excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for 
raising a revenue on the subjects in America, without their 



Resolved, N. C. D. 5. That the respective Colonies 
are entitled to the common law of England, and more es- 
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pecially to the great and inestimable privilege of being 
tried by llieir peers of the vic'uiage, according to the 
course of that law. 

Resolved, 6. That they are entided to the bene6t of 
such of the English Statutes, as existed at the time of 
their colonization ; and which they have, by experience, 
respectively found to be applicable to their several locij 
and other circumstances. 

Resolved, N. C. D. 7. That these, his Majesty's 
Colonies, are lilcewise entided to all the immunities and 
privileges, granted and coaGrmed to them by royal Chai^ 
ters, or secured by their several codes of provincial laws. 

Resolved, N. C, D. 8. That they have a right peace- 
ably to assemble, consider of their grievances, and pe- 
tition the King ; and that all prosecutions, prohibitory 
proclamations, and commitments for the same, are illegal. 

Resolved, N. C. D. 9. That the keeping a standii^ 
army m these Colonies, in times of peace, without the 
consent of the legislature of that Colony in which such 
army is kept, is against law. 

Resolved, N. C. D. 10. It is indispensably necessary 
to good government, and rendered essential by the Eng- 
lish Constitution, that the constituent branches of the 
legislature be independent of each other ; that, therefore, 
the exercise of legislative power, in several Colonies, by 
a Council appointed, during pleasure, by the Crown, is 
unconstitutional, dangerous, and destructive to the free- 
dom of American legislation. 

All and each of which, the aforesaid Deputies, in be- 
half of themselves, and iheir Constituents, do claim, de- 
mand, and insist on, as their indubitable rights and liber- 
ties ; which cannot be legally taken Irom them, altered, 
or abridged, by any power whatever, without their own 
consent, by their representauves, in tbeir several provio- 
cial Legisutures. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

A DECLARATiosby the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature, and of nature's God, 
eniide them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires, that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to he self-evident : that all men 
, are created equal ; that they are endowed, by their Cre- 
ator, with certain uualienahle rights ; that among diese, 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that, whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new gov- 
ernment, laying its foundation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to thero shall seem 
most likely to effect their safely and happiness. Pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate, tliat governments, long estab- 
lished, should not be changed for light and transient cau- 
ses ; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves, by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But, when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
sucii government, and to provide new guards for their fu- 
ture security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies ; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of government. 
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The history of (be present King of Great Britain is a bis- 
tory of repealed injuries and usurpations, all having, in 
direct object, the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let faots be submitted 
to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wbcJesotne 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained ; and, when 
lo suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to tliem. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodi- 
tion of lai^e districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature : a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
tbem into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses, repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly hrmaess, his invasiotis on the righu 
<rf the people. 

He has refused, for a long time, after such dissola- 
tions, to cause others to be elected ; whereby the \eff»- 
lative powers, incapable of annihilation, have relumed to 
the people at large for their exercise ; the State reroaio' 
ing, in the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of inva- 
aion from without, and convulsions within. 

He bas endeavored to prevent the population of these 
Sutes ; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for natural- 
ization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migmtions hither, and raising the conditioiK of 
new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by re- 
fining his assent to laws for estabUshing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, far 
die tenure of their offices, and the amount asd paymetil 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and «eoi 
hither swarms of officers to liarass our people, and est 
out their substance. 
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He hts kept atnoi^ ua, in time of peace, sttudiiig n- 
mies, without the consent of our legiglaturee. 

He htks sfi«cted to rondef the nulhary independent of, 
a«d supefioc to, the ciril power. 

He hfts coirbined, with otben, to sidijiect ub to a jurii)- 
dtetJQi) fofeigQ to our cmstitutioD, and uBacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving bis assent to their acts of pretended 
If^alaUoa: 

For quartering large bodies of irrned troops aiTtong us : 

For protecting tbem, by a mock-trial, from punisb- 
BWDl, for any murden which they should oonnnit on the 
iBbabitants of tbeee States : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the worjd : 

For imposing taxes on us, without our consent : 

F<»r depriving us, in many oase^, of the benefits cNf trial 
by jury : 

i or transporting ua beyond seaa, to be tried for pr»- 
teoded oflencea : 

For abolishing the free systeio of English laws in a 
Dsighboring Province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
^vemment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
It, at OBCfl, an example and fit instrument for introducii^ 
tbe same absolute rule into diese Colcmies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most vtil- 
Hlllle laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our 
governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
tbeoiiselves invested with power to legislate for us, in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
out of his protection, and wag'mg war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed tbe lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny, already b^un with circumstances of cruel- 
ty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nadon. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive 
OS tbe high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
24 XIII. 
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become the executiooers of their fnends and brethren, oi 
to fall themselves by tbeir hands. 

He has excited domestic iosiirrections amongst us, and 
has endeavored to bring on tbe inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sex' 
es, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petition- 
ed for redress, in tbe most humble tenos : Our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
wbicb may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. 

Nor have we been wanUng in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of 
attempts, by their legislature, to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimi- 
ty, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our com- 
mon kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connexions and correspondence. 
They too, have been deaf to the voice of justice arid of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity, whicfa denounces our separation, and hjld 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, 
in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the Unitei> 
States of America, in General Conqress assem- 
bled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World, for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
authority, of tbe good People of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare. That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, Free and Independent 
States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and that all political connexion between 
therti and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to he, 
totally dissolved ; and that, as Free and Independent 
States, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do 
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all Other acts and things, which Independert Statei 
may of right do. Aod, for the support of this decJa- 
rsiion, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 



ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 

And perpetual union, between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

ARTICLE L 

The style of this confederacy shall be, ** Thb 
United States op America." 

ARTICLE n. 
Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
IS not by this Confederation, expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled. 

ARTICLE IIL 
• The said States hereby severally enter into a firm 
league of friendship with each other, for their common 
defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare ; binding tliemselves to assist each 
other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon, 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereign- 
ty, trade, or any other pretence whatever. 

ARTICLE rv. 

The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship 

and intercourse among the people of the different Slates 

in this Union, tlie free inhabitants of each of these States, 
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paupers, Tagabonds, and fu^tires frc»n justice, excepted, 
idiatl be «ititled to aH privileges and immuniues of free 
citiKens, in (he several States ; and the people of each 
State shall hare free ingress aod regress to and from any 
other State ; and shall enjoy therein ^ the privileges of 
trade and conunercej subject to the same duties, impo- 
sitions, and restrictions ,BS the inhabitants thereof respec- 
tively ; provided, that such restriction shall not extend 
so far as to prevent the removal <^ property imported in- 
to any State, to any other State of which the owner is an 
inbabilaot ; provided also, that do imposition, duties, or 
restriction, shall be laid by any State, on the property of 
the United States, or either of them. 

tf any person guilty of, or charged with, treason, felo- 
ny, or other high misdemeaaor, \a any State, shall flee 
firom justice, and be found in any of the United States, 
he shall, upon demand of the governor or executive pow- 
er of the State from which he fled, be delivered up> and 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of his oflence. 

Full faith and credit shdl be given in each of these 
States to the records, acts, and judicial proceedii^s, of 
the courts and magistrates of every other State. 

ARTKIiE V. 

For the more convenient management of the general 
interests of the United States, delegates shaU be annual- 
ly appointed in such mannn as the legislature of each 
State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first Mon- 
day in November, in every year, with a power reserved 
to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at 
any time within the year, and send others in their stead, 
for the remainder of the year. 

No Stale shall be represented in Congress by less ttun 
two, nor by more than seven, members ; and no person 
shall be capable of being a delegate for more than three 
years in any term of six years ; Jior shall any person, be- 
mg a delegate, be capable of holding any office under the 
United States, for which he, or another for his benefit, 
receives any salary, fees, or emf^ument of any kind. 

Each State shall nnuDtun its own dek^t^ in a meei- 
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ing of the States, and while they act a.h members of the 
coraroittee of the States. 

In determining queslioDs in the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, each State shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not 
be impeached or questioned, in any court or place out of 
Congress ; and the members of Congress shall be pro- 
tected in their persons from arrests and imprisonmem, 
during the time of their going to, and from, and attend- 
ance on, Congress, except for treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace. 

ARTICLE VL 

No State, without the consent of the United States in 
Congress assembled, shall send any embassy to, or re- 
ceive any embassy from, or enter into any conference, 
agreement, alliance, or treaty, with any king, prince, or 
state ; nor shall any person, holding any office of profit, 
or trust, under the United States, or any of them, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state ; nor 
shall the United States in Congress assembled, or any 
of them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, 
confederation, or alliance whatever, between them, with- 
out the consent of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, specifying accurately the purposes for which the 
same is to be entered into, and how long it shall con- 
tinue. 

No State shall lay any imposts or duties, which may 
interfere with any stipulations in treaties entered into, by 
the United States in Congress assembled, with any king, 
prince, or state, in pursuance of any treaties, already pro- 
posed by Congress to the courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up, in time of peace, 
by any State, except such number only, as sl^ll be 
deemed necessary, by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, for the defence of such State, or its trade ; nor 
shall any body of forces be kept up by any State, in 
^me of peace, except such number only, as in the judge- 
24" 
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ment of the United Stales in CoDgrees assembled, shftU 
be deemed requisite to garrison tbe forts necessBry foe 
the defence of such State : but every State shall always 
keep up a well-r^lated aod disciplioed mllida, suffi- 
ciently armed and accoutred ; and shall provide and cdd- 
itantlyhave ready for use, in public stores, a due number 
of field-pieces and tents, and a proper quanu^ of aimsi 
ammunition, and camp e<^uipage- 

No State shall engage in any war, without the consent 
of tbe United States in Congress assembled, unless sucb 
State be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have re- 
ceived certain advice of a resolution being formed by 
some nation of Indians to invade such State, and the 
danger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay, till the 
United Slates in Congress assembled can be consulted ; 
nor shall any State grant commissions to any ship or 
vessels of war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, excefit 
it be after a declaration of war by the United States m 
Coi^ress assembled j and then only against the kingdom 
or state, and the subjects thereof, against which war hag 
been so declared, and under such regulations as shall be 
established by the United States in Congress assembled ; 
unless such State be infested by pirates, in which vessels 
of war may be fitted out for that occasion, and kept so 
long as the danger shall conUnue, or until the United 
Sutes in Congress assembled shall determine otherwise. 

ARTICLE Vn. 
When land forces afe raised by any State for tbe 
common defence, all officers of, or under, the rank of 
colonel, shall he appointed by the legislature of each 
State respectively, by whom such forces shall be raised, 
OS in such manner as such State shall du-ect ; and all va- 
cancies shall be filled ud by tbe State which first made 
tbe appointment. 

ARTKXE Vm. 

Ail charges of war, and all other expenses that shall 

he incurred for the common defence, or general welfare, 

and allowed by the United States in Congress assem-' 
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bled, shall be defrayed out of a commoD treasury, which 
Bball be supplied by the several States in proportion to 
Iba yalue of all land within each State, granted to, or 
surveyed for, any person, as such land and the huildings 
and improvements thereon sliall be estimated, according 
to such mode as the United States in Congress assem- 
bled shall, from time to time, direct and appoint. The 
taxes for paying that proportion, shall be laid and levied 
by the authority and direction of the legislatures of the 
several States, within the time agreed upon by the Unit- 
ed States in Congress assembled. 
ARTICLE IX. 

The United States m Congress assembled, shall have 
the sole and exclusive right and power, of determiiung 
on peace and war, except in the cases, raenUoned in the 
sixth article : Of sending and receiving ambassadors : 
Entering into treaties and alliances ; provided that no 
treaty of commerce shall be made, whereby the legisla- 
tive power of the respective States shall be restrained 
from imposing such imposts and duties on foreigners aa 
their own people are subjected to, or from prohibiting 
the exportation or iraportadon of any species of goods 
or commodities whatever : Of establishing rules for de- 
ciding, in all cases, what captures on land or water shall 
be legal ; and in what manner prizes, taken by land or 
naval forces, in the service of the United States, shall 
be divided or appropriated : Of granting letters of marque 
and reprisal, in times of peace : Appointing courts, for 
the trial of piracies and felonies, committed on the high 
seas i and establishing courts, for receiving and deter- 
mining, finally, appeals in all cases of captures ; provid- 
ed, that no member of Congress shall be appomted a 
judge of any of the said courts. 

The United Stales in Congress assembled shall also 
be the last resort, on appeal, in all disputes and differen- 
ces now subsisting, or that hereafter may arise, between 
two or i^ore States, concerning boundary, jurisdiction, 
or any other cause whatever ; which authority sKall al- 
ways be exercised m the manner following ; Whenev- 
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er the legislative or executive autborily, or lawful agent, 
of any State, in controversy with auotber, shall present a 
petition to Congress, stating the matter in question, and 
praying for a hearing, notice thereof shall be given, by 
order of Congress, to the legislative or executive author- 
ity of the other Stale in controversy ; and a day assign- 
ed, for the appearance of the parties by their lanful 
agents, who shall then be directed to appoint, by joint 
consent, commissioners or judges, to constitute a court 
for hearing and determining the matter in question : but 
if they cannot agree, Congress shall name three persOTs, 
out of each of the United Slates ; and from the list of 
such persons, each party shall alternately strike out one, 
the petitioners beginning, until the number shall be redu- 
ced to thirteen ; and from that number, not less than 
seven, nor more than nine, names, as Congress shall di- 
rect, shall, in the presence of Congress, be drawn out, 
by lot ; and the persons whose names shall be so drawn, 
or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges, to 
hear and finally determine the controversy, so always as 
a major part of the judges, who shall hear the cause, 
shall agree in the determination. And if either par^ 
shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, without 
showing reasons which Congress shall judge sufficient, 
or being present shall refuse to strike, the Congress shall 
proceed to nominate three persons out of each Stale ; 
and the Secretary of Congress shall strike in behalf d" 
such parly absent or refusing ; and the judgement and 
sentence of ibe court, to be appointed in the manner be- 
fore prescribed, shall be final and conclusive. And if 
any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority 
of such court, or to appear, or defend their claim or 
cause, the court shall, nevertheless, proceed to pro- 
nounce sentence or judgement, which shall in like man- 
ner be final and decisive ; the judgement, or sentence, 
and other proceedings, being, in either case, transmitted to 
Congress, and lodged among the acts of Congress, for the 
security of the parties coocemed : Provided, that every 
commissioner, before he sits in judgement, shall take ao 
oath, to be administered by one of ihe judges of the su- 
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jtreme or Buperkv court of the State, where the cause 
«(»l] be tried, * Well and truly to hear and derermine 
the matter in question, according to the best of his judge- 
ment, without faror, ai!ection, or hope of reward :' Pro- 
vided, also, that no State shaU be deprived of territory 
(at the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies coocerning the private right of soil 
claimed under difierent grants of two or more States, 
whose jurisdictions, as they may respect such lands and 
the States which passed such grants, are adjusted, the said 
grsnts, or either of them, being at the same time claimed 
to have originated antecedent to such settlement of juris- 
diction, sbdl, on the petition of either party to the Con- 
^-essof the United States, be finally delermiDed, as near 
fts may be, in the same manner as is before prescribed for 
deciding disputes respectii^ territorial jurisdiction between 
difiei<ent States. 

The United Stales in Coogress assemUed shall also 
bare the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating 
the alloy and value o( cmn struck by theit own authority, 
or by that of the respective States : Fixing the standard 
of wei^ts end measures throughout the United States : 
Regulating the trade and managing all sfStirs with the In- 
dians, not members of any of tbe States ; provided tlut 
die t^islative right of any State within its own limits be 
not infringed or violaied : Establishing and regulating 

S«t-offices from one State to another, throtigbout all the 
nited States, and exacting such postage on tbe papers 
pftssing through the same as may be requisite to ddfray 
the expenses of the said office ; Appointing ail officers of 
tfie land forces in the service of the United States, ex- 
cepting r^imental officers : Appointing all the officers of 
the naval ftwces, and commissioning all officers whatever 
in the service of the United States : Making rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces, 
and directing thdr opemtions. 

The United States m Cotigress sssembled shall have 
Kuthority to appoint a committee, to sit in tbe recess of 
Congress, to be denominated a committee of the 
STATES, and to consbt of (me delegate from each Slate ; 
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and to appoint such other committeea and civil officersu 
maj' be necessary for managing ibe general afTaiis of the 
United States under tlieir direction : To appoint one of 
their number to preside ; provided, that no person be al- 
lowed to serve in the office of President more than one 
year in any term of three years. To ascertain the neces- 
sary sums of money to be raised for the service of the 
United States, and to appropriate and apply the same for 
defraying the pnblick expenses : To borrow money, or 
emit bills on the credit of the United Slates, transniitiiag 
every half year to the respective Slates an account of the 
sums of money so borrowed or emitted : To build aud 
equip a navy : To agree upon the number of land forces, 
and to make requisitions from each State for its quota, 
in proportion to the number of white inhabitants in such 
State, which requisition shall be binding ; and thereupoo 
the legislature of each Stale shall appoint the regimental 
officers, raise the men, and clothe, arm, and equip them, 
in a soldierlike manner, at tlie expense of the United 
Slates ; and the officers and men so clothed, armed, and 
equipped, shall march to the place appointed, and within 
the time agreed on, by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled : but if the United Slates in Congress assembled 
shall, on consideration of circumstances, judge proper that 
any Slate should not raise men, or should raise a smaller 
number than its quota, and that any other State should 
raise a greater number of men than its quota thereof, such 
extra number shaU be raised, officered, clothed, armed, 
and equipped, in the same manner as ibe quota of such 
State ; unless the legislature of such Stale shall judge that 
such extra number cannot be safely spared oui of the 
same ; in which case they shall raise, officer, clothe, 
arm, aad equip, as many of such extra number as tbe> 
judge can he safely spared : and the officers and inea so 
clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the place 
appointed, and within ibe lime agreed on, by the United 
Stales in Congress assembled. 

The United Slates in Congress assembled shall neve 
engage in a war ; nor grant letters of marque and reprisal 
iu time of peace ; nor enter into any treaties or alliancea ; 
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nor coiD money ; nor regulate the value thereof; nor as- 
certain the sums and expenses necessary Tor the defence 
and welfare of the United States, or any of them ; nor 
emit bills ; nor borrow money on the credit of the United 
States ; nor appropriate money ; nor agree upon the 
Dumber of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the 
number of land or sea forces to be raised ; nor appoint a 
Commander-in-Chief of the army or navy ; unless nine 
States assent to the same ; nor shall a question on any 
Other point, except for adjourning from day to day, be 
determined, unless by the voles of a majority of the Uni- , 
ted States in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power 
to adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place 
within the United States, so that no period of adjourn- 
ment be for a longer duration than the space of six months ; 
and shall publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, 
except such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or 
military operations, as in their judgement require secrecy ; 
and the yeas and nays of the delegates of each State, on 
any question, shall be entered on the journal, when it is 
desired by any delegate ; and the delegates of a State, or 
any of them, at his or their request, shall be furnished 
with a transcript of the said journal, except such parts as 
are above excepted, to lay before the legislatures of the 
■everal States. 

ARTICLE X. 
The Gommittee-of the States, or any nine of them, 
shall be authorized to execute, in the recess of Congress, 
fluch of the powers of Congress as the United States in 
Congress assembled, by the consent of nine States, shall, 
from time to time, think expedient to vest them with ; 
provided, that no power be delegated lo the said Com- 
mittee, for the exercise of which, by the articles of Con- 
federation, the voice of nine States In the Congress of 
the United States assembled is requisite. 

ARTICLE XL 
Canada, accedbg to this Confederation, and joining 
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ia the measures of the Uoited States, dall be adniitted 
into, and entitled to all the advantsges of, this Uaioa. 
But no othei Colony shall be admitted into the same, 
unless such adnusEion bo agreed to hy niDe States. 

ARTICLE Xn. 
All bills (J credit emitted, monej's borrowed, and debts 
contracted, by or under the authority of Ccmgress, before 
the assembling of the United States, in pursuance of the 
present Confederation, shall be deemed and considered 
as a cbai^ ^iost the United StateB, for payment and 
satisfoction whereof, the said United Slates, and the pub- 
lic Saitb, are hereby solemnly pledged. 

ARTICUE Xin. 

Every State shall abide by the determinations <^ the 
United States in Congress assembled, on all questions 
which, by this Confederation, are submitted to them. 
And the Articles of this Confederation shall be inviola- 
bly observed by every State ; and the Union shall be 
perpetual. Nor shall any alteration at any time hereafW 
be made in any of them, unless such alteration be agreed 
to, in a Congress of the United States, and be afierwanb 
confirmed by the legislatures of every State. 

And whereas, it hath pleased the great Governor of 
the World, to incline the hearts of the legislatnrea we 
respectively represent in Congress to approve of, and to 
authorize us to ratify, the said Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union : 

Know Ye, That we, the undersigned delegates, by 
virtue of the power and authority to us given for that 
purpose, do, by these presents, in the name, and in be- 
half, of our respective constituents, fully and entirely 
ratify and confirm each and every of the said Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union, and all and singular 
the matters and things therein contained. And we do 
further solemnly plight and engage the faith of our res- 
pective constituents, that they shall abide by the deter- 
minations of the United States in Congress assembled, 
on all questions, which, by the said Confederation, are 
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aubmitted to tbem ; and that ihe articles thereof shall be 
inviolably observed by the States we respectively repre- 
sent ; aud that the Union shall be perpetual. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands in 

Coi^resa. 
Done at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, the 

ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

seven hundred and seventy -eight, and in the third year 

of the Independence of America. 



CONSTITUTION 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

We, the People of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect ucion, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the comiaon defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings oi lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and estab- 
Ush this Constitution for tne United States of America. 



1. All Legislative powers herein granted, shall bo 
rested in a Congress of the United Slates, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 



1 . The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people of 
the several States, and the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 

3. No person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
35 ziii. 
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Hvea years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
Bot, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State iu which 
he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appot- 
doned among the several States which may be included 
irithio tbaa Union, according to their respective nfmben> 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound to service for 
a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, ihiee 
fifths of all other persons, The actual enumeration shall 
be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of Representatives shall not ex- 
ceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall 
have at least one Representative ; and until such enuroer- 
auoQ sbaU be made, the State of New Hampshire shall 
be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, 
New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Caro- 
lina five. South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation fram 
any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

£t. The House of Representatives shall choose th^ 
Speaker and other officers ; and shall have the sole pow- 
er of impeachment. 



1. The Senate of the United States shall be compos- 
ed of two Senators from each Slate, chosen by Ihe legb- 
lature thereof, for six years ; and each Senator shall bare 
one vote. 

2. Immediately after tbey shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be divided, as 
equally as may be, into three classes. The seats of the 
Senators of tbe first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the second year ; of die second class, at the expi- 
ration of die foorth year ; and of the third class, at the 
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expiration of the sixth year ; so that one third may be 
chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of (he legis- 
lature of any State, the executive tiiereof may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the legisla- 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Seuator who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall he on oath or affirmation. When the President of 
the United States is tried, the Chief Justice slall pre- 
side ; and no person shall be convicted without the con- 
currence of two thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgement in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or pro- 
fit, under the United States ; but the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to iadictment, 
trial, judgement, and punishment, according to law. 



1 . The times, places, and manner, of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives, shall he prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof ; but the Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 
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I . Each House shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications, of its own members, and a ma- 
jority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of abseni 
members, in such manner, and under such penalties, as 
each House may provide. 

3. Each House may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and, from time to time, publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may, in their judgement, require secrecy ; 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either House, 
on any question, shall, at the desire of one fifth of those 
present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither House, dunng tbe session of Congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other place than that in which 
the two Houses shall be sitting. 



SECTION e. 



1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive i 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, 
and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They 
shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of 
the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at the session oftheir respective Houses, and in go- 
mg to, and returning from, tbe same ; and for any speech 
or debate in either House, they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. 

3. No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the emolumenis whereof shall 
have been increased, during such time ; and no person, 
holding any office under the United Slates, shall be a 
member of either House during his continuance in office. 

DigilicibfGoOgle 



nOS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



I. AH bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Hepresenta lives ; but the Senate may propose 
or concur with amendmencs, as on other bills- 

3. Every bill, which shall have passed the House of 
Represeotativea and the Senate, shall, before it become 
a law, be presented to tlie President of the United 
States ; if be approve, he shall sign it, but if uot, he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that House in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
lai^e OD their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, 
after such reconsideration, two thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other House, by whicb it shall like- 
wise be reconsidered, and, if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it shall become a law. But in all such cases 
the votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each 
House, respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by 
the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the con- 
currence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be aecessary, (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment,) shall be presented to tlie President of the United 
States ; and before the same shall lake efiect, shall be 
approved by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be 
re-passed by two thirds of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
sciibed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION 8. 

The Ccmgress shall have power, 
t- To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
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.fence and geoeral welfare, of the United Slates ; but all 
/ duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout 
the United States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States : 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several Stales, and with the Indian tribes : 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout 
the United Stales : 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures : 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States : 

\ 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 



9. To constitute tnbumds inferior to the Supreme 
Court: 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies, com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law of 
nations ; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerobg captures on land and 
water : 

12. To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years : 

13. To provide and maintain a navy : 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces : 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
; the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 

invasions : 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing, the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States, 
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reserving to the Slates respectively, the appointment of 
the officers, and the autlioriiy of training the militia, ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Congress : 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district, (not exceeding ten miles 
square,) as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like authority 
over all places, purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be, for (be erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings : — And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 



1. The migration or importation of such persons, as 
any of the States, now existing, shall think proper to ad- 
mit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight ; but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person. 

2- The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, In cases of rebelUon or inva- 
sion, the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex pott facto law, shall he 
passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax, shall be laid, un- 
less in proportion to the eensui or enumeration, herein 
before directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one 
Slate over those of another ; nor shall vesseb bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties, b another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in 
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consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a regu- 
lar statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published, from time to time. 
7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no person, holding any office of pro&t or 
trust under them, shall, without [he consent of the Con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
state. 



1. No Stale shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant tetters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
money ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex pogt facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on Imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its in- 
spection laws ; and the net produce of all dudes and im- 
posts, laid by any Slate ou imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
the Congress. No State shall, witliout the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships 
of war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such inuDt- 
nent danger, as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE IL 



1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Prera- 
dent of the United States of America. He sball bold 
his office during the term of four years, and tc^ether 
with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows : 

3. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
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Legislature thereof may direct, a number of Electors, 
equal to the whole oumber of Seuators and Represeni 
lives, to which the State may be entitled in the Con- 
gress : but no Senator or Eepresentative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit, under the United States, 
shall be appointed an Elector. 

3. The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves. And they shall make a list of all the persons 
voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the 
seat of the government of the United States, directed to 
the President of the Senate- The President of the Sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed ; 
and if there be more than one, tvho have such majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall Immediately choose, by ballot, one 
of tiiem for President ; and if no person have a majority, 
then, from the five highest on the list, the said Houss 
shall, in like manner, choose the President, fiut in choos- 
ing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote ; a quo- 
rum for this purpose, shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, 
after the choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the Electors shall be the Vice- 
President. But if there should remain two or more who 
have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them, by 
ballot, the Vice-President. " 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the Electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

5. No person, except a natural-born citizen, or a citi- 
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tea of the United Slates at the time of the adoption of 
this ConstitulioQ, shall be eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent ; neither shall any person be eligible to that office, 
who shall not hare attained to the age of thiity-five years, 
and been fourteeo years a resident within the United 
States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discbarge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of ihe President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until ihe disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at staled times, receive for 
his services, a compensation, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor dimmished during the period for which be 
shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period, any other emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, be 
shall take the following oath or affirmation : 

' 9. *' I do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United Stales, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend, the Constitution of the United States." 

SECTION 3. 

1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United Slates, and of the militia 
of the several States, when called into the actual service 
of the United Stales ; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to malce treaties, provided two 
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thirds of the Senators preseot coacur ; and he shall nom- 
inate, and by and with the adrice and consent nf the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of tlie United Slates, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law : but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of Departmenls. 

3. The President shall have power to Gil up all va- 
cancies that may happen, during the recess of Ihe Sen- 
ate, by granting commissions, which shall expire at the 
end of their next si 



1 . He shall, from time to lime, give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of 
disagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as be 
sl^ll think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the offi- 
cers of the United States. 



1 . The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office, on 
impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE in. 



1. The Judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and estab- 
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lish. The judges, both of the Supreme aod Inferior 
courts, shall nold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a coni- 
peasation, which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 

BBCTION 3. 

1. The Judicial power shall extend to all cases, b law 
and equity, ansing under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall he 
made, under their authority ; to ail cases afTecling am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies 
to which the United Stales shall be a party ; to contrO' 
versies between two or more States, between a State and 
citizens of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different Stales, and between a State, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign slates, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, uid consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party, the Supreme Court shall have origuial juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 

Ereme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
iw and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regu- 
lations, as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been committed ; 
but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be 
at such place, or places, as the Congress may by law have 
directed. 



1. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall 
be convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
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2. The Congress shall have power to declare the puD- 
ishment of treasoo, but do attainder of treason shall wotk 
corraptioQ of blood, or forfeiture, except duriag the life 
of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 



1. Full. faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, andjudicial proceedings, of every 
other State. And the Congress may, by general laws, 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings, shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 



1. The citizens of each State shall be entided to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

3. A person charged in any State with treason, fd- 
ony, or other crime, who shall See from justice, and be 
found in another State, shall, on demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which be fled, be delivered 
up, (o be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

3. No person held to service or lab(»: in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due. 

BECTION 3. 

1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union ; but no new State shall be formed, or erected, 
within the jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State 
be formed, by the junction of two or more Slates, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the legislatures of the 
States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

3. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory, or other property, belonging to the United States ; 
and nothing in tliis Constitution shall be so construed as 
26 xtii. 
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to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
pailicular State. 



BECnON 4. 

1. The United States shall guaranty to every Stat« 
ID this Union a republican form of goveniinent, and sball 
protect each of ibem against invasion ; and, on application 
of the I^islalure, or of the executive, (when the legisla- 
ture cannot be convened,) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 
1. The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the application. of the legislatures of 
two thirds of the several Slates, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall he 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this CoAslitu- 
tion, when ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of 
the several States, or by conventions in three fourths there- 
of, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress : Provided, that no amend- 
ment, which may be made prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, shall, in any manner, aSect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article ; and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VL 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United Slates, under this Constitution, as un- 
der the Confederation. 

2- This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and alt trea- 
ties made, or which shall he made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; 
and ihe judges in every Slate sball be bound therehy,any 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
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3. The Seoators and Represeautives before memion- 
ed, and ihe members of the several Slate legislatures, and 
all executive aad Judicial officers, botli of the Uniied 
States, and of the several States, shall be bound, by oaili 
or affirmation, to support this Constitution ; but no re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualification to anjr 
office or puhhc trust, under the United States. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

1. The ratification of the Conventions of nine Slates 
shall be sufficient for the esiahlishmeut of this Constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 



Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
tidon the government for a redress of grievances. 



A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people lo keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE HI. 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner ; nor, in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 



The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and efiects, against unreasonable searches 
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and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly descnbing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or thuigs to be seized. 

ARTICLE V, 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous, crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval fordes, or in the militia, when in actual ser- 
vice, in time of war, or public danger ; nor shall any per- 
son be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled, in any 
crimbal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law ; nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 

AETICLE VL 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law ; and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him ; to have compulsory process for ob- 
tainii^ witnesses in his favor ; and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

In suits at common law, where the value in contto- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved ; and no fact, tried by a jury, shaU 
ne otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE Vra. 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted- 
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ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the ConsUtution or certain rights ^ 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage otiiers retain- ' 
ed by the people. 



The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XL 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United Stales 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign State. 

ARTICLE Xn. 

1. The Electors sliall meet in their respective Slates, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one 
of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President ; and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign, 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United Slates, directed to the President of 
the Senate ; the President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; tl>e 
person having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed ; and if no per- 
son have such majority, then, from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representauves 
36» 
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shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But 
in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representatioa from each State having one 
vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a mem- 
ber or members from two thirds of the States, and a ma- 
jority of all the States shall he necessary to a choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March nest follow- 
ing, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in 
case of ttie death, or other constitutional disability, of the 
President. 

% The person having tlie greatest number of votes 
as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed ; and if no person have a majority, then, from the 
two highest numbers on tlie list, the Senate shall choose 
the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall con- 
sist of two thirds of the whole number of Senators ; a ma- 
jority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constituti(»ially ineligible to the office 
of President, shall be eli^ble to that of Vice-President of 
the United Stales. 



WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Friends and Fellow Citizens, 

The period for a new election of a citizen to adminis- 
ter the executive government of the United States being 
not far distant, and the time actually arrived, when your 
thoughts must he employed in designating the person who 
is to be clothed wilh that important trust, it appears to me 
proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
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you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being con- 
sidered among the number of those out of whom & choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation which hinds a dutiful citizen to his country ; and 
that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence, 
in my situation, might imply, I am influenced by no dim- 
inution of zeal for your future interest ; no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past kindness ; but am supported 
by a full conviction that the step is compatible with hotb> 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the 
office to which your suHrages have twice called me, hare 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of 
duty, and to a deference for what appeared to be your 
desire. I constantly hoped, that it would have been much 
earlier in my power, consistently with motives which I 
was not at liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength 
of my inclination to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an address, to declare 
it to you ; but mature reflection on the then perple'sed 
and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and 
the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety ; 
and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained 
for my services, thai, in the present circumstances of our 
country, you will not disapprove my determination to re- 
tire. 

The impressions, with which I first undertook the ar- 
duous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In 
the discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I have, 
with good intentions, contributed towards the organization 
and administration of the government, the best exertions 
of which a very fallible judgement was capable. Not un- 
conscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifica- 
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tkHa, experience in my own eyes, peifaaps still more in 
the eyes of others, has strei^thened the motives to diffi* 
deuce of myself ; and, every day, the increasing wei^t of 
years admonishes me, more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to roe, as it will be welcome. 
Satisfied that, if any circumstances bare given pectdiar 
value to my services, they were temporary, I have the 
consolation to believe, that, while choice and prudence 
invite me to quit the political scene, patrioUsm does not 
forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country, for 
the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it has supported me ; 
and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed, of man- 
ifesting my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and 
persevering, though In usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have reaulted to our country from these services, 
let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that, under circumstances 
in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mblead, amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging, in situations in 
which, not unlirequently, want of success has countenanced 
the spirit of criticism, the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the 
plans, by which they were effected. Profoundly pene- 
trated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my grave, 
as a strong incitement to unceasing vows, that Heaven 
may continue to you the choicest tokens of its benefi- 
cence ; that your union and brotherly afiection may be 
perpetual ; that the free Constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly maintained ; that its ad- 
ministration, in every department, may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue ; that, in fine, the happiness of the 
people of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may 
be made complete, by so careful a preservation and so 
prudent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them tbe 
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glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, 
aod adoption, of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to atop ; hut a solicitude for 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, 
on an occasion like the present, to oiler to your solemn 
contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments, which are the result of much 
redection ; of no inconsiderable observation ; and which 
appear to me all important to the permanency of your 
felicity, as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disin- 
terested warnings of a parting fnead, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel ; nor can I 
forget, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception 
of my sentiments on a former, and not dissimilar, occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary 
to fortify, or confirm, the attachment. 

The unity of government, which constitutes yon one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it 
IS a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; 
die support of your tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad; of your safety ; of yourpro^erity ; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But, as it is easy to 
foresee, that, from different causes, and from different 
quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices employ- 
ed, to weaken, in your minds, the conviction of this truth ; 
as this is the point in your political fortress, against which 
the batteries.of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and insid- 
uously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your National 
Union, to your collective and individual happiness ; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual^ and immovable, 
atUchment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity ; watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety ; <^scountenancing whatever may suggest even a 
suspicion thai it can, in any event, be abandoned ; and 
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iodigaaatly frawoing upoa the first dawniag of every at- 
tempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a comiuoD coun- 
try, that country has a right to cou cent rate your affections. 
The name of Aherican, which belongs to you in your 
National capacity, must always exalt the just pride of pa* 
triotism, more than any appellation derived from local dis- 
criminations. With sljgiii shades of diOerence, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and political princi- 
ples. You have, in a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together : the independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint councils and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they ad- 
dress themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately to your interest 
Hera every portion of our country finds the most comman- 
ding motives for carefully guarding and preserving th,e union 
of the whole. 

The J^orth, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds, in the productions of the latter, great addi- 
tional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise, 
■ and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The 
South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency 
of the J^^orth, sees its agriculture grow, and its commerce 
expand. Turning pardy into its own channels the seamen 
of the North, it finds its particular navigation invigorated : 
and, while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish and 
increase the general mass of the National navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, to 
which itself is un^ually adapted. The East, in like in- 
tercourse with the fVeat, already finds, and in the pro- 
gressive improvement of interior communications, by land 
and water, will more and more find, a valuable vent fw 
the commodities which it brings from abroad, or manu- 
factures at home. The fVeit derives from the Eatt sup- 
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plies requisite lo its growth and comfort ; and, wlial is, 
perhaps, of still greater consequence, it must, of necessity, 
owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its 
own productions, lo the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, di- 
rected by an indissoluble community of interest as one na- 
tion. Any other tenure by which the H^esl can hold tliis 
essential advantage, whether derived from its own separ- 
DtB strength, or from an apostate and unnatural connexion 
with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, tlien, every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find, in the united mass of means 
and efforts, greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external danger, a less frequent 
interruption of their peace by foreign nations ; and, what 
is of inestimable value, they must derive from union an 
exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring countries, not tied 
together by the same governments ; ^vhich their own ri- 
vatships alone would he sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they 
will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military es- 
tablishments, which, under any form of government, are 
inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty ; in ibis sense it 
IS, that your union ought to be considered as a main prop 
of your liberty, and that the love of ibe one ought to en- 
dear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic de- 
sire. Is there a doubt, whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere ? Let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation, in such a case, were crim- 
inal. We are authorized to hope, that a proper organi- 
zation of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of govern- 
ments for the respective subdivisions, will aflbrd a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full 
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experiment. Widi such powerful uid obvious motires 
to union, affecting all parts of our country, while experi- 
fluce shall not have demonstrated its impracticability, there 
will always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those, 
-who, in any quarter, may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes, which may disturb our 
utuon, it occurs, as matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characteriziDg 
parties by get^raptuca] discriminations, J'Torthem and 
Southern, tStlantic and WtsUm ; whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief, that there is a real differ- 
ence of local interests and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence, within particular districts, b, to 
mbrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies 
and heart-burnings, which spring from these misrepresen- 
tations ; they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be hound together by fraternal affection. The 
inhabitants of our western country have lately had a use- 
ful lesson on this head ; they have seen, in the negotiation 
by the Executive, and in the unanimous ratification by the 
Senate, of the trea^ with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
bfaclion at that event, throughout the United Btates, a 
decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them, of a policy in the General Govern- 
ment, and in the Atlantic States, unfriendly to their inter- 
ests, in regard to the Mississippi ; they have been wit- 
nesses to the formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain, which secure totbem every 
thing they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely, for the preservation of these advantages, 
on the Union by which they were procured f Will they 
not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there 
are, who would sever them from their brethren, and con- 
nect them with aliens } 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a gov- 
ernment for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts, can be an adequate 
substitute ; they must inevitably experience the infrao- 
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tioos and iDtemiptions which all alliances, in all times, have 
experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay, by^ the adoption of a Con- 
stitution of Oovenunent better calculated than your former, 
for an iotiniate Union, and for the efficacious management 
of your common concerns. This Government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigatioe and mature deliberation, 
completely free in its principles, in the distribution of its 
powers unitieg security with energy, and containing with- 
m itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just 
claim to your confidence and your support. Respect for 
its authority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in 
its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental max- 
ims of true liberty. The basis of our political systems 
is, the right of the people to make and to alter their Con- 
stitutions of Government. But the Constitution which at 
any time exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic 
act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power and the right of the people 
to establish Government, pre-supposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established Government. 

A.n obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all com- 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, 
or awe, the regular deliberation and action of the consti- 
tuted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental prin- 
ciple, and of fatal tendency. They serve to oi^anize 
faction, to give it an arti&cial and extraordinary force ; to 
put, in the place of the delegated will of the nation, the 
will of a party, often a small but artful and enterprising- 
nuDority of the community ; and, according to the al- 
ternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public 
administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and mcon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather dian the organ of con- 
sistent and wholesome plans, digested by common coun- 
cils, and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, they 
are likely, in the course of time and thmgs, to become 
27 XIII. 
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potent endues, by winch cumung, ambitious, ukI unprio- 
cipled, men will be enaUed to subvert the power of ibe 
people, and to usurp for tbemselves the reins of gorem- 
nent ; destroying, afterwards, the rery engines, which had 
Med them to unjust dominion; 

Towards dte preserration of your goverRment, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, 
not only that you steaclily discountenance irregular opposi- 
tions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist 
with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, how- 
ever specious the pretexts. One nieihoa of assault may 
be to effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alterations 
which will impair the enei^ of the system, and ihm to 
undermine what cannot be directly overtbrowni In ail 
the changes to which you may be mvited, remember that 
lime and habit are at least as necesrary to fis the uue 
character of governments, as of other human iastitutioos ; 
that expedience is the surest standard, by trbich to test 
the real tendency of the existing Constitution of a country ; 
that faci))^ hi changes, upim the credit of mere hypothe- 
sis and opinion, exposes to perpetual citange, from the 
endless variety of hypothesis and opinion ; and remem- 
ber, especially, that, for the efficient management of your 
common interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a 
government of as much vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty is mdispcinsable. Liberty it- 
self will find in such a govemment, with powers properly 
distributed and adjusted, its surest eiiaidan. It isj in- 
deed, little else than a name, where the government is too 
feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine 
each membef of the society within the limits prescribed 
by the laws, and to maintain all in tbe secure and tranquil 
enjoymedt of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you tbe danger of parties in 
tbe stflie^ with particular reference to the foundii^ of tbem 
en geographical discfinrinadons. Let me now take a 
more comprehensive view, and warn you in the most sol- 
emn manner against the baneful efiects of the spirit of 
parh^, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately. Is inseparable from our m- 
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turf, hqrJBg its rppi iq tifs strougpat passions of the hu> 
uiaif mind. It exists, under dig'erei)t shapes, in all goveni- 
meQts, more or less stifled, contrQlied, Qr repressed ; but, 
in thoaa gf the popular form, it is seeo in its greatest 
rankoess, and is truly their worst enemy- 

The alternate domination of one facllon over another, 
sliarpeped by the spirit of revenge, natiiral to party dis- 
sension, whifh in dISerent ages and countries lias perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful des- 
potism. But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries, fvbich 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek securi- 
ty and repose iQ the absolute power of an individual ; and 
sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
^ble OF ntoie fortunate than his co)Qpeiitors, turns this 
iJispDsilion to th^ puiposes of his pwn elevation, on the 
ruins pf Public Liberty. 

lyitboijt looking forward to aa extremity of this kind, 
(wjiich ueyertbeless ought not to be entirely out of sight,) 
tjie comn)on and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils, and 
enfeeble the Public A ij ministration. It agitates the Com- 
munity with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms ; kin- 
dles the animosity of one part against another ; foments, 
occasionally, riot and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
access to the government itself through the channels of 
party passions. Thus tlie policy and the will of one 
country are subjecte4 to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion, thai parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the administration of the Government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of Liberty. This, 
within certain limits, is probably true ; and in Govern- 
ments of a Monarchical cast, Patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not wjth favor, upon the spirit of parly. 
But in those of the popular character, in Governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From 
their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
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eiKN^ of llut spirit for every salutary purpose. And, 
Ibere being coDstant danger of excess, the eSbrt ought to 
be, bj force of public opiaion, to mitigate and assuage it. 
A fire Dot to be quenched, it demands a unirorm vigilance 
to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of wann- 
ing, it should consume. 

It b important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in 
a free counbry should inspire caution, in those intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department to encroach upon anoth- 
er. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of eovemment, a real despotism. A 
just estimate of that love of power, and prooeness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The ne- 
cessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different de- 
positories, and constituting each the Guardian of the Pub- 
lic Weal against invasions by the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modem ; some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To preserve them 
roust be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the 
opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of 
the constitutional powers be, in any particular, wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment, in the way which the 
Constitution designates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation ; for, thoiigh this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, any 
partial or transient benefit, which the use can at any time 
yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to polit- 
ical prosperity, Kellgion and Morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
Patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
Men and Citizens. The mere Politician, equally wJih 
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the pious man, ou^t to respect and to cberisb them. A 
Tokime could not trace all their connexions with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is 
the secirrity fiw property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligBlioo deiert the oaths, which are 
the instruments of invesl^tion in Courts of Justice ? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that mor- 
ality can be rasinlained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influ^ice of refined education on 
minds of pectriiar structure, reason and esperience both 
forbid us to expect, that natitmal morality can prev&il in 
exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a nec- 
essary spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shake the fonnda- 
tioB of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an fAject of fvimary importance, 
iostitutioBs for the general diflfusion of knowle^e. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essentia) that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it is, to 
use it as sparingly as possible ; avoidbg occasions of ex- 
pense by cuhivatlng peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 

Sirevent much greater disbursements to repel it ; avoiding, 
ikewise, the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time 
of peace to discharge the debts, which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden, which we ourselves ought to bear. 
The execution of these maxims belongs to your represen- 
tatives, but it is necessary that public opinion should co- 
operate. To facilitate to them the performance of their 
duty, it is essraitial that you should practically bear in 
mind, that towards the Myment of debts there must be 
Revenue ; dut to have Revenue there must be taxes ; 
27» 
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that no Uxes can be devised, which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment, inseparable from the selection of the proper objects, 
(nhich is always a choice of difficuhies,) ought to be a 
decbive motive for a candid construction of the conduct 
of the government in making it, and for a spirit of acqui- 
escence in the measures for obtaining Revenue, which the 
public exigencies may, at any time, dictsie. 

Observe good faiLh and justice towards all Nations ; 
cuhivaie peace and harmony with aH. Religion and Mor- 
ality enjom this conduct ; and can it be, that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great Nadon, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an esalied justice and be- 
nevolence. Who can doubt, that, in the course of lime 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary advantages, which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it ? Can it be, that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its Virtue ? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every sen- 
timent which ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it render- 
ed impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more es- 
sential, than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular Nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded ; and that, in place of them, just and 
amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated. The 
Nation, which indulges towards another an habitual hatred, 
or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is 
a slave to its animosity or to its affeclion, either of which 
is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes 
of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable, when ac- 
cidental or triSing occasions of dispute occur. Hence 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody con- 
tests. The Nation, prompted by ill-will and resentment, 
sometimes impels to war the Government, contrary to tlie 
best calculations of policy. The Government sometimes 
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parucipates in the natioDal propensity, and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject ; at other times, it 
makes the animosity of the Nation subservient to projects 
of hostility instigated by pride, aiubition, and other sinis- 
ter and pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes 
perhaps the liberty, of Nations has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one Nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite Nation, facilitatiug the iUusion of an imaginary 
common interest, in cases where no real common inter- 
est exists, and infusing into one tbe enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or 
justification. It leads also, to concessions to the favorite 
Nation of pnvileges denied to others, which is apt doubly 
to injure the Nation making the concessions ; by unnec- 
essarily parting with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to re- 
taliate, in the parties from whom equal privileges are 
withheld ; and it gives lo ambitious, corrupted, or deluded 
citizens, (who devote themselves to the favorite nation,) 
jacilily to betray or sacrifice the interest of their own 
country, without odium, sometimes even with populari- 
ty ; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of ob- 
ligation, a commendable deference for public opinion, or 
' a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish com- 
pliances of ambition, corruption, or Infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence, in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming, to the truly 
enlightened and independent Patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afford, to tamper with domestic factions, 
to practise the arts of seduction, to mislead public opin- 
ion, to influence or awe the Public Councils ! Such an 
attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and pow- 
erful, nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the 
latter. 

Against tbe insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I 
conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens,) the jealousy 
of a free people ought to be constantly awake ; since 
history and experience prove, that foreign influence is one 
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of the most btncAri foe? of RepiibliGBB Oopemnaent. But 
itiBt jealousy, to be usefil, must be impartiat ; elae it be- 
comes the Mstrumenl of the very influence to be avotdett, 
instead of t defence against it. Escessire partiality for 
one foreign nation, ani^ excessive dislike of another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on c»te 
side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influ- 
ence en the other. Real patriots, who imy resist the 
intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected 
and odious ; wMe its tools and dupetf usurp tbe apptause 
and coi£<lenee of the peopie, to swrmder their inter- 
ests. 

The great ride of conduct for us, itt r^ard to foreign 
naiioos^ is, is extendn^ our eomfnereial relations, to havt 
witb thMD aa little political connection as possible. Se 
far as we have already formed ene^ements, let tbem be 
firifilled with perfect good faith. Here let m Stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or s very remote relation. Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of wWch 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, tliere- 
fore, it must be unwise in us to implicate onrselves, by 
artifiehtl' ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, 
of the ordinary cMnbinati(M»s and coHisions of her friend- 
' ships or eiunitiea. 

Our detached and -distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one peo- 
ple, under an efficient govemm«it, the period is not far 
off, when we may defy material injury from external an- 
noyance ; when we may take such an attitude as inll 
cause the neutrality, we may at any time resolve irpon, 
to be scrupulously respected ; when belligerent nations, 
under the impossibility of making acquisitions npon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when 
we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shaU counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so pecidiai* a situation ? 
Why quit our own, to sttnd upon foreign ground ? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Eu- 
rope, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
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European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or ca- 
price ? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world ; so far, I mean, as 
we are now al liberty lo do ii ; for let rae not be under- 
stood as capable of patronising infidelity to existing en- 
gagements. I hold'the maxim no less applicable to pub- 
lic than to private afiairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it 
is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable es- 
tablishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances, for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, 
are recomniended by policy, humanity, and interest. But 
even our commercial policy should hold an equal and im- 
partial hand ; neither seeking nor granting exclusive fa- 
vors or preferences ; consulting the natural course of 
tlungs ; difiiising and diversifying, by gentle means, the 
streams of commerce, but forcing nothing ; establishing, 
with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to ena- 
ble the government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to 
be from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in 
view, that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterest- 
ed favors from another ; that it must pay with a portion 
of its independence for whatever it may accept under that 
character ; that, by such acceptance, it may place itself 
in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no greater error than to 
expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to na- 
tion. It is an illusion, which experience must cure, 
which a just pride ought to discard. 

In ofiering lo you, my countrymen, these counsels of an 
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old aod afieetioqate rriend, I dare not |)ppe they will 
make the strong and lasting impression I coiud wish ; that 
they will coqtrol tJae Msual current of the passions, or pre- 
vent our nation from ruonifig tlie course, which has hith- 
erto mariced the destiijy of natjoae. But, if J may even 
flatter myself, thqi they may be productive of sopip par- 
tial benefit, sona^ occasional good ; that they may np^ 
ami then recur to ^Boderate the fury of p^rty spirit, to 
warn against the inischiers of foreign jotriguf, to guard 
Sgaiosl the impostures of pretended patriotism ; ^is hope 
will be a full fecompeqse for the solicitude for yoMi* wej- 
f!i;e, by which they h^ve heep dictated. 

|{ow fai', in thfi discharge of iq^r official duties, I ba^ 
^m l^oiil^ hy the prificiples wbu^i have beep d^lin^ii- 
ted, the public records and other evidences of my coarhtft 
HHiBt wita^ss to you and to the world, To myself, the 
fisfurqiice of my owif conscience is, that I b^ve at Lefiat 
Misved myself tp be guided by them. 

Id relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, ipy 
FroclamatipD of the ?^4 of April, 1793, is the ipdex (o 
my Plw- Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by 
that of your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, 
tb^ spirit of that measure has continually governed me, ua- 
indpenced hy any attampis to deter or divert me from if. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of Uie best 
Ij^ts I could obtain, I was well satisfied that opr comitry, 
qnder ajl the circumstances of the case, had 4 right to take, 
and was boupd ip duty and interest to take, a neutral po- 
sition- paving taken it, I determined, as f^r as should 
depend upoo mei to maintain it, with moderaticn, pers^ 
vara^ee, apd firmness. 

The considerations, which respect the right to hold 
this conduct, it is not necessary op this occasion to detail. 
I will only observe, that, according to my understanding 
of the matter, thaf right, so far from hebg denied by any 
of tbfl Beihgereqt Powers, has been virtually admitted 
byaU. 

The duty of holding a Deutral conduct may be inferred, 
without any thing more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every oatioa, m cases in which 
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it is free to act, to maintain inriolate the relations of peace 
and amity towards other natioDs. 

The inducetnents of iQterest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to your own redections and experi- 
ence. With me, a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavor to gain time to our country to settle and mature 
its yet recent institutions, and to progress wilhout inter- 
ruption to that degree of strength and consistency, which 
is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command 
of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intendonal error, I am never- 
theless too sensible of my defects, not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many errors. Whatever they 
may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or 
mitigate the evils to which they may tend. I shall also 
carry with me the hope, that my Country will never 
cease to view them with indulgence ; and that, after for- 
ty-five years of my life dedicated to its service with an 
upright zeal, the faults of iocompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the man- 
sions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so nat- 
ural to a man, who views in it the native soil of himself and 
his progenitors for several generations ; I anticipate with 
pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise my- 
self to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of par- 
taking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the ben^ 
influence of good laws under a free government, the ever 
iavorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

George Washinqton. 

United States, September nth, 1796. 
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It having pleased the Divine Providence to dispose 

the hearts of the most serene and most potent prince, 
Gaorge the Third, hy the grace of God King of Great 
BritaiD, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke 
<rf Brunswicli and Luneburg, Arch Treasurer and Prince 
Elector of the holy Koraan empire, &c. and of the United 
States of America, to forget all past misunderstandings 
and diiferences that have unhappily interrupted the good 
correspondence and friendship which they mutually wish 
to restore ; and to establish such a bene6cial and sabg- 
factory intercourse between the two countries, upon the 
ground of reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience, 
as may promote and secure to both perpetual peace and 
harmony : And having, for this desirable end, already laid 
the foundation of peace and reconciliation, by the Provis- 
ional Articles, signed at Paris, on the thirtieth of Novem- 
her, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two, by the 
Commissioners empowered on each part, which articles 
were agreed to he inserted in, and to constitute the Trea- 
ty of Peace proposed to be concluded between the Crown 
of Great Britain and the said United States, but which 
Treaty was not to be concluded until terms of peace should 
be agreed upon between Great Britain and France, and 
his Britannic Majesty should be ready to conclude such 
Treaty accordingly ; and the Treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and France having since been concluded, his Britan- 
nic Majesty and the United Slates of America, in order to 
carry into full effect the Provisional Articles above men- 
tioned, according to the tenor thereof, have constituted 
and appointed, that is to say : his Britannic Majesty on 
his part, David Hartley, esquire, member of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain ; and the said United States on their 
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part, John Adams, esquire, late a Commissioner of tho 
UDJied StBtss of America at the Court of Versailles, lata 
Plilegate in Congress from tlie Slate of Ma ssacliu setts, and 
Chief Justice of the said State, and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the said United States to their High Mightinessea 
the States General of the United Neiherlaods ; Benjainia 
Franklin, esquire, late Delegate in Congress from the Stato 
of Pennsylvania, President of the Convention of the said 
State, and Minister Plenipotenliary from the United Slate* 
of America al the Court of VersaillGs ; John Jay,esquirQt 
laie President of Congress, and Chief Justice of ihe Stats 
of New York, and Minister Plenipotentiary from the said 
United States at the Court of Madrid, to he the Plenipo- 
tentiaries for the concluding and signing the present de- 
finitive Treaty ; who, after having reciprocally communi- 
cated their respective full powers, have agreed upon and 
conGrmed the following articles : 

Art. 1, His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said 
United States, namely. New Hampshire, Massachusetli} 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connec 
ticul. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and independent Slates ; 
that he treats with them as such ; and for himself, his 
heirs and successors, rehnquishes all claims to the gov- 
ernment, propriety, and territorial rights of the same, and 
every part tliereof. 

Art. 2. And that all disputes which might arise in 
fuUire, on the subject of the boundaries of the said United 
States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and de- 
clared, that the following are and shall be their bounda- 
ries, namely, from the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 
namely, that angle which is formed by a line drawn duo 
north from the source of St. Croix river to the Highlands ; 
along the said Higlflands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from thosa 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the norihwestern- 
most head of Connecticut river, thence down along 
the middle of that river, to the forty-fifth d^ree of north 
kittiide ; from tbence, by a line due west on said latt- 
38 xin. 
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tude, until it strikes the river Iroquois or Cataraquy ; 
thence along the middle of said river into lake Ontario, 
through the middle of said lake until it strikes the com- 
munication by water between that lake and lake Erie ; 
thence along the middle of said communication into lake 
Erie, through the middle of said take until it arrives at 
the water communication hetweeu that lake and lake Hu- 
ron ; thence along the middle of said water communica- 
tion into the lake Huron ; thence through the middle of 
said lake to the water communication between that take 
and lake Superior ; thence through lake Superior nortli- 
ward of the isles Royal and PhilipeauK, to the Long 
Lake ; thence through the middle of the said Long Lake, 
and the water communication between it and the lake of 
the Woods, to the said lake of the Woods ; thence 
through the said lake to the most northwestern point 
thereof, and from thence on a due west course to the liv- 
er Mississippi ; thence by a line to he drawn along the 
middle of the said river Mississippi until it shall intersect 
the northernmost part of the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude. South, by a line to be drawn due east from the 
determination of the line last mentioned, in the latitude 
of thirty- one degrees north of the equator, to the middle 
of the river Appalachicola or Catahouche ; thence along 
the middle thereof to its junction with the Flint river ; 
thence straight to the head of St. Mary's river ; and 
thence down along the middle of St. Mary's river to the 
Atlantic ocean. East, by a line to be drawn along the 
middle of the river St, Croix, from its mouth, in the Bay 
of Fundy, to its source, and from its source, directly 
north, to die aforesaid Highlands, which divide the rivers 
that fall into the Atlantic ocean from those which fait into 
the river St. Lawrence : comprehending all islands with- 
in twenty leagues of any part of the shores of the United 
States, and lying between tines to be drawn due east 
from the points where the aforesaid boundaries between 
Nova Scotia on the one part, and East Florida on the 
other, shall respectively touch the bay of Fundy, and the 
Atlantic ocean ; excepting such islands as now are, or 
heretofore have been, witlun the limits of the said Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 
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Art. 3. It is agreed that the people of the United 
Slates shall continue to enjoy unmolested the right to take 
fish of every kind oa the Grand Baok, and on all the other 
banks of Newfoundland ; also, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and at all other places in the sea, where the in- 
habitants of both countries used at any time heretofore to 
fish ; and also, that the Inhabitants of the United States 
shall have liberty to take fish of every kind on such part 
of the coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen shall 
use ; (but not to dry or cure the same on that island ;) 
and also on the coasts, bays, and creeks, of all other of 
his Britannic Majesty's dominions in America ; and that 
the American fishermen shall have liberty to dry and cure 
fish in any of the unsetdcd hays, harbors, and creeks of 
Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, so lon^ 
as the same shall remain unsettled ; but so soon as the 
same or either of them shall be settled, it shall not be law- 
ful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such set- 
tlement, without a previous agreement for that purpose 
with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of the 
ground. 

Art. 4. It is agreed that creditors on either side shall 
meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the 
full value in sterling money, of all bona fide debts hereto- 
fore contracted. 

Art. 5. It is agreed that the Congress shall earnest- 
ly recommend it to the Legislatures of the respective 
States, to provide for the restitution of all estates, rights, 
and properties, which have been confiscated, belonging 
to real British subjects, and also of the estates, rights, 
and properties of persons resident in districts in the pos- 
session of his Majesty's arms, and who have not borne 
arms against the said United States. And that persons 
of any other description shall have free liberty toga to any 
part or parts of any of the thirteen United States, and 
therein to remain twelve months, unmolested in their en- 
deavors to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, 
rights, and properties, as may have been confiscated ; 
and that Congress shall also earnestly recommend to the 
several States, a reconsideration and revision of all acts 
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or lam i^arding the pmnises, so as render tbe said laws 
or acts perfectly consistent, not only wirb justice and 
equity, but with that spirit of conciliation, which, on tbe 
r«turn of the blessings of peace, should universally pre- 
vail. And that Congress shall also earnestly recommend 
to the several Slates, that the estnles, rights, and pixiperties 
of such last- mentioned persons, shall be restored to them, 
they refunding to any persons who may be now in pos- 
session, the bona fide price (where any lias been given) 
which such persons may have paid on purcliasing aiiy of 
the said lands, rights, or properties, since the confisca- 
tion. And it is agreed, that all persons who have any 
interest in confiscated lands, either by debts, marriage 
•ettlemenls, or otherwise, shall meet with no lawful im- 
pediment in the prosecution of their just rights. 

Art. 6. That there shall be no future confiscations 
made, nor any prosecutions commenced against any per- 
son or persons for, or by reason of, the part which he or 
they may have taken tn the present war ; and that no 
person shall, on that account, suffer any future loss or 
damage, either in his person, liberty, or property ; and 
that those who may he in confinement on such chaises, 
at the time of the ratification of the Treaty in America, 
shall be immediately set at liberty, and the prosecutions 
so commenced be discontinued. 

Art. 7. There shall be a firm and perpetual peace 
between his Britannic Majesty and the said States, and 
between the subjects of the one and the citizens of the 
other, wherefore all hostilities, both by sea and land, shall 
from henceforth cease : all prisoners on both sides shall 
be set at liberty ; and his Britannic Majesty shall, with all 
convenient speed, and without causing any destruction, 
or carrying away any negroes or other properly of the 
American inhabitants, withdraw nil his armies, garrisons, 
Uid fieels, from the said United States, and from every 
post, place, and harbor within the same ; leaving in all 
fortiBcations the American artillery that may be therein ; 
•nd shall also order and cause nil archives, records, deeds, 
and papers, belonging to any of the said States, or their 
citizens, which, in the course of tbe war, may bave fal- 
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len into the hands of his officers, to be forthwith restored 
and delivered to the proper States and persons to whom 
they belong. 

Art. 8. The navigation of the river Mississippi, from 
its source to the ocean, shall for ever remain free and 
open to the subjects of Great Britain, and the citizens of 
the United States. 

Art. 9. In case it should so happen that any place or 
territory belonging to Great Britain or to the United 
States, should have been conquered by the arras of either 
from the other, before the arrival of the said Provisioaal 
Articles in America, it is agreed, that the same shall be 
restored without difficulty, and without requiring any com- 
pensation. 

Art. 10. The solemn ratifications of the present Trea- 
ty, expedited in good and due form, shall be exchanged 
between the contracting parties, in the space of six 
months, or sooner if possible, to be computed from the 
day of the signature of the present Treaty. In witness 
whereof, we, the undersigned, their Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary, have, in their name and in virtue of our full powers, 
signed with our hands the present definitive Treaty, and 
caused the seals of our arms to be affixed thereto. Done 
at Paris, this third day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three. 
[L. 8.] D. HARTLEY, 

[L. 8.] JOHN ADAMS, 

[L. 8.] B. FRANKLIN, 

[L. 8.] JOHN JAY. 



AN ORDINANCE 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TERRITORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES NORTHWEST OF THE RIVER OHIO. 

Be it ordained by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, That the said Territory, for the purposes of 
temporary government, be one District ; subject, bowev- 
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er, to be divided into two Districts, as future circumstan- 
ces may, in the opinion of Congress, make it expedient. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid. That the 
estates both of resident and non-resident proprietors in 
the said Territory, dying intestate, shall descend to, and 
be distributed among their children, and the descendants 
of a deceased child, in equal parts ; the descendants of a 
deceased child or grandchild to lake the share of their 
deceased parent in equal parts among them : and where 
there shall be no children or descendants, then in equal 
parts 10 the nest of kin, in equal degree ; and among col- 
laterals, the children of a deceased brother or sister of 
the intestate shall have, in equal parts among them, their 
deceased parents' share ; and there shall, in no case, be 
a distiiKtion between kindred of the whole and half 
blood ; saving in all cases to the widow of the intestate, 
her third part of the real estate for life, and one third 
part of the personal estate ; and this law relative to de- 
aeents and dower, shall remain in full force, until altered 
by the Legislature of the District. And until the Govern- 
or and Judges shall adopt laws as herein after mentioned, 
estates in the said Territory may be devised or bequeath- 
ed by wills in writing, signed and sealed by him or her, 
Iti whom the estate may be, (being of full age,) and at- 
tested by three witnesses ; and real estates may be con- 
veyed by lease and release, or bargain and sale, signed, 
sealed, and delivered, by the person, being of full age, 
in whom the estate may be, and attested by two wimes- 
ses, provided such wills be duly proved, and such con- 
veyances be acknowledged, or the execution thereof duly 
proved, and be recorded within one year after proper 
magistrates, courts, and registers, shall be appointed for 
that purpose ; and personal property may be transferred 
by delivery ; saving, however, to the French and Cana- 
dian inhabitants, and other settlers of the Kaskaskies, 
Saint Vincents, and the neighboring villages, who have 
heretofore professed themselves citizens of Virginia, their 
bws and customs now in force among them, relative to 
the descent and conveyance of property. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That there 
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shall be appainted, from time to timer ^7 Congress, a 
Governor, whose coniriiission shall continue in force for 
the term of tliree years, unless sooner revoked by Con- 
gress : lie shall reside in the District, and have a freehold 
estate therein, in one thousand acres of land, while in tlie 
exercise of his. office. 

There shall be appointed, from time to time, by Con- 
gress, a Secretary, whose commission shall continue in 
iorce for four years, unless sooner revoked ; he shall re- 
side in the Disiricl, and have a freehold estate therein, in 
five hundred acres of land, tvhiJe in the exercise of his 
office ; it shall be his duty to keep and preserve the acts 
and Jans passed by the Legislature, end the public rec- 
ords of the District, and the proceedings of the Governor 
in his executive department ; and transmit authentic cop- 
ies of such acts and proceedings, every six months, to 
the Secretary of Congress : There shall also be appoint- 
ed a court, to consist of three Judges, any two of whom 
to form a court, who shall have a common law jurisdic- 
tion, and reside in the District, and have each therein a 
freehold estate, in five hundred acres of land, while in .the 
exercise of their offices ; and their coromissions shall 
continue in force during good behavior. 

The Governor and Judges, or a majority of them, shall 
adopt and publish in the District, such laws of the origin' 
al Slates, criminal and civil, as may be necessary, and 
best suited to the circumstances of the District, and re- 
port them to Congress, from time to time ; which laws 
shall be in force in the District until the organization of 
the General Assembly therein, unless disapproved of by 
Congress ; but afterwards the Legislature shall have au- 
thority to alter them as they shall think fit. 

The Governor for the time being, shall be command' 
er-in-chief of the militia, appoint and commission all 
officers in the same, below the rank of general officers ; 
all general officers shall he appointed ana commissioned 
by Congress. 

Previous to the organization of the General Assembly, 
the Governor shall appoint such magistrates and other 
civil officers, in each county or township, as he shall find 
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necessary for the preservation of the peace and good or- 
der in the same. After the General Assembly shall be 
oi^anized, the powers and duties of magistrates and other 
civil officers shall be regulated and defined by the said 
asserahly ; but all magistrates and other civil officers, 
not herein otherwise directed, shall, during the continu- 
ance of this temporary government, be appointed by the 
Governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the laws to 
be adopted or made shall have force in all parts of the 
District, and for the execution of process, criminal and 
civil, the Governor shall make proper divisions thereof; 
and he shall proceed from time to time, as circumstances 
may require, to lay out the parts of the District in which 
the Indian titles shall have been extinguished, into coun- 
ties and townships, subject, however, to such alterations 
as may thereafter be made by the Legislature. 

So soon as there shall he five thousand free male in- 
habitants, of full age, in the District, upon giviag proof 
thereof to the Governor, they shall receive authority, with 
lime and place, to elect Representatives from their coun- 
ties or tovmships, to represent them in the G eneral Assem- 
bly ; provided that, for every five hundred free male in- 
habitants, there shall be one Representative, and so on, 
progressively, with the number of free male inbahitants, 
shall the right of representation increase, until the number 
of Representatives shall amount to twenty-five ; after which 
the number and proportion of Representatives shall be reg- 
ulated by the Legislature ; provided, that no person be 
eligible or qualified to act as a Representative, unless he 
shall have been a citizen of one of the United States 
three years, and he a resident in the District, or unless 
he shall have resided in the District three years ; and in 
either case, shall likewise hold in his own right, iu fee 
simple, two hundred acres of land witliin the same ; pro- 
vided also, that a freehold in fifty acres of land in the 
District, having been a citizen of one of the States, and 
being resident in the District, or the like freehold and two 
years residence in the District, shall be necessary to qual- 
ify a man as an elector of a Representative. 
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The Representatives, thus elected, shall serve for the 
term of two years ; and in case of the death of a Repre- 
tativG, or removal from office, the CJovemor shall issue a 
writ to the county or township, for which he was a mem- 
ber, to elect another in his stead, lo serve for the residue 
of the term. 

The General Assembly, or Legislature, shall consist of 
the Governor, Legislative Council, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Lcgtslalivu Council shall consist of five 
members, to continue in office five years, unless sooner 
removed hy Congress ; any three of whom to be a quo- 
rum : and the members of the Council shall be nomi- 
nated and appointed in the following manner, to wit : 
As soon as Representatives shall be elected, the Gover- 
Qor shall appoint a lime and place for them to meet to- 
gether, and when met, they shall nominate ten persons, 
residents in the District, and each possessed of a freefaolfl 
in 6ve hundred acres of laud, and return their names to 
Congress ; five of whom Congress shall appoint and com- 
mission to serve as aforesaid : and whenever a vacancy 
shall happen Ih the Council, by death or removal from 
office, the House of Representatives shall nominate two 
persons, qualiSed as aforesaid, for each vacancy, and 
return their names to Congress ; one of whom Congress 
shall appoint and commission for the residue of the term : 
And every five years, four months at least before the ex- 
piration of the time of service of the members of Council, 
the said House shall nominate ten persons, qualified as 
aforesaid, and return their names to Congress ; five of 
whom Congress shall appoint and commission to serve at 
members ofthe Council five years, unless sooner removed. 
And the Governor, Legislative Council, and House of 
Representatives, shall have auiliority to make laws, in all 
cases, for the good government of the District, not repug- 
nant to the principles and articles in this Ordinance estab- 
lished and declared- And all bills, having passed by a ma- 
jority in the House, and by a majoriiy in the Council, shall 
be referred to the Governor for his assent ; but no tuU 
or legislative act whatever, shall be nf any force without 
his assent. The Governor shall have power to coaveoe, 
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prorogue, and dissolve, ihe General Assembly, when in 
his opinioD it shall be expedient. 

The Governor, Judges, Legislative Council, Secreta- 

S, and such other officers as Congress shall appoint in the 
istrict, shall take an oath or affirmation of fidelitj', and 
of office ; the Governor before the President ofCongress, 
and all other officers before the Governor. As soon as a 
Legislature shall he formed in the District, the Council and 
House assembled, in one room, shall have authority, by 
joint ballot, to elect a Delegate to Congress, who shall 
have a seat in Congress, with a right of debating, but not 
of voting during this temporary government. 

And for extending the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these 
republics, their laws, and constitutions, are erected ; to 
fix and establish those principles as the basis of all laws, 
constitntions, and governments, which forever hereafter 
shall be formed in the said Territory ; to provide, also, for 
the estahlishment of States, and permanent government 
thereb, and for their admission to a share in the Federal 
councils on an equal footing with the original States, at as 
early periods as may be consistent with the general inter- 
est : 

It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority 
aforesaid. That the following Articles shall be considered 
as articles of compact, between the original States and 
the People and States in the said Territory, and forever 
remain unalterable, unless by common consent, to wit : 

Art. 1. No person, demeanmg himself in a peaceable 
and orderly manner, shall ever be molested on account 
of his mode of worship or reli^ous sentiments, in the 
said Territo^. 

Art. 2. The inhabitants of the said-Territory shall al- 
ways be entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and of the trial hy jury ; of a proportionate rep- 
resentation of the people in the Legislature, and of judi- 
cial proceedings according to the course of the common 
law. All persons shall be bailable, unless for capital of- 
fences, where the proof shall be evident, or the presump- 
tion great. All fines shall be moderate ; and no cruel 
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or unusual punishment shall be iaflicted. No man shall 
be deprived of his liberty or property, but by the judge* 
ntent of bis peers, or the law of the land, and should the 
public exigencies make it necessary, for the common 

Ereservation, to take any person's proper^, or to demand 
is particular services, full compeasation shall be made 
for the same. And, in the just preservation of rights and 
property, it b understood and declared, that no law ought 
ever to be made, or have force in the said Territory, 
ihat shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with, or af- 
fect, private contracts or engagements, bona fide, and 
without fraud, previously formed. 

Art. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of man* 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged. The utmost good faith shall always he 
observed towards the Indians ; their lands and property 
shall never he taken from them without their consent ; 
and in their property, rights, and liberty, they never shall 
be invaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars 
authorized by Congress ; but laws founded in JusUce and 
humanity shall, from time to time, be made, for preven- 
ting wrongs being done to them, and for preserving peace 
and friendship with them. 

Art. 4. The said Territory, and the States which may 
be formed therein, shall forever remain a part of this 
Confederacy of the United States of America, subject to 
the articles of CoofederatioQ, and to such alterations 
therein as shall be constitutionally made ; and to all the 
acts and ordinances of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, conformable thereto. The inhabitants and set- 
tiers in the said Territory shall be subject to pay a part 
of the Federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, and 
a proportional part of the expenses of government, to he 
apportioned on them by Congress, accordmg to the same 
common rule and measure by which apportionments 
thereof shall be made on the other States ; and the taxes 
for paying their proportion, shall be laid and levied by 
the authority and direction of the Legislatures of the Dis- 
trict or Districts, or new Slates, as in the original States, 
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within (be time agreed upon by the Uniied States in Cod- 
gresa aisembled. The Legislatures of those Diairicts, 
or new States, shall never interfere witb the primary dis- 
posal of the soil by the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, nor with any regulationa CongreEs may find neces- 
sary, for securing the title in such soil, to the bona fide pur- 
chasers. No tax shall be imposed on lands the property 
of the United States ; and in no case shall non-resident 
proprietors be taxed higher than resideitts. Tlie navi- 
gable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Law- 
rence, and the carrying places between the same, shall 
be common highways, and forever free, as well to the 
ibhabitants of the said Territory, as to tlie citizens of tbe 
United States, and those of any other Slates that may be 
admitted into the Confederacy, without any lax, impost, 
or duly therefor. 

Atir. 5. There shall be formed in the said Territory, 
not less than three, nor more than five States ; and die 
boundaries of the States, as soon as Virginia shall alter 
her act of cession, and consent lo the same, shall become 
fixed and established as follows, to wit : the western 
State in the said Territory, shall be bounded by the Mis- 
sissippi, the Ohio, and Wabash rivers ; a direct line 
drawn from the Wabash and Post Vincents, due north, 
to the Territorial line between the United Slates and Can- 
ada ; and by the said Territorial line lo the lake of tbe 
Woods and Mississippi. Tiie middle Stales shall be 
bounded by the said direct line, the Wabash, from Post 
^Vincents to the Ohio, by the Ohio, by a direct line drawn 
due north from the mouth of the Great Miami to the said 
Territorial line, and by the said Territorial line. The 
eastern State shall be bounded by the last mentioned direct 
line, the Ohio, Pennsylvenia, and the said Territorial line: 
provided however, and it is further understood and declar- 
ed, that the boundaries of these three States sliall be sub- 
ject so far to be altered, that, if Congress shall hereafter 
find it expedient, they shall have authority to form one or 
two Statesinlhat part of the said Territory which lies norlb 
of an east and west line drawn through the southerly bend 
or extreme of lake Michigan. And whenever any of ths 
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said States shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants there- 
in, such State shall be admitted, by its delegates, into the 
Congress of the United States, on an equal footing with tbe 
original States, in all respects whatever ; and shall he at 
liberty to form a permanent Constitution and State gov 
emment ; provided the Constitution and government, so 
to be formed, shall be republican, and in conformity to 
the principles contained in these Articles ; and, so far as 
it can be consistent with the general interest of the Con- 
federacy, such admission shall be allowed at an earlier 
period, and when there may be a less number of free in- 
habitants in the State than sixty thousand. 

Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes, whereof the parly shall have been 
duly convicted : provided always, that any person escap- 
ing into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
ckimed in any one of the original States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid. 

Be it ordained by tbe authority aforesaid, That tbe 
resolutions of the 23d of April, 1784, relative to the 
subject of this Ordinance, be, and the same are hereby 
repealed and declared nuU and void. Done, &c. 

29 xiii. 
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A fortiori, lilerallj, fm the BtcoDger grooDi), or raugn. 

AlUgianct, the tie, or dat;, which tundi the aabject or citizBD or a. 
Slate to aid and aasiBt the Stale, or SoTereigDty, in retani for (he 
prataction a£)rded bj the latter. It import!, therefore, the obliga- 
tion of a Bubject, or utizeo, to be faithful to the State. 

Jmia*tador, a pablic minister, of the highest grade, sent abroad by t, 
■overeign itale, or prince, to Iranaact pablic bnsioeas with a foreign 
goTemment, in behalf of bia own- There are three grsdea of foreign 
miniatera. (1.) Ambaiiadora, nho have the highest rank and priit- 
legee, and who represent, perwinally, thur aovereign. (2.) Minititrs 
PUnipottrUiary, who have full powers to act for their aovereign or 
conntry. (8.) JtfiniiUrt RuidenI, who generHlIy poaseaa, or may 
poaseaa, the aame powers, bat bold a ■aboidlnale rank to Hiaiaters 
PlenipoteDtiuj. Tbe explanation of the pecaliar righla snd daliea 
of each claas be looga, properly, to a treatise on tbe law of nationa. 

Arrtit, the seizure and detention of the person of a party, by a poblic 
officer, nnder a writ or proceas from some coort or magistrate. 
Thus, when a sheriff takes a man in costody, under a writ, we any, 
the aheiiff arrests him, or be is nnder arrest, 

Arreit ofjudgentnt, an order of a conrt, directing that no jndgemeat 
be rendered in acaae, from an error of law in the proceedings. 

Arlicltt of Conf^tralvm, the form of a general govemnient, adopted 
by tbe States, daring tbe Revelation, for their nnioa. It was framed 
by the Cootinental Congress, in 1TT8 ; and was finally adopted, by 
all tbe Stntes, in 1T81, and remained in force ontil the preaentCon- 
stitation of tbe United Suiea was adopted, in ITS8. The articles 
will be found, at large, in the Appendix to this Volume, pp. 279 — 
289. 

A^iTt Droit, in the ri^ of another, and not in one's own personal 
tighL Thus, an adminiatrator or eiecator, who collects a debt die 
to the estate of the deceased party, receives it not oo his personal 
aecoont, but in tbe right, or as repreaentative, of another. 

Sail, a peraon, who heoomes surety for another's appearance in a 
court of justice, to answer to acme civil soit, or crimbol accusa- 
tion i and usually, also, that he sball abide the judgement of the 
eoart thereon. 
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Bill. Tb» word ha> VBrioni aenae», according to (he (hings, to wlueh 
it u applied. Il may be generall}' defined, to be a formal, nriuen 
ImtramenL Whea ne epeak atn Bill berore a Legislature, tre mean, 
a Wcittea iDatrnmenl, cantaiDing a prapoaed Law, drawn np Id (be 
proper form. Wben the Bill ia said to be paiged by the Legiilalare, 
ne mean, tbat it hat received the final aasetit of the LegiiUlure. 
Wben the Gill ia paaied, and Ib approved by the Eiecolive, or oth- 
triae becomei b Law, ne call it an Act, or Statute. 

BUI ^ Crtdil, a written lailrnnient, which cODlaina a promise or 
Bgreemeal of the State to pay or allow a certain mm of money to 
the bearer or holder tbereof. It is iaaued on the credit of the State, 
and is designed to ciroulate as currency. 

Bill of Rights, a written lustruineal, containing a public declsration 
of certain general rights of the people, which are held fundameata] 
to tbeir security and protection. 

BilUfoT Taiting Jleeenue. These are written InstrameniB, contaio- 
ing laws proposed to be passed by the LegislalDre, to create a reve- 
nue, or iocome, to the Governmeol ; sncb as a Bill to lay and collect 
a tai, or daty, on hoases, or lands, or goods. 

Bona jidt, a phrase borrowed from the Latin language, and literally 
meaning, " in good faith." We commonly apply il to a peraon, who 
acta honeBlly and canscien lion sly \a doing any Ibing, withont ent- 
pecting or knowing it to be wrong. 

B^lomry Bond, literally, a Bond given by a master or owner of a 
ship, or other vessel, pledging the bottom of the vessel, that is, the 
vessel itself, for the repayment of money borrowed upon the credit 
of the vessel, and payable upon the contmgency, that the vessel per- 
forms the voyage epecitied in the bond. ■ 

Cabinet, bd ahbrevisled expression for Cabinet Council, meaning the 
Miuisters of the Stale, or Heads of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, who are convened by the Eieculive Magistrate, to asalsl and 
advise him in the Government. Thua, in the United States, we 
my, the Heads of the DeparlmenlB of Slate, of War, of (he ^Treu- 
Dry, of the Navy, of the Post Office, and of the Law, (the Attorney 
General,) constitute the Cabinet, that is, they are the private confi- 
dential advisers and council of the Prealdenl. 

Ctuio Boaorvm, literally, a Cession or Transfer of the Goods or Prop- 
erty of a parly. Il is a phrase derived from the Roman or civil 
law, and means, thai a debtor has made a cession, or assignment, of 
his properly, for the benefit of hia creditors. 

CliaTttr. In a general sense, this word mesna any written Instrument 
conferring rignls or creating obligations, from the Latin word cAarta, 
paper or parchment, on which aomething ia written. But, in legal lan- 
guage, a Charier usually means a written Inatrument, or grant, under 
Uie public seal of the Government, conferring certain rights, privi- 
leges, aad authorities, of a public nature, upon certain citizena or 
snbJBcts. Such were the original Charters of Goveroment, granted 
by the Crano (O the American Colnniea. 

Commiisian, a written Dncument, signed by the Eliecniive, or otbei' 
proper officer of the Government, conferring an anlbortty. or appoint- 
ment (0 office, on some peraoa. Commissian* to public officaiii 
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nppomted by (he Prmi^nl of lbs United Statei, are elgned bj the 
F^ideol, uid hive the great seal of the UDited State* annexed 
thereto. To commiation , is to give orgrut Boch comminBion to the 
propor paTtj. 

ConftdeTotion, Artieltt o^, see ArtieUt tf Conftdtratiim. 

ConiuC, B CDmiDercial Agent of the Goveninient, appoiMed and raai- 
dent in a forei^ conatiy, to attend to tb« comniereial righti «nd 
privilegea of bu own conaliy, and ita cituteaB, ia each foreign 
conntrj'. 

Continental Congritt, the general appellBtion of the general Congma 
or Legialalnre, in which all [be Ststeg of the Union were repreaast- 
ed, by their Delegatea, during the American Revolntion. It ivaa 
called ' Continental,' a> being for the whole of the Comment of 
America, embraced within the limits of the United StHteB.in eontra- 
diMutctioQ to a Prorincial Congresi, which wae the LegiilaliTe Body 
ofa single Stale, Colony, or Province, of the Union. 

Conneyance, a transfer, in writing, by one person to auo^er, of his 
right and title to land or other property. It is nsnally by an Instrn- 
oient under the seal of the person making tbe traasfer. 

Copyright, the right of an Anther to the ei^DBtve pablication and aile 
of^hii works, for the period, which ia prescribed by law for iti con- 
tinnanee, npon h'u complying witfi tbe r«qnui(sa of law, in order to 
■ecnre the same. 

(Tr*lDn. Thiaword is naed as eqniTalent to King, Sovereign, or reigD- 
uig Monarch. Thns, we say, indifTcrenlly, such a. grant was made 
hj, or anch a power exists in, the Crown, the Eing, or the Sov- 

Btclaraiion of Independenc*, the Act by which the United States 
severed their conoexion with the British Crown. It may be (band , 
at length, in the Appendix to this Volume, pp. 3Te — 279. 

Declaration <:f Rightt, of the Continental Congress, a. declaration, 
pnbliahed October 14, 17T4, and which may be found, at length, in 
tbe Appendix to this Volatne, pp. 271 — 274. 

Defendanl, the person agRinst whom any suit is brought ; bnt, in a 
more limited sense, it means the peraon, against whom any suit is 
brought, who appears in conrt to defend, or contest, the snit. 

Duty on Tonnage, a tax laid on ahips and veesela, hi proportion to 
their tonnage ; aa, for example, a tax of all cente a ton on the ton- 
nage of every American ship, or a lax offlily cents a ton on tbal of 
every foreign ahip, arriving in the porta of tbe Unhed States. 

Kmbargo, a restraint, or delainment, of ships end vessels, from sailing 
ont ofport, imposed by the anlborily of the Government Itisnsn- 
aily imposed for temporary pDrposea, in contemplation of war, or on 
account of some immediate and impending pnblic danger. 

Eqtiity, This word is commonly used aa equivalent to nalninl jos- 
tice, in contradistinction to strict Law. In tbe Law, it is used, to 
expreai tbe jnrisdiclion, which belonga to Conrtsof Eqoity, to enforce 
rights and remedy wrongs, in favor of parties ; which rights and 
wronga Contts of common Law have no authority to enforce or re- 

JMob, the right end interest, wbieh a man has ui property. Stai 
29* 
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Kdai* M the r^it ui4 iatamt, which a man bu id tuid, or odier 
thiagt of B klodrcid and penoanent lutoie ; mcb, for example, aa u 
interat in a mill, in a waterfall, or ia a privule way. Pertonal 
Eitatt ia the right or intereit, which a man hai in goods, merchan- 
diMi, asd other moTible propeitf , or debU and credita. 

JSdqpfJcI ii, in Law, the Mopping, or precluding, or praTeuting, a man 
from leltmg np any ftct, or previoua act, to contradict oi invalidate, 
whal he bu lince done oradmilted. Thas, if a man makea a con- 
vejance, by deed, of land, stating therein Ibat he has a good title 
thereto, he ahall be estopped to deny that ha had anj title. 

Eicitt. This word ordinarily means a tai, or duty, laid upon aome 
commodity or tiling naed, or mannfaclared, or aold, in a cannt^. 
Tbna, a tax laid npon all coacbea naed, or apon all spirita mannfiw- 
inred, or upon all goodi sold at anction, in a conntry, is called an 
excise. It is commonly Dsed in contiadislinction to " impons," tho 
latter word bung applied to taxes levied on goods upon their inl' 
portation from a foreign coimlry, whereaa eicises are taies on tfaii^ 
already in Ibe country, or to bs sold or mannfactared there, and are 
therefore commonly called " internal taxes." 

Sx post facto, literally, after tbe act is done. The phiaae is nsnally 
applied to laws passed to panish an act aa a crime, when it was not 
ao at the time, when the act was done. Hence such laws are called 
Ex pott facto laws. 

many. This word was originally applied to crimes, which the com- 
mon law ponished by a forfeiture of tbe lands and goods of the ot- 
fender, it he ing supposed to be derived from the feudal law, in which 
"fee" signified the fief, feud, or estate of the tenant, and " loR," 
which signified price or value. It is now commonly npplied to de- 
aignate snch Crimea as are punished capitally, that is, by death. 

FVanchiie, a, right or privilege, granted by the King or Government 
to one or more persona, which does not belong to subjects or citi- 
zens generally ; and which Cannot properly be exercised by them, 
witbcnt such granL Thus, to he and act as a corporation, is a fran- 
chise. 

Oeneral Ittuc, a law phrase, signifying a general denial, by the De- 
fendant in a snit, of all the charges made by the FUintilT, in his 
written statements, or atlegalions, (commonly called a declaration,) 
against the Defendant, for which the suit is bronght. Thns, if aa 
action is bronght by A against B, for an assault and battery of A, 
and B pleads, that he is not guilty, this is called tbe general issue ; 
that ia, the Defendant denies the whole matter charged against him. 
The Reply of the Plainliff, petting the matter of fact on trial, by the 
Jnry, is called joining the issue. So, where a party, chained with 
a crime, pleads not guilty, that is the general issue. 

Orantee, the person to whom a grant is made. The person , who 
makes tbe grant, is called Ibe Grantor. 

Habeas Corpus, literally. Have yon the Body. Tbe phrase designates 
the most emphatic words of a writ, issued by a Jndge or Court, 
commanding a peraon, who has another in cnetody, or in imprison- 
ment, to have his body (Habeas Corpus) before the Judge orCooit, 
at a particnlar time and place, and to state tbe caose of tus imprison- 
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mem. The pcraon, wbslher & ahsriF, gaoler, or other peraon, ii 
boond to produce the btxlj of the priaoper il the lime and place Rp- 
poialed ; and, if tbe priaaaer ia illegallj or improperlj ia cnstodf. 
tbe Jadge or Conrt nill diicharge him. Hence it ia deemed (he 
great aecnnty of tbe peraonsl libeitj of the cilizeD ngainal oppreiaioD 
and illegal confinemenL 

Iiiipeachmoii, in a juridical aeiue, is a nritten, formal accaaation of a 
pBraOD, aa being gailt; of lome poblic offence or miideiaeanor. 
Wben the cliargea egainit him are gpecially described and aet forth 
in writing, they are called Articleg of Impeaebment. When, for 
example, the Hoiae of Repreaeotatives of the United Slatei prefen 
or aflera to tbe Senate written charges, againit anj public officer, ai 
being guilt; of high crimes and miademeanora, on which il reqnhea 
him to be pat npon trial, it ia called an ImpeachmeoL 

la Capiie, literally, in chief, or of the head. Tenanla in capilt, are 
thoae lenanta of laud, who bold them directly, or immediately, from 
and ander the King, by hia gstl or grant, in contradiatinction to per- 
aona who hold by the grant of, or under, other peraona. 

Indictmtnt ia a formal written accaaation, b; a Grand Jury, charging 
a peraon to be guilty of a particular crime or miademeanor, which ia 
particnlarly deacribed and aet forth in the indictment. 

Ii^anunu crime. This phrase meana, in common language, a crime, 
which is attended with infamy. In Law, it ia dbubII; applied to anch 
groas, or atrocious Crimea, aa invoice deep moral turpitBde and dis- 

Injitnction, the name of a writ or procesa, nhich enjoina or commands 
a man to do or not to do a particular act or thing ; and ia a common 
procesa iaaued by Conrla of Equity, in proper cases. An injunction 
of a judgement is an order to (he party, who baa obtamed a judge- 
ment in a auit, not to enforce that judgement by an eiecaUon, or 
otherwiae. 

fruoiveacy, an mabilily of a debtor to pay all hia debts. Intolntnt 
lava are auch as are made for the relief of debtors unable to pay all 
tbeir debts. 

Ipto facto, Iherally, by thia Tory act. It means, that a certain reault 
immediately follows from that act. Thus, we saj, if a man conveys 
his eatale to another, he ceases, ipio facto, (by this very act,) to be 
tbe owner thereof. 

Jart Belli, literally, by the law or right of war. 

Juritprndenct ia, properly speaking, the Science of the Law, in which 
aenae, it includea all tbe principles and doctrines of the Law. Tbe 
word is sometimea used in a more limited sense, and means only the 
eipoaitions and interpretations of the Law, by Jndicial Tribnnals. 

Jury, a body composed of twelve men, selected to try questions of 
fact in civil and criminal suits, and who are under oath Or soleniB 
aDirmatiou, to decide the facta truly and faithfully, according to the 
evidence laid before them. The paints, which they are to try, are 
generally founded upon tbe written allegatioua of the parties, (called 
the pleadioga,) and the points, on which the partica require iheirde- 
cisiOD, are called the ittuas, and the deciaiona on those points made 
by the jury, after hearing the case, ars called their verdict, or find. 
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' ■BoribB(ralh«rdMfiet& Tht jvtj ht tha trial o! ea'am* a »oat- 
linwa called lbs petit, (or nuall,) or frowrnjury, (that U, a, jnrjta 
trj' qaMliaw of bet, wbicb are tnTocMd ot deiued between tbe 
pwtiM.) 

Aa^, GrB«rf, K body eompoaed of not Ibm thn twelTe,nor more than 
Iwentf-thrsa men, who, nnder oath, hear tbe proof of an]' partienlar 
exinw, or oSeaea, wilb which anj person is ebu^ed, and if they 
balwTe him foilty on tb* eTideoee, ihej prMent an indictniMii agaiiut 

L«i*, Civil. TIm phrase, " ciTil hw," sometimes mean* the law, 
which reapee ts the prirate r^hli and propeity of persoiu, in oontradis- 
tinetioil to eriminsl law, which respects pnblie oSencei. Sametimai, 
it mnnni tbe Roman Law, which is commonlj called the civil law. 
SometiiiiBB, civil law is oaed in eontntdialinclion to military law, tbe 
latter being applicable only to penons in the milhaiy or naval lervice. 

Lma, Common. The phraie, " common law," UnBed, ioEDgUod, 
tA axpreM all tbe doetrines and princiiriei of Law, which are recog- 
nisnd and enforced in its jarispradence, and are not fonnded upon 
Miy pontin eiisting act or statnte of Parliament. It consiata of all 
tbe |Ui««tl eostoma and Dsages, trhicb regulate tbe rightg of proper- 
ty, Mtd all lluMe general pnDciplea of jaatice and iacerpretation, 
which are acted npon in Conits of Justice, and all those remediea, 
which are applied for the redress of wrongs, which cannot be traced 
np Ui any positive ael or atatote. The phrase, " common law," 
is sometimee need to diatingaiah the English law from the Roman, 
which ia commonly called the " civil law ;" and eomelimes merely 
to eipreaa, that il is the law applicable, in common to the whole 
kingdom. The common Law of each of the American Statea is 
that portion of the English common Law, which has been adopted bj 
Ibe panknlar State, in conneiioa with its own pecaliar and aettled 
■isigea and cnaloma, and which ia not preacribed by any act or statute 
of £e 8tat« Legialatare. 

Z^u, Camtiltitional. Coutitntional Law is that branch of tbe Law, 
which retatea to the eipositian and interpretation of the ConatitatiaD 
ofthe Slate or Nation. 

Lata, Mtrchant. That branch of ibe Lanaof a State or Nation, which 
treata of rigbta, daliea, contracts, &c., respecting trade, and com- 
merce, and navigation, and shipping, uid sales, and insnrance, and 
bills oraicbange, and promiaaoiy notes, &c. J[c. 

Lain, Municipal. Mnnicipal Law means the law of a partienlar com- 
manily, State, or Nation, in eontnidigtinction to the law of foreign 
commnnitiea, Stales, or Nations. 

Law of JValioni. The Law of Nations is properly thai, which regn- 
lates the rights and dntiee of Naliooa, in respect to each other, and 
the respective sabjecta and citizens thereof. That btanch, which 
respects Ibe rights and interconrse of the Nations, in their sovereign 
capacities, is oAen called pnblic international law ; thai, which re- 
speclsthe private rights and ioRrconrse ofthe reapeetire subjects and 
cilizens thereof, is called private international law. 

Lam, Intolttnl. Laws made respecting debtors, who are nnable to 
pay their debta, and dislribnling theii propertr among their creditors. 
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Lava, iTupectiOH. Inapection Uwi ire inch lam as are made bj k 
puticDlai State, to aieertain and Gi tha qnslity, character, tod rela- 
tire value, of it* own prodacla or maDDraetares. - In order to aicer- 
lain these facta, the producta oi nunnfacttires are exnmuied, or io- 
■pected, by skilful peraOiiH, who are often called ioapectora ; ae, Ibr 
enmple, iDspeclora of prarieiona, iDBpeclara of floor, laBpeelan of 
ashea, &c. 

Letltrt of Marqut and Sepriial. These are letters nnder aeal, or 
commiisions, granted by a gorerameat to one or more of ita citizen*, 
10 make seizure or leprisal of ihe property of an enemj, or of per- 
•one, who belong to another govemmeDl, which govemnient has re- 
fased to do jnstice lo the cilizene of the conntrj granting the letters 
of marqae and reprisal. 

Magna Charla, or Magna Carta, lilerallf , the Great Charter. This 
name is given to a formal wrilteacharter, granted by King John, and 
confirmed by King Henry III., of England, which aoleinnly recog- 
niaed and HecDred certain ennrnerated rights, privileges, and liberties, 
as belonging (o the people of England, which have ever since con- 
stitnted a fandamental pan of the conatitntion or governnient of 
England. Among other important rtghle, it secnred the right of a 
trial by jarj in civil and criminal cases, and Ihe right of the subject 
to the free enjoyment ofhia life, his liberty, and his property, nn- 
le«B declared forfeited by the judgement of hia peeie, (a jury,) or 
by the Law of (ha land. Several of ita provisions constitute a part 
of the Bill of Eights set forth in oar present State arid National Con- 



MalveriatUmt in Offlct. This phrase ia appliedto official misdemean- 
ors, COTraplions, extortions, and other wrongfal conduct, by public 
officers. 

Mandamni, litenilly, " we command." This ia a writ iasaed by a 
Court of Jns^e to some Corporation, pnblic officer, or other peraon, 
commanding them' lo do some particular thing, therein apecified, 
which appertaina to their office or duly. It is called a Mandamus, 
from this word being in the original writ, which was formerly in 
Latin. 

Material Mtn. Those persons are called, in Admiralty Courla, ma- 
terial men, who supply ships with provisions, or equipments, or other 
ODtGlB, or furnish materiala for repairs, and make ^e repairs on ships. 

Mant Proceii, literally, intermediate process, as conlradiatingnisbed 
fhim final process, in any auil. In stiictneaa, Ihe writ first issued, 
to bring a party before a conrt, in a suit, ia called original process ; 
the writ of execution, which issues lo enforce the judgement In the 
suit, is called the final proceaa ; and all other process or writs, is- 
sued in thai suit, are maaae process. Bat, in America, mesne pro- 
cess is ordinarily used to describe all process issued in a suit, which 
i> not final process. 



Ordinance o/*lT8T, for the settlement and government of the North- 
western Territory of the United Stales, may be found, at length, in 
the Appendix lo this Voluow, pp. SSS — 887. 
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TwrlitmnL Tbi* w Dm ■ppalkiint), b; which tha Lwiiktan trf* 
Gr«U BiiUin ii ordinarily dmigiuUd. Il is compwod of the Honsa 
of Lorda, and Haue <^ Commona. 

Pattnt, an abbrsTiaUd eipreaaioii, aignifying tettera-patent, or open 
latteiB, or gnata of Ibe govemvaal. aoder (he f real seal tbocof, 
graotina aome right, pniiloge, or propwtj, to a penoa. who ig thence 
Billed the Pateolee. Thu, the govetnment granta the pnblic laoda, 
by apatant, to the pnrcbaier. So, a cop;4ight in a book, or an ei- 
clMiie tight to an invoitioii, it grantod by a pateoL When the 
word patent u ued in convsnatian, it ordinaiUj is limited to a pa- 
tent-right for an iovantiaa. 

Pattiiim. The putj, who ia the giwit«a of a patent from the goTom- 

Ptm. Pe«n, otdinaiilj, meana the nolulilj of Great Britaio, who 
have a aaat is the Hoaae of Lorda. Tfaej are called peers, from the 
Lalu wotd, partt, eqaaU. Bst the word ia alao oaed to aignil^, 
tka pare*, or jarTineD, who are enlided to try qaeaticHa of &et n 
utU aitd erimiDal eaies. The trial by jarj ii therefore oAen oailed 
a trial bj hia (the defendant'!) paera. 

Ptrmmal EOaU. See Eitutt. 

Plaintiff, tlx Fai^ri who bringe a init egaint another, for redreea of 
aone private wtou or bieacb of contracL He ia ao called, be- 
eanae he makee a pkint ei complaiM agiinat the wrongdoer. 

Pica, tka wiillea defence of the Defendaiit in ny nil, Bi Senki or 
avoidaaee of the auut«r ehotgad by the Plaiatifi' in that iiA against 

PUa, Sptciid. Itiaaapecialjaatificationore»:iue, aetfatAinwriting 
by the Defendant in a antt, wiuch bsra or deitroya the Plain^Fa right 
in that nit. It is nsed in contrBdistinclion, generally, to die pninal 
iaaaa. A jaatifiealion admita the act efairged by the Plamtif'to be 
done or omitted, and Jaatifiea&o Defendant in loch set oromiaMOD. 
Whereaa tha general iaaae aamllj deaiei, that the act baa ever bean 
done Of omitted. 

Ptaraliiii (f Vottt, A person is said to hare a pluiiality of volas. who 
bu more Totea than any other single candidate for the same office. 
A pefMa is aaid to have a majonty of mas, who hs* a larger nvm- 
ber than all the other candidateBhaTo, adding all their voles together. 

Primdjatii means, literally, apon tbe first view or appeamnce. It 
ia oommonlj applied to cases of evidence or premmptioD , where tbe 
meaiuDg ia, that the eridenoa or presnmption is to be taken lo be 
asfficioDt to prove certain facts, until other evideace or prwnmptioas 
are inttodaced to omtrol it. 

PrtDHi Xiitrfiea, or Gaol Limili. To every paUio gaol or prison, 
there are owtain limited spaees, or local limits, «ntside of tbe walls 
of the gaol or prison, within whi^ penona inqiriaoned fbr debts are 
entitled to reaido, or be, opon complying with die oonditions and a«- 
oarittesreqairedtobegiven.thattbey wOlconimitBoescape. "naae 
limits, or libertiet, are commonly called the gaol or priaon limili or 
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OMior, ii ■ priTj aoder tb« bttn. An •leoBtor !■ s privy nnderhia 
inlMtBle. A pDrehaaer ii a prir; id estate fiom the aetler. 

Proeiu of Law, Proceu meaiu the writi and other compakiTe writ- 
tSD orders, iraoed in mj cWil or criiniiial cue, to compel the appear' 
■see of spautyor wiineH, OT to enforce obedieDcetothe jadgenenl, 
or other order of a court arJDatiae. 

fropertg in Contingtitcy, ii propertj, to which there ia no abiolnle 
right or title in a party, bnt ita Teatiag in him ir dependent upon a 
fntnre nncettain e>enL Thni, a legacyto ■ man, who is onder age, 
if he arrives at twentj-one ;ean, is property in contingency. 

PToprittary, This phiue ia equivalent to owner or proprietor. Bnt 
it ii nanally limited to persona, who posaeas a right to territorj, with 
■he powera of government therein. ThnB.Penn woa called the Pro- 
prietary orPeniiaylvania,and Lord Baltimore, of Maryland; becaaaa, 
by grants from die King of England, not only (he terriloiy of ihoae 
Colonies, bnt the right of governing tbem , was vested in them . 

Pro Icnffora, Itlwally, for a time. It meana, Ibal a person is not the 
regolOT officer holding an office, but one holding it for a short and 
meertab {wrbd. Thna, the Vice Preaident of tbe United Stales 'a 
the regnlar President of ttie Senate ; bnt, in hia absence, the Senate 
may appoint a President, firii Umport, to peifoim hia dnties. 

Provincial Congrtt, see Conti'M'iUal Congrut. 

RaU BttaU, tee EtIaU. 

Record* of a Court. These sre the written memorials of the trans- 
aotions of aoonrt of justice, drown up in fonn by ita regnlar officers, 
and ityled records, becnose the acts and doinga of the Conrt are 
therein recorded folty and truly, ao as to ba received aa abaolntely 

RtpliciOitnt ta the written reply of the Plaintiff in a snit, to the plea 
pnt in by the Defendant in the same anit. Ita ttne object is, to deny 
or destroy the validity of the plea, as a bar to the snit. 

JIcpn'aM. When a criminal haa been condemned, by the sentence of 
a ennil of jaatice, to anllBr a particnlar pnnishment at a particular 
lime, and the eiecntion of that sentence ia postponed, snspended, or 
withdrawn, for an interval of time, by tbe proper anthority, it ia cal' 
led a reprieve ; from rtprtndrt, to lake back. 

R^ytrn-Day of Proettt. Whanever a writ or process is issned hy.a 
oonrt of jnstiee, to an officer, or other person, to be by himeiecnied, 
according to the command therein atated, it maolly contains n fixed 
time, when the c^cer ta to make arMnmof^t writer proceas, with 
a written atatement of his acta or proceedings done nnder it. That 
tinw ia the retam-day ; and that written atatemsBt is (eehnicslly cal- 
led his Return. 

Rigiii, Potieitorg, A man, who ia in posseaaioo of property, having a 
right to possess it, ia said to hare s poaaeasory right Tbos, a man. 
Who hires a borse and chaiee fora jonrnev, baa a poasesaory right to 
the horas and chaise for chat jonmey, althongh the peraon, who lets 
them, is the general owner. Bo a man in possession of land, as a 
leusnt, has a possessory right in tbe land, although it is owned by 
his landlord. 

Sergtant-at-^Sruu. Tbe name of the officer of a legislative body, who 
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Soeagt, ■ word of fendal otigill, and, in that lyitemithe lennrs, b; 
nUeb a dum iioldi landii i* lo reodei tberefor >ome oerlain and de~ 
re of Unda bj nneertam 
. _ . ._ a obliged to render sach 

■a the grantor might, from tiino lo time, reqaire of him. Free 
Soeagt ia a tanaro by certain and honorable aerviee. 

Slaatp Act Ad act or atalnte, which requires cartain papera and 
enmnerated docameota to be stamped with a alamp bj the govern' 
ment, before thej have anj Taliditj ; and impoiea a certain tax tt 
dntj for the ilamping anchpapen or docnmenta. Thus, if the gov- 
erumeal ahouU declare, thai everj deed or promiaaorj note ahonid 
bo written on paper aUmped by the goienimeni, and require the 
part; to paf a filed Bum or tax for SDch stamped paper, the Act or 
I^w, making such proiiaions, wonld be catled a Stamp Act. 

Stand itUed. A man ii said to stand seised of land, who is in poasea- 
uonof it nndeia claim or title to it, either in fbe, or, at least, for life. 

Statt IHati are trials for Crimea or offences in Conrta of joitice. 
Tbaj aie called State triala, becanae the State or GoTomment proae- 
ontea the anil or indictment. 

StatuU. An act or law, passed by a I^gialotnre. It is called a 
Statute, from Slututvm, a thing ordered or appointed bj the L^ia- 

SatvU of LtfRi'lotiont. A statute or law, which limits the time with' 
in which a sait oi action maj be broaght in a conrt ofjaitice. Snch 
atatnlaa eiial in every State in the Union. 

Satt of Ijob ia the remedy, which a person, aggriaved by any wrong 
done to him, aeeka, in a conrt of law, for rmfress of the wrong. 

TstWMigt Duty is a tax or duty laid by the Legislatare, or other com' 
petent anthorily, npon ships or vessels, in proportion lo their tonnage. 

Tort ia a wrong or injoiy done by one man to anotber, or to hie prop- 
erty or ri^ta. It inotndes all Ireepaases i bat ia a word of largat 
aigniGcation. 

Treaty of Peaci, o/* 1T8B, ia the treaty made between Great Brilain 
and the American States, by which Great Britain acknowledged onr 
Independence, and anrrendered her claims lo oar Territory. It 
cloaed the War for our Independence ; and will befonnd in the Ap- 
pendix to the praient Volome, pp. 824 — 829. 

Trttpatt ia a wrong or injury done by one man to another, or to hia 
property or ri^ta. When the word ia nsed, alone, it means aome 
wrong done by violence, or force, er some illegal act. Thus, if a 
man onlawfnlly etrihea (mother, or unlawfully takea paaaesaion of 
the land or goods of another, he ia said to be guilty of a trespass. 

F. is often put for temi, or sgainal. Thus, a suit is said to be by 

>T orally. Tbns, irt>en a 
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Warrant u a written, aeiled order, cammnnd, or writ, reqairing and 
■nthDriziDg sn officer or otber person lo da a particular ad. It is 
lunall/ applied to the procsu, b; which criminals iie arreated tor 



Writ of Error a a writ, which antboriiea a Conrt of jurtice to bring 
■ record before it, either of the kbdib court, or of another conrt, in 
order to examine and decide, whether there ia anj error of law in 
the jadgement, or other proceedingi in that record ; and, if there be. 

Writ of Habeat Corput, ace Haita* Corptu, 

30 ZIIl. 
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Abaent memben of CODgreai, 
compelled to Btlend, 90 ,91,292. 

Absolue goveramenu, the poW' 
en of, 46. 

Aeconnt of the receipt! and eipen- 
dilnree of lii pnblic monej, to 
be pnblMhed, 144, 146, 296. 

Aeciustiaa, aelf, crimiiuili not 
bound to, 230, 2S3, 804. 

AccQied , in ease* of impeicbiDeDt, 
86. PriTilegM to the, 280- 
284, 804. Not boond lo teati- 
fj a^inat thenuelTes, 230, 288, 



S04. 






sftiiiul the, 281, 2S5, 304. 
CdiuubI for, 231, 236, 304. 
CanfeBgiona of, 241. 

Acta, pnblic, of the Slatea, faith to 
be givou to, 186, 801. 

Adama, John, Vice-Freudeni of 
the United SCatea, 84. Varioaa 
offices held bj, 326. Hinittei 
PleDipoteatisrj for the coDclnd- 
ing and aigning the Definitive 
'nieatf of Peace, between the 
Unked States of AmeiioB and 
hia BritaDoio Hajeat;, in ITSS, 
SIB, S29. 

Adjaomnieiit of Congreaa, 02, 
292. Billa not approied bj (he 
Freaidenl at the time of, 98, 
100, 293. 

Admiraltjr and maritime jarisdic- 
tion , jnriadictioD of the Supreme 
Coart in caaea of, 186, 187, 
194, 196, 221, 800. 

AdmiaaioQ of Neir Slates into the 
Union, 137, 801, 807. 

AffimMtion, anbatitution of, for 
oatb, 262, 298, 808. 

Age, of Bepreaentatiree, B4, 78, 



289. Of Senalon, 73, 291. 
Of Preaidenl and Vice-Pteai- 
dent, 167, 298. 

Agreementa between States, for- 
bidden, 166 ,296. S'ee Alliance!. 

Alexandria, meeting of commia- 
■ionera at. In 1786, 38. 

Aliena, inita by and agakDat, in the 
eoDTta of the United States, 
211, 800. See Porei^ers. 

Alliances, Stales forbidden lo 
make, 146, 296. Washington, 
on domeatic, 813 ; on foreign, 
S2I. See Agreements, and 
Combination. 

Ambaaaadors, appointment of, 
172, 178, 299. To be received 
by the President, 176, 2S9. 
Snits hj and against, 186, 182, 
21S, 221, 223, 800. 

Amendmenta to the Conalitntioa, 
161, 308. On the election of 
President and Vice-Preaideni, 
161,168,806, On snita bj and 
againat the States, 203, 206, 
216,805. On the appellate jn- 
riadiclion of the Snpteme Court, 
both aa to law and fact, 225, 
304. On trial b; jury, 280, 
804. On aenrch-WBrrants, 287, 
808. On eiceasive bail, fines, 
and pnuishmenCa, 237,238 , 804. 
Mode of making, 246, 302, Ro- 



I, 810. 

American Colonies, hiatory of the , 
II. Theii title to the soil, IS. 
Times and manner of the settle- 
ment ofthe, 16. GoTommenta 
of the, 17. Rights and piivi- 
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Imw of Englanil introdaced iato 
Ihs, 2D. Folilical state of the, 
■t ths time of the Revolntion, 
22. Their Goimeiiaa with Giest 
Btilain and with each other, 22. 
CoDlroveniee betweeo the, de- 
termined berore the King in 
coancil, SOO. Declaration of 
IndependeDce of the, 27C. 
American ReTolntion, lit Rero- 

ADoapoliB, me«tinf of I 
en Bt, in 17S6, 83. 

Appallste jorwdiction of the Na- 
lioDBl Judiciarj, 212, 800. 
SnggeetioDS reipecting it, 213- 
22S. OriDferiertribnaal>,Z14, 
21B. On tbfl exclneion of, bj 
original jnriadietion, 215. Ex- 
tent of the, 217. Meaning of 
and mode of exercising, 224. 
CtualiSed, 227, 804. 

Appointmente to office, power of, 
tT2-17B, 299. By the Preai- 
ident, 172, 299. By Congreaa 
and the Hendi of DepartmeDta, 
172, 174, i99. When diecre- 
lianaiy in Congreae, 173, 174, 
299. Set CommiHioni, and 
Vacancies. 

Apportionment, of Repreienta- 
titei, B6-a2, 104,290. Of di- 
rect taxes, Sft-«0, 97, 104, 290. 

Appropriations, for armiee, 122, 
123, 294. Before drawing 
money from the treasury, 144, 
39S. 

AriEtocracy, abwinte, or deipotic, 
47. 

Arma, on keeping and bearing, 
264, 308. 

Army, power of Congrese as to 
4he, 43, 122, 141, 294. Rei- 
olntionary, 122. Sestrictiona 
respecting the, 128, 294. A 
standing impolitic, 26f> ; con- 
demned in the Declaration of 
Rights, of 1774, 274. 

Arrest, mernbore of Congreia, priv- 



ileged BJ to, 98, 292 ; nnder 
the Confederation, 281. 
Ariensls, 129, 295. Resenatioii 



W the CoDBtitnlion, 289. Of 
Amendments to the Constitntion, 
SOS, Frovieional, of Peace, sign- 
ed at Paris, la 1782, 824. Of 
the DeEnitire Treaty of Peace, 
of 1788, 32B. Of ecmpsct, be- 
tween the oi^inal Btates'and 
the People and States in the 
Territory northwest of the titer 
Ohio, B34: 8te Cnnfederation. 

Arts and aciences, promotion of 
the, 118, 294. 

Assemblies of the people, Bff4, 
303. Claimed in the Declara- 
tion of Rights, of 1774, 274. 

Assemblies, Provincial, 17. Di«- 
aolntjon of, by English gover- 
nore, 92, 272. 

Attsiader, elfect of, in treason, 
134,135,239,801. Billaor.BOt 
to be passed, 144 ; by Congress, 
144, 296 ; nor by the Btales, 
146, ISO, 296. 

Anthors, copy-rights for, 119,fid4. 

Ayes and noe8,b Cangre«B,9S,89B. 



iSS, 304. 
Baltimore, Lord, IS. William 

Fenn vsrfut, 201, 

Bankrnptcy, power of Congress 
respecting, 114, 294. Impo- 
tency of the Statea as to, IIB. 

Bills, power of the President 10 
spprove and negative, 98, 298. 

Bills for rsiaing revanne and tal- 
es, 96, 293. 

Billa of Bttshider, not to be passed 
by Congress, 144, 298 ; nor by 
the Statoa, 146, ISO, 296. 

Bills of credit, 146, 148. States 
forbidden to emit, 146,147,296. 
Heaning of, 147. Emission aT, 
noder the Confederation, 38$. 

Bitla of indictment, 281. 
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Bilh orRighta, of 171*, 24, 2T1. 
OrSUtes, 48, 266. Utiderthe 
ConMitDtian, 269, 808 ; impar- 
tance of considered, 306. 

BlBckatone, Sir WillJRin, aa the 
Isitj in England, 82. On ei- 
calpatioD bj witneiaei, in capi' 
tal cues, 235. On coanisl for 
aceiued perMoa, 2S6. On the 
libertj of the preu, 263. ^ 

Borrowing money, nnder the Con- 
redBTBtion, 29,287. Underlhe 
ConBtltDtion , lOT, Ul, 294. 

BoftoD Fort Bill, 2T1. 

BonndarieB, between Btalei, 200. 
Of the Untied Statei, acoorditig 
to the Definitive Treaty of tT83, 
82B.' For States in the North- 
wartem Territory, 886. 

Bribery, impeacbment for, 81, 
63, 299. Feraona liable to be 
remOTed from office for, ITS, 
290. 



Cabiaet,i«e Heads of Depnrtmenta. 

CaDllda, praviaion for the iicces- 
uon of, to the Coafedeiation, 
28T. Boandafiea between the 
United States and, according to 
the Treaty of 1788, S2B. 

CspilBl ofiences, and aecond tm1> 
for, 230, 282, 804. 

CapiUlion taiee, 108, 104, 29B. 

Captnrea, 120, 122, 294. Jnris- 
diotion in caees ef, 194. 

Cue*, meaning of, in the aenae of 
the Conatitntion, 189,190. By 
implication, 191. In equity, 
193,316,806. SceEqaity. 

Ceded plaoea, power of Congreaa 
over, 129, 396. Reeervation 
reipectiDg, 180. 

CeneorahipofthePreM, 262. Stt 
Freae. 

Cenaoa, provision lor the, 56, 68, 
390. Capitation or other direct 
taxes according to t)l«, 104, 290. 

Cesaiona, >ee Ceded Plaeea. 

Charter granted by James I., IE. 

Charter goverDments, m the Amer- 



tweeo, cat off, 308, 209, 308. 

Cicero condemned lortnre, 233. 
lilDus voyagei, 106. 

Citizens, privUegea and immanilies 
of, in each State, 242, 801. Ste 
Controveraiea, and indicia rj. 
itizenabip, of Repraaentativei, 
04, 06, 78, 290. Of Senators. 
78, 291. or the President and 
Vice-Freaident, 167, 297. See 
Naturalization. 

Civil obligation of coolraeta, on 
impairing the, 164. 

Civil officers, mesning of, onder 
tbe CoEutitelioQ, SI. 

Clearancee at cnalom homes, 106, 
296. 

Coinage of money, nnder the Con- 
fedetelion, 80, 2S6. Power of 
Congreaa respecting, 116, 294. 
Counterfeiting, 116, 294. For- 
bidden to the Slatea, 146, U7, 
296. 

Coke, Sir Edward, on the law of 
tbe land, 288. On witnesses in 
behalf of accused persons, 386. 

Colonial govemmoDls, IT. 

Colonies, ate Amencan Coianiea. 

Colonials, seal to England for 
trial, 271. 

Columbia, District of, 129, 290. 

Combination among the Statei, 
166, 240. Set Alliancea. 

Commerce, crippled, nnder the 
ConfedeiBlion, 81. Foreign iiiv- 
poailiona reapecling, 32, 108. 
Power of Congreaa to regulate, 
108, 109, 141, 294. State of, 
at the adoption of the Conatitn- 
tion, 108. Mean ii^ of the words 
" to regnlate commeice," 110. 
S«a Duliea, Taxes, and Trade. 

CommissionerB, appointed by Ha- 
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AlBMulri*, BS. Maetwg or, »t 
Anaapolii, 38. 

Oowamwat Trom Ibe Preiidsal, 

ITS, 178. 380. Stt AHWiat- 

Commiitveof tb< SutM, uder tixe 
Caufiularatiiui, 286. 

CwBman defance, praTuian far, 
42, lai, Ul, aS0, 2S3. 

Common Ian, of England, intro- 
dnoed into iba Caloai«i, 20. 
CanMrTidJTe prinaiple jo the, 
20. Ill effscia in tba Colanies, 
32. Cuei M, ander Iha CoDili- 
taUoa,l89. 8n Law, and Laws. 

CoaiaoD laoge, 16. 

Compicta, itt AlliULCw, 

Compenu tion.afnieiabenafCoa' 

Srew, 93, 292. Of the Preii- 
enl, 16S, 296. Of the judges 
oTlKa eiipr«iiie Court, IBl, 185, 
800. Foi privats property taken 
till pablic Die, 23S, S04. 
Canfedemiun, hiitory of the, 28. 
DaUja and objecliaas lo the, 
28. Final adopUoB of the, 28. 
Defeeta in the, 29. Powera and 
•raakneti of Iha, 29. Gave to 
CoDgreaa oo coercive anlhorily, 
80 ; nor penal aanction to their 

lay taiea, or to collecl revenue, 
80, 102 ; nor to regaUte com- 
merce, 31. Prospective termi- 
oation of the, 33. Conrenlion 
' -for raviiion of the Articlea of, 
84. LogiilalivB power onJer the, 
49. Voliag in Congreaa ondor 
the, 56, 6S, 281. State of com- 
merce under Uie, lOS. Impolen- 
cf of the, ai to armies, 122. 
Restricted Uie antborily at Con- 
pesi to powers expreiil]/ granl- 
ed,132,279. WuDt of an execu- 
tive dopurtment in the, 1S9 ; of 
judicial power, 180. Authority 
under the, to determine diSer- 
encea between Slatei, 200, 283. 
Disregard of treaty Blipulaliuns 
onder the, 350. AiUclea of. 



Casffde ration laiang States, nn- 
■wutitatieaal. 146. 39& Sit 



Confeaaiau, aa evidence, 241. 

Con&icalion, in paniBbment for 
IreaaoD, Bnconatitutional, 134, 
185, 239, 801. in the Sutei, 
during the devolution, 150. 
Xrttclei respediog, in the treaty 
of^Hce, of 1783, 327, 828. 

Congress, ContineDtsI, first and 
aacond meetings of the, 24, 26. 
Declarslion of RighU of the, in 
17T4, 21, 271. Votiogin, 36, 
88, 281. Orgsoiiatian of the, 
27, Its powers and ita w«ek- 
uei>, i7, a», 30. Articlea 
of Confederation by the, 28, 
279. Had no coannve aalhoi^ 
ity, 80 ; nor pcsnal sanetiona 
for iu enactmenta, 30. Ceald 

for the pablic service, 30 ; nor 
regulate commerce, 31. Report 
laid before the, for a General 
CoaveDtion, 33. Culls a Colt- 
ventJon for revision of UiB Arti- 
cles of Confederation, 34. Pal* 
into operation the Federal Con- 
atilution, 84. Adjournment of, 
to Princeton, 130. CosipelM 
1 the Confederation! in 






132. 



preaentatioa of the Stale* in the 
2S0. Freedom of apeeeb and 
debate ia the, 281. Sole ni 
eiclnsiye ligbta and powera of 
the, 288. Ste Confederation. 
Congress, tha Rest under tbe Oon- 
Btitnlion, 34. Divided into IW* 
branchea, 49, 2S0. Impeachment 
by, 62, 68, 76, 78, $6, 290, 
391,299. Elecliona for, 89, M, 
291,392. Meetings of, 90, 391. 
Paneta and pcivilefe* of twth 
Hooaes of, 90, 292. Judgemeat 
of election* by, 90, 91, 392. 
QnarDmar,90,91,292. Abaant 
memhera compelled to atlesdi 
00,91,292. Rules of, 91. Poo- 
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iihment aid eipslaion 
b«n of, 91, 292. Journali of, 
to b* l<epl> 92, 292. Yeas u 
MfB of, 92, 292. Adjoarame 
of, S2, 292. Coalempla of, 93. 
Campeaaalian of membera of 
98,292. Tbeirpritilegeframiu 
re>t,98,292. Liberty of Bp««ch 
BDd debate in, 93, 94, 292. 
DUqaalificalioDB of nieniben of, 
94,161,162,292,297. Mode 
of paHJDg laws in, 96, 29S. 
Power of tbe President lo neg- 
MivBlhe laws of. 98-100, 2f- 
Powei or, lo lay and collect ts 
ei, 101,103,141,393. May hi 
TOW money, 107,141,294. May 
r«gDla(e ct ■"" ■"" 

141,294; 
Ibis power, 109. On trade wrlh 
Indian tribei, 108,109,113,294. 
Power of, respecting nataraliza- 
tion, 114, 294 ; bankrnplciei 
114,294; to coin money, regu- 
late tbe value thereof, and fix the 
standard of weigbla and meas- 
nrea, 116, 294 ; as lo couoler- 
feiling, 1 16, 294 ; post officea 
and post roada, 117, 294; pa- 
tenta and copy-rlghls, 118,294 ; 
to coDStilate tribonala inferior to 
Ibe Supreme Court, 119, 181, 
218, 294, 299 ; to define, attd 
punish piraciea and felonie 
CDinniitled on the bigh seaa, and 
ofiencea againal tbe law of n 
tiona, 119, 294; to declare wr 
120, 141, 294 ; grant letters of 
niarqae and reprisal, 120, 121, 



294 ; 



lerning 
4 ; to 
, 122, 

123, 141 , 294' i to provide and 
mainuin a navy, 124, 141,294; 
lo make rates for lend and na- 
ral Torceg, 124, 294; to provide 
for calling fortb tl '■■ '"' 

127, 294 ; 

294. Power of, over the Seal of 
the GDvernmsnt, 128,129,295; 



iplares, 120, 122, 294 ; 



; for organ izi 
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ever ceded places far forts, mag- 
azines, arsenals, dock-yards, 
and other needfnl boildinga, 
128,129,295; to make all nec- 
essary and proper laws for car- 
rying their powers into effect, 
181,296. Implied and inciden- 
tal powera of, 131, 138, 141, 
191. Power of, respecting trea- 
"i, 239, 301 ; respecting 
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in each Stale to the pi 
records, and judicial proceedings 
of Bvary other Blale, 135,301; at 
to tbe admission of New States, 
137, 140, 301, 336; respecting 
the lerriiory, or other properly.of 
tbe UnitedSuies, 138,301. Pro- 
hibitions on the powers of, 141, 
266, 806 ; rBapectrng lbs alave- 
irade, 142, 295 ; respecting the 
\vtil of habeaicorpiii, 148, 296; 
reapBcling bills of allainder, and 
tx pott facto laws, 144, 239, 
296 ; reapec^ng appropriations 
before drawing money from the 
treaaary, 144, 29S ; as to creat- 
ing tillea of nobility, 145, 296. 
Power of, reapecling Electors, 
166, 297. Proviaion by, for va- 
cancy of tba Presidency and 
Vice-Preaideacy, 168, 298 ; for 
appointment of inferior officers, 
172, 174, 299. The President 
to give information to, and re- 
commend measures, 176, 299. 
Power of the President to con- 
vene and adjoDrn, 176, 299. 
Antborily given by, lo Ihe post- 
" " -general, to bring b '"" 



306. 



■.by,. 



1 appel. 



UlB jurisdiction, 212-224, 226, 
227, 300, 804. Power of, at to 
deaignating places for Iriala, 228, 
300 ; reapectiag amendmenta lo 
the Constitntion, 216, 302. 
Daly of conrts, respecting nn- 
constitntionsl laws passed by, 
261. Oatba to be taken by 
members of, 261, 303. No 
religions teal required, 252, 368, 
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356 lltE 

30S. Amsodmsnti to the Con- 
■tilntion, idopted hj, 254, SOS. 
Shsll make no law leapectiDc 
an eitabluhment af religkiD, or 
prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, 2BS, 2S9. 803; or 
sbridgiDgthe freedom orspoech, 
or of (he pren, 266, 359, 261, 
308 ; or the righta of (he peo- 
ple peaceably to aaeemble, and 
to petition the government for a 
redreu of grievance!, 2Efi, 259, 
264, SD9. Becommendalions 
reqaired to be made by the, ac- 
cording to the trealj of 1733, 
827,328. S« Commerce, CoB- 
gieu. Continental, Impeach- 
ment*, Jndiciary, Repreiontt 
tiveg, Senston, and State*. 
Connectknl, settled, 16. Chart) 
goverament of. 19. Adopts (he 

CoDscioDce, riglita of, 262, 26S, 
266, 269, SOS. 

ConsUtulion of the United States 
of America, S3, 289, Origin of 
the, 83. AdoptioDofthe,34,36, 
308. Remarkgontherremereof 
the, 35, 247. Eipoaition of the, 
86. Formed by the people, aad 
not by the Stales, 36. Remarks 
on the interpretation of the. 36. 
rinal interpreter of the, 37. The 
Preamble of the, and its eiposi- 
tioa,S7,289. DistribntionorpoW' 
era by the, 46, 289. Separation 
of the l^islative, the eieci 
and the judicial, departments by 
the, 17, 49. On the House of 
Repreieolatives, 49, 60, I""" 
On the Senate and Senators, 
64, 67, 290. On impeachmc 
62,68,76, 291, 298, 299. On 
elections and meetings of Con- 
gress, 89, 201. On die ponera 
and privil^sof both Hoaeesj 
90, 292. On the mode of pas. 
sing laws, 96, 298. On tai- 
ation, 101, Ul, 293. On 
borroning money, 107, 291. 
On regalaling commerce, 108, 



109,294. On trade nith Indian 
tribes, 108, 118, 294. On nat- 
uralization, 114, 294 .Onbank- 
ruplcy, 114, 294. On coinage 
of money, IIS, 294. On post- 
offices, and post roads, 117, 294. 
On patents and copy-rights, 118, 
294. On the paniglimenC of 
piracies and feloniea, 119, 294. 
On the declaration of war, 120, 
141, 294. On the army, 122, 
294. On the navy, 121, 294. 
As to mititii, 126, 294. On the 
Seal ofthe Government, and oth- 
erceded places, 128,295. Gen- 
eral power of Congress ander 
the, to make necessary and prop- 
er laws, 18 1, 296. Ontbe punish- 
ment of treason, 184, 239, 301. 
On State Records, I3E, SOI. 
On the admission of New States, 
137, 301. On the governmenl 
or Territories, 138, 301. Pro- 
htbitioDS on the United Stales 
by the. 142, 806 ; on the States 
by the, 146, 296. Oothestrnc- 
ture, organization, and powers, 
of the Executive department, 
168, 296. On the powers and 
duties ofthe FresideDl, 170, 298. 
On the Jadicial department, 
179, 299. On the powers and 
juriadiclion of the Judiciary, 
186, 300, 304, SOS. On trial 
by Jury, 228, 300. DeSnltion 
oftreason by the, 239,300. On 
the privileges of ciuzens, 212, 
801, On fugitive criminals and 
slaves, 212, 213, 301. Guaran- 
tee of republican government by 
the, to the States, 244, 302. 
Mode of making amendments to 
the, 216, 302. Considered as 
an eiperiment, 247, 267. On 
pnblic debt, 248, 302. Supre- 
macy of Laws, treaties, and the, 
249,S02. Onoathofoffiee,2Sl, 
298, 303. On religious tests, 
262, 253, SOS. Ratificatioa of 
the, 264, 808. AmendmenU to 
the, 261, 303. Regarded as a 
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KU of Rights, see, SW, BOS. 
Powen DQl delegated to the 
United States b; the, 26«, SOB. 
Conctuding remarks enlhe, 367. 
DuturbiDg c»nse» of iha, """ 
iSs< Congrew, Itnpesehi 
JndioiBtf , President, Reptasen- 
tuires, Senate, Seoators, and 
States. 

Constitntioaal qaealions, impoi 
tanee of independeDce in the 
Jntticisr; u to, 184. Juriadlc- 
tioain, 186, 188, 190, SOO. 

CoDStractive tieuons, 240. 

CoMals, appoinlmealof, 1T2, 17S, 
999. 8uiU by and Bgaiust, 186, 
198, 21S, 223, BOO. 

CoDlemptsorCDiigreBS, 98. 

Canlinental Congress, ne Con- 
gress, Continental. 

Contracts, lawa impiLriog the obli- 
gation of, prohibited, 146, IBO, 
248, 296, 802. RemiirJu Da, 
ISO. Express and implied, ISI, 
Tb* obligation of, 192. What 
Insolveat Ian! 






by BtBtw respecting, 166. 

Ccnlroversies, jad>cia!l . power in, 
where the United Slates is i 
party, 136, 187, 199, 300. Be- 
tween two or more States, 186, 
IBT, 199,200, 221, 3D0. Be- 
tween a Stale and eilizena of an- 
other Slate, 186, IBT, 199, 201, 
300. Between citizens of difiar- 
ent States, 186, IBT, 205, 221, 
SOO ; ofihe same State, claimiag 
lands voder grants of differenl 
States, 186, 1ST, 209, 221, SOO. 
Between a State, or the cilizeas 
thereof, and foreign States, citi' 
zena, or sobjects, 186, 187, 210, 
SU, 221, 300. 

Co aven lions, at Aleiaadria and 
Annapolis, 33. At Philadel- 
phia, for forming the fonsli- 
Intion, 94. For amendments to 
(he Constitution, 246, 302. 
RatiGcatioDB of, 354, 303. 

CaniictiDn, in cases of impeach- 
ment, 76, T9, 8B, 291. Testi- 
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76, 3»1 ; in 
I, 241, SOO. 

Copy-rights, IIB, 2M. 

CorparatioDi, aOD-identi&eatiofl of 
States with, 104. Not, const>- 
tDtioaally, eitiMns, 308. For- 
eign , m J sae in the coarta eflhe 
Union, 211. 

CocTDptloa of blood, ia tteaasn, 
134, 186, Ml. 

Conncil, The, ander the Piovlneial 
Governments, IT, 2T4. 

Coanael for accused paraons, ii6, 
304. Set Aceuaed. 

Connterfeiting aeearities and mon- 
ey, 116, 2»4. 

Conntry, trial by the, 228. See 

Credit, States cannot emit bills of, 
146, 14T, 396. Meaning of 
bills of, 14T. Emission of bills 
of, in the Revolalion, and nn- 
der the Confederation, 14S, 
286. Washington OD poblic, 
SIT. Ste Debts. 
rimcB, impeachable, 81, 83, 88, 
299. Committed npoa the high 
aeas, 119, 199, 291. Mode and 
place of trying, 2SB, 339, SOO, 
304. Second trials for, 210, 
232, 304. 8u High Seas, Im- 
peachment, and OSeQceS. 

Crimin»ls,ondeliveringnprngiliTe, 
140, 342, 801, S3T. Trial of, 
238,229,800,804. Not boand 
to accDse themselves, 230, 233, 
S04. Nottobelwioebied,230, 
33S, 304. Delirering np fngi- 
tive, under the Confederation, 
280. 
Irown.itsEing. 

iarrency, of the oonntry, 110, 
294. Paper, 148. jS« Moaey. 

Ciulam-baaae entries and cImu- 
■ucea, lOS, 3ftfi. 

Cnsloma, nse of the word, 108. 



Dane, Nathan, ordinance by, for 
the government of the Terri- 
tory of the Unitsd Statsi aortb- 
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wMt oT the ri*w OMo, 1S9, 

■as. 

Debats, liberty of, in Congreu, 
n, 94, 293. la tfaa Continen- 
tal CongraH, 281. 

Debta, pnblie, nnder the Confad- 
aration, S2. To faretgnen, no- 
nid, 41. Prohibitiani on the 
BlatM rapteting, 148, 149, 296. 
Tender in u^fmeui or, 146, 
149, a»6. Bute, at the adop< 
tioa of the Conititntion, 216. 
ContiaMad befare the adopltoD 
of Ibe Conslrtntion , Tolid slier- 
ward, 246, S03. WaBbbgton 
on the public, SIT. 

Decimal mode of calealatioa, 116. 

Declaration of Independence, 12, 
34, 37, 27S. 

Deoloralion of Rights, ia 1TT4, 
34, 371. 

Declaration of war, 120, 141, 394. 

Defence, the common, provinion 
for, 42, 101, 141, 2B9, 298. 
y of peace, 
nited States of 
America and hit Britannic Mej- 
e«y, 824. Set Peaoe. 

Delaware, eettleDient of, 12, 16. 
Proprietary goTernmeni of, 18. 

. Adopts the CoastitaliDn, SB. 

Delegates, to the Coalinental Con- 
gress, 26, 372, 280. For re- 
Ttaing the Articles of (he Con- 
federation, S4. The choice of, 
and representation by, in the 
Coatinental Congreu, 280. 

Democratic govemneals, feainreB 
of, 47. 

DepartnienU, t<e Heada of tbe 
Departments. 

Deapolic governments, features 
of, 46. 

Direct (ajes, apporlionment of, 
66-60, 97, 104, 390. Power 
of Congress to lay and collect, 
103, 29B. HesnlDg of, 103. 

DilcoTery, title fonnded upon the 
right of, 13. Effect of, apon 
Oie Indian title, 14. 

Diiqaalificalions of membera of 



Congreea, 94, 161, 162, 393. 
39T. 

Diatribntion of powen, in govem- 
ments, 46. 

Distiict of Columbia, 129, 299. 

Didsion, of le^lative, eiecotire, 
and judicial, powers, 47. Of 
legialalive powera, 49, 289. 

Dock-yarda, 129, 396, Reserra' 
tions respecting, ISO. 

Domestic insnTTOctions, sapprss- 
sioDB of, 244, 302. 

Domestic DianafacCnreB, eoconr- 
sgemenl of, IIS. 

Domestic tranqoillity, on inanriog, 
42, 289. 

Dutch, early setttementa by the, 
in New York and Delaware, 12. 

Duties, evils of want of unifonni- 
ty in, among tbe Stales, 44. 
Power of Congress to lay and 
collect, 101, 398. Use of the 
word, IDS. Uniformity in, re- 
quired, 104, 394. On impottg, 

105, 296. Not to be laid on 
eiporla, lOfi, 295, 396. By 
the States, nncoiwtitntiona), 

106, 156,396. 



East Greenwich, manor of, held 
in free and common socage, 16. 

Education, Washington on inatitQ' 
lions for, 317. 

Elections for Congress, 89, 90, 
291, 393. Jadgea of, 90, 91, 
293. 

Electors of President and Vice- 
President, dioice of, 161, 297. 
Their mode of electing, 162, 
16S, 297, 306. Vole by ballot, 
les, 166, 297,306. Time of 
choosing, 166, 297. Time of 
their TOliag, 166, 297. 

Electors of Represenlatif ea, qoali- 
Gcations for, 60, 61, 389. 

Emigrants, 143, 296. St€ Natnr- 
alizaUoa. 

Emission of bills of credit, by tbe 
Stales, anoonstitntional, 146, 
147, 296. 
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Emit, meuiing of, 148. 

EngliDd, in Pesce. 

EDlutmeDli ia ihe Rerolntkin, 

122. 
Eqnh;, cuu of law and, 186, 

I8B, 193, 316, 800. 
Batab1ia)imeiit> of religion, nnoaC' 

stilntioDBl, 2E5, 259, SOB. 
EoTopeaai, clum of, to the loil of 

Amerio, 18. 
Ex poit faelo lam, prohibitioa 

of, by tha Union, lU, 29S \ by 

theSutea, 146, ISO, 396. 
Eiciiei, fowit of Congreu to Uy 

and eellact, tOl, 29S. Uae of 

the word, 108. Unifwmitj in, 

reqniied, t04, 294. 
Eiecaled and ezocntaij oontracta, 

Eiecntiou of Ibe lawa, the Presi- 
dent to take care aa to 
177, 896. 

Eieeotiv* depaitmenl, (traetnre, 
OTgammtion, and powaraof Iba, 
IBS ; the Preaident, 1B9, 296. 
TlirM pnclical qnealioaa re- 
ip«cUif Ibe, Ronaiderad, 169. 
Unit; in the, tB9. Bet Preii- 



u of public monej, BC- 
eomt of, to be publiabad, 144, 
145, 296. 

no dntiea on, lOB, 29fi. 



Eiporta, no dntie 
Dntiea on, by 



tbe Btatea, 106, 



Fact, joriidietian of the finpreme 
Conrt aa to the law and, 224, 
226, SOO, 804. 

FMh and credit to be given le the 
acta, reoerdi, and judicial pro- 
Mediap of the Sutea, 130, 242, 
SOI. 

fWewsU Addreaa of Waihinston, 
806. 

Federal Coiutilation, Ha Conati- 

FeloniM, 119, 242, 294, 801. 



EX. 3&9 

Finea, eioeauve, not to be impoi- 

ed, 28B, 804. 
Firat Colony, ondar tba eharter 

of Jnmea I., 16. 
Fiiberiei, pTivilegea aa lD,aceoid- 

in^ to tba treaty of 1788, 827. 
Florida, acqniiilion of, 188. 
Foreign alliancea, Waahington on, 

821. Stt AUiBBCOB. 

Foreign commerce, regulation of, 
108,109,141,194. SttCom- 

Foreiga corpoiUionB, tu Corpora- 
Foreign debta, non-payment of, 4 1. 
Stt Debta. 

Foreign inflaeuee , Wuhmgton on, 
819. 

Foreign JDdgenianta,pr00fof, 186. 

Foreign miniatera, to he received 
bj the Freaident, 176, 299. 
JonadictioD of tbe Jadinarj 
over, 186, 192, 218, 281, SaS, 
800. 

Foreign powera, renataiKse to, bj 
individnal Stale*. 48. Tbeftiith 
to be given to the acta, reeotdi 
and judicial proceeding of, 18B. 
PrsMDta and favora from, pra- 
hibited, 146, 296. Conlioveruea 
with, 210, 800, Caonot be 
compelled lo become putieB, 
211. 

Foreignera, jnatlce towarda, 40. 
Jnnadiction in eaaea affecting, 
196. SeaAliena. 

Forfeiture, tec Confiaoation. 

Forgeriea, 116,294. 

Forta, 129, S9S. Reaerva^n re- 
apectii^, 130. 

Fnnce, peace between Great Brit- 
ain and, 824. 

Fianklin, Benjamin , vaiiona offlcea 
heldby,82S. HioMter Plenipo- 
tentiary for eoncloding and aign- 
ing tbe Definitive TrMQ' of 
Feace,hetween the United Statea 
of America and tda Britwnia 
Hajeaty, in 178S, 826, 829. 

Freedom of the preas, 266,261, 
908. 
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Frosdom, re1igian«,lW. US, IBS, 
SM. lU, HI, 884. 



Genonl iMlAr«, «■ pNaMliai 1^. 
44. IN, ass. WA. 

GaorgB III., iDJnTiaf and MNirpa' 
lioH b7, 376. J)«fiaiiin Ttm- 
tf of Faiee bolwesD Ibe ViuImI 
BIMW aT A»wic« wd, 134. 
Paws batwesn Fruee tod, 
KM. Sm Kii^. 

Georgia, Mttled, 16. GovetBmenl 
of, *l lfa« MMwaaramant af Iba 
RavoluMn, 18. Adopta (ba 
CoiiatitiitioD. U. CfauJwIm Mr- 

MM. ao2. 

Garnunj. wan ia, previaiu la tlia 
inatitatioDorihe ImperUl obam- 
bai, MO. 

Gloaawj, 318: 

Oald. to b« Isgal taadar is p«j- 
maWoTdsbU. 146, 1«9, 2l»fi. 

GaTinmaiita, the CokaBial, IT. 
Pni*iBiHal| IT. PrapiiflUrj, IT, 
18. CbBitar, 17, 18. Tbe 
JUnlotioiwry, 26. Tba Uiree 
FMl powen of, 46. Of the 
TarriWr; aoiUnraftgr tbe Ohio, 
188. S29. RerablJEBii. laaiwi- 
tied to the SUW*. 241,249,802. 
Sigbli «f, u I" leli^itHu iatei^ 
fereuoe, 36a Difficall]' of Ei- 
i^ fnwirlM for, 3«B. Re- 
markB on, in lbs DecUralioa of 
IwleiMndMc*. art. 

Govemora, under FforjioiBl goc- 
■raowtUi >T. Under propria' 
turf favwamaDia, IS. Uikder 
ohvMi' xsv«ninienla. IB. Ap- 
pronl of ^aaken bf. <3. 
Prar«s««d and dwaalved AuaiD- 
UiM. 92. »3. rowen uid 
priTilefea of, locording ra the 
Ordioanc* let Iha gDverBm^nl 
of ihe Terrilory aonhnsH of 
the Ohio, 188. 831. 



GiBnd Bank, the priiUaga to t*ka 
Gab on the. weordiiif I* tito 
tieujoTlTSS, UT. 

Grind Jnij, 2S1. Ste Jury. 

Gnau. IBI, lOZ 

Great Britaio, tu PeaoB. 

GMnotM afa repnblicai htm at 
goTecBBiaiU to Ihe Stataa. M4, 



HsbMta caipna wiil, providoB for 
the li^ to the, in dia Norlh- 
waalara Terriler;, 139, 824. 
FiJTilege of, tod BBapaiuioa of 
it, 148. aSt. HeaDbg of tbe, 
143. Ou tbe eierciaa of ai- 
thotily laapecting, 334. 

Ilardwicke, Lord, on appeUiIe jn- 
riediolioa, 201. 

Haitian . DaTtd, BiiUBh DMWter 
plenipotentlirf for aigiUDg the 
l>efigiuve Tiealy of Peace, ho- 
tvraen tlie United Btatoa of 
Amecice and bia Britanaie Ha- 
Jeaty. in 17BB, 824, 33i. 

Haada of the Depaitraenta, raaliic- 
tiotu reipeoting the. 94, >B, 383. 
Preaidenl ma; reqaire th« apin- 

. ioni of tbe, ITO, 171, »& 
Appointmeiita bj Ikq, 173. 114, 
399. 

Hanry III.. 30. 

tJiph MU. defaitnn of, HA, rnD- 
uhmente of crimes opoB dw, 
119,294. JoriadteUMiBaMM 
of crimaa eoniBiilted aipao the. 
181,196,198,300. S'ttCrimea. 

HlBloiy, of (be Amariean Coloniea, 
11, Of the CoBredwaUon, SB. 

HcBBe af Cdidiiiou, aletttHk of 
Speaker b; the, 62. ImfOl^t- 
Dieot bribe, 6L H«M7 bill* 
oricimM in die. 87. On the 
right lo witneatee. bf uimnd 
person!, 33fi. 

HDoa««>fLardi,aeoart,68. K«r 

ilrictioni on the, ai 10 IMOae; 
biJle, 91. 
Honse of Repreieatativeia w Iba 
coloniea, IT, Ife Jie Ra | » w i i> 
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Igaored bills, 282. 

Impairing contract!, Iswi for, nn- 

conKitDlioDal, 146, ISO, 24B, 
296, 302. Heining of, 1S4. 
See Contract*. 
Impeachmenl, by the HoDse of 
RepreaBDtativBB, 62, eS, 8fi, 
er, 290. Trial of, before the 
Senate, 76, 86, 291. Of the 
President of the United States 
Tfl, 7S, 83, 2ai. ReqaireniEDU 
aecesasrf for coatiction, 76, 79. 
291. Hodeoflrial in, 18, 291. 
The judgement lo be rendered 
incBsesof, 70, SB, 2»1. 



OSencM for, SI, 83, 88. 
Soninlarj statement of (he pro- 
eesdings leapecting, 86. Mo 
pardon apon convictioa of, 88, 
170, 172, 298. 

Implication, cases ariauig by,191. 

Implied contracts, 161. 

Implied powece of Congress, 131, 
138, HI, 191. 

Implied prahihitiona on (he Slates, 
167. 

IiItperta(ion and mignilion of 
alsfeE, 142, 290. 

Import!, on dntiei on, 106, 296. 
See Dntiea. 

Imposts, power of Congress to 
lay, and collect, 101, 293. Use 
ofthe word, 103. Uniforoiit; 
in, required, 104, 294. 

In capita, 16. 

Incid«nttil powers, or Congress, 
131, 141, 191. Ofthe Presi- 
dent of tbe United States, 
178. 

Independence, declared, 12, 24, 
27, 276. Admitted by Great 
Britain, 24, 826. 

Indians, title of the, to the soil, 12. 
Rights and privileges retained 
bjthe, 14. PonerofCongrssB 
to regulate commeroe with the, 
108, 109, 294. Trade with, 
lis. Good Qiith to be obaerved 



31 



Indirc 

Inferior eonils, establishment of, 
119, 181, 218,294, 299. 

Inflnence, foreign , WaBhingloD 
on, 319. 

Inhabitancy, of RepreaeatsliTes, 
64, 66, 74, 290. Of Senators, 
73, 291. Of the President and 
Vice-President, 167, 298. 

lanocent persODs, pnnished, 136. 

InnoTstions in the government, 
Washington on, S14. See 
Amend oienta. 

Insolvent laws, power of Congress 
respecting, 114, 294. By the 
States, les. 

Inspection laws, provision as to. 
106,296. 

Inatitutioos, Washington on liter- 
ary, 817. 

ions, suppression of do- 
244, 302. 
protection against, 214, 



Inventions. 



[sfor, 118, 294. 



James I., oharter granted by, 16. 

Jay, John, Tarious offices held 
by, 32S. Minister Plenipo(eu- 
tiary for coaclDding and signing 
the Definitive Treaty of Peace, 
between the United States of 
America and his Britannic Ma- 
jealj, m 1783, S26, 829. 

Jeopardy of life and limb, 2S0, 
232, 304. 

John, King of England, Magna 
Charts winng from, 20. 

Jonrnala of Congress (o be kept, 
92, 292. 

Judgement to he rendered in cases 
of impeachment, 79, 88, 291. 
Not pardonable hy the Presi- 
deol, 88, 170, 172, 298. See 
Impeachment, 

Jadgements, foreign, proof of,186. 

Judges, appointment and tennre 
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i£ offles or, 114, ISt, 182, 
1»9, 800. CaMfcBMtioB of, 
IBS, MQ. la^wachable, ISfi. 
Teann of sffio* of, ia diffaraai 
SMtM, S08. Fnnotiana of tb« 
Natiaiul, 318. In tba Territory 
Mfthweit of HMrirer Ohio.aSI. 

Judicial power of thi Ssnata, 76, 
281. 

Jmlicurjr, nader the CouMitntiaa, 
48, >e». AppaistmeBU of 
jndget, and teaara of office in 
Ibe, 1T4, 181, 163, 299, 900. 
IndifpaiNableaesf of the, 1TB, 
I8D. HenMiqaieB oaths, ISO. 
Two endi of gowmniBBt to be 
■ttaiaed bj tbt, 181. Eatab- 
tiahmenUof oonrlg, 181, 389. 
Provisioa for the iadependeocc 
of the, 183. ISS, aCML ia- 
riadiction of tbe, 1B6; in ouee 
■fiaiag ■mder tbe Coaatiti 
186, 188,190, 221,118, I 
Doder tbe Inn of the United 
States, 186, 188, 1»0, 3)S, 311, 
313, SM ; nader treatiea, 18t, 
189, 190, 216, 221, 223,300 ; 
in caaea of law and cqoily, 189, 
189, 191, 216, 300, 30G; ia 
caiOB afiecting ambBSBBdorg, and 
Other public miaiMecs, 186, 
192, 31&, 331, 338, 800; oaar 
intB, 186, IM, 213, 138, 8M ; 
of admkalty and maritime jarLi- 
diction, 188, 187, 194, 196, 
221, 318, 80Q ; of eaptaraa, 
187, 104, ; of crnnei apon the 
high aeaa, 186, 187, 196, 198, 
SOO ; of eootroTersiaa, to which 
tbe United Statea ia a partj, 
186, 18T, 199, 323, 300 ; of 
controToreiei between Statea, 
188, 1ST, 199, 300, 321, SOO ; 
balween a State and citizens of 
RW>lher State, 186, 187, 199, 
301,323, 800 ; in anitg i^ODgfat 
b]r and against a State, 186, 
202, SIT, SOS. Jariidictian of 



eiliMnB of different Sutea, 186, 
187, 300, 211, aOO; of the 
nine StaM claiming grants of 



drfl^rsDt Sutes, 136, tST, 209, 
221, 300 ; between a State, or 
tiis (itEEena thereof, and foreign 
Btataa, citizena or sabjecta, 186, 
187, 310, 311, 221, 223, 300. 
Tbe mode of eierclaing jaris- 
dielion by the, 211,300. De- 
tails respectiag the original and 
appellate jnrisdiclioD of the, 213 
-28T. Boond bj the Conetitu- 
tlon, law*, and treBtiea, 119, 
803. Object of the, 223. Ei- 
eluBJVB powers of the, M8. 
Noo-intarfetence of, with State 
courts, 114. Juriadidianofthe, 
both as to law Had bet, 231, 
326, SOO, 304, 

Jnrisdictioa, an Appellate, Iodic- 
iar;, anil Original. 

Jarj, trial by, and ita incidents, 
228, 300, S04. Object of it, 
139. Grand, 231. 

Justice, eslnblishment of, 40, 289. 
AdminiilTstioa of, 40. Erila 
reqnirJDg, 41. National, en- 
joined bjWashii^toa, 118. 8tt 
Judiciarj. 

K. 

King, antboiilj of the, in &e Pro- 
TiMial govBTDments, 17-31. 
Rights and prerogatiTes ef tbe, 
33. Approbation of tiM Speaker 
of tbe Honse of CMnmoaa bj 
the, 62. Hsy prfirogBe Patlia- 
ment, 93, Negstired taws pro- 
hibiting the riiiTe trade, 143. 
Jnrisdiction of the, in contiOTer- 
siea bet wees Cnlonies, 300. 
See George III. 

Knowledge, importance of, in 
Membere of Congres- "" 
Washingten, c ' ' ' 
817. 



Laity in Eb^bm}, 82. 

Lands , ander the Artioles of Cos- 
fsdentian, 39. Ceded to the 
goiernment, 138, 29B. Juris- 
diction in certain oontrovoaies 
respectii^, 209. 
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Law and fact, jariaditlioa of the 
Soprame Coort u tc, B3d, SW, 
300. 304. 

Law of (k lax], 2U. 

I^w «r DitiDiu, affeiOBi ofainat, 
!19, 294. 

Isafficacy of, nnder the Con- 
redentioa, SO. Mode of pas- 
aing, in Congren, 96, 293. 
Power of CougreHj to make neC' 
esMTj and propBi, 181, 39S. 
Expvtl/atto.hjCvmgrtaB, 144, 
295 ; by the Slstee, 146, ISO, 
196. Impaiiitig iht oUigil 






146, 



, 248, 



,g Iht feithrDJ 
OTatiaB of the, ITT, 299. Jii- 
riadiclion in cases nnder the 
UaiMd Stotea', 186, 186, 190, 
216,221,223,800. Saprwua- 
Ejoflho Conslhi' 
Bad, 249, 802. Wuhington, 
on oppoailioBs to the, SIS. Si 
Common, Caognui, a%d Jd- 

Legal lender in paf menl of deUa, 

146, 149, 2BS. 
LaaislolioD in cadsd plaoes, 

ISO, 295. 

l«giiJativa powers under the colo- 
nial goremmeDts, 17-19. Un- 
der ths Confederation and Con- 
•titaUoD, IT, 49, 389. AdTan- 
togee of the dirlaion of, in Con- 

PHH, 4». 

Lt^isletnre, tee Congreaa, Kepre' 
■enlatiTea, and SeMte. 

Leitan of rOHrqae and lepriul, 
120, 121, 294. Bf the Sutes, 
nooaiHtiHtioiial, 146, 296. 

Lerisi Sot tta* RevolntioMi; ar- 
my, 122. 

Libtrtf, oa secBrii^; the bleuingt 
of, 45, 289. Oripaeob and de- 
bate in CoogreiB, 9S, 94, 392. 
Ratigioai, SBl, 258, 266, 9B», 



IX. 363 

SOS. OfapMtth, B6B,2«1,S03, 

Of the preis, 26S, 261, 803 ; 

reitriMM in fsreiga conab'iM, 

262 i loom reaaoong on it, 263. 

Of speech and debate, oader the 

Coafederalian, 281. 
Licenaing the pram, 268. 
LtoentioaaneM ef die praea, 264. 
Life or limb, secoad trials for, 230, 

232, 304. 
Literary iiiatilntianB, Waahiogton 

on, 81T. 
Loyaliiti, aitiolei respecting, in 

(be treaty of 1T8C, ^T. 
Lsaiaiana, no^nisilioa at, 108, 



M. 

Hablf, Abbd, on neigbbei^ 
■tates, Se. 

Msgazinea, 129,29<. Reacnation 
reapaotiag, ISO. 

Magna Cbarta, 26. Valnabia pro- 
viiiona in tfae, 267. 

Msilroatea, 117, 294. 

Haritime jnrisdietien, power of the 
Jodiciery m caaai of admiralty 
and, 166, 187, 194, 196, 221, 
228, 8M. 

Msrque, lettera of, and raprUal, 
120, 121, 294. By the Statea, 
nneenalitutioual, 146, 296. 

Maryland, settled, 16. PrajK-iatary 
governmsnl of, 18. Accedea to 
the CoH&deratiOD, 28. . Com- 
misiioaers appsiMed by, in 
1T8B, 88. Adopto tba Ctwiti- 



of, 19. Reoom- 



Maximilian, inititB^n of the in 
perial ebambar by, 300. 

Meaaarea tad weighti, power a 
Congresi ai to, 116, 294. 

Maetioga of Cmgreaa, 90, 291. 
Migration and impottotion « 
aiaTas, Lt2, 2»B. 
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1,911. 



Hilitary officBia, dutinelioa be- 
iwaen civil and, 83. Tiial and 
poniibnieDl of. 8i. Appoint- 
msat of, noder the Confedera- 
tioD, 383, 28S. 

Militia, power of Caagctat OTflr 
thi, ISO, 394. Diicipline and 
gmerameal of the, 126, 394. 
Commuider of tbe, when cil- 
led onl, 128, 3&8. Amead- 
meDt of lbs Cooatilntian re- 
■pectiog tbe, 364, 803. Rigbt 
of the, to beu armi, 264, 265, 
SOS. Importance of the, 266. 
Claosa reBpectiDg, in the CdQ' 
rederation, 382. 

Miaialera, poblic, appoinlment of, 
1T2, 173, 299. To be received 
b; the PresideDt, 17G, 299. Jn- 
riadictioii of the Judiciary a> to, 
186, 192, 218, 221, 228, SOO. 

Hiuiasippi River end iti tribota- 
riei, freedam of tfaa, according 
to tbe OrdiDonce for the gov- 
erament of tbe Northwestern 
Territory, 140,986. A bcan- 
dary of the United Sutea, 826. 
Freedom of the, accoidiog to 
tbe treat; of 1T6S, S29. 

Mode of pawing lawi in Coogreaa, 
96, 298. 

Honey, borrowing, mider the Con- 
federstiOD, 29, 28T, 28S. Coin- 
age of, nnder the Confedera- 
tion, 80, 287. Power of Con- 
greas for borrowing, 107, 141, 
294 ; aa to coining, lie, 294 ; 
regolaling tbe value of, I '" 
294 ; and conaterfeiling, 1 
294. Appropnalion of, for 
miee, 122, 12S, 294. On 
proprialing, before drawing 
from the treosarj', 144, 29B. 
Slates forbidden to coin, 146, 
147, 296. Ste Bill., and Pa- 
per. 

HoDteaqDien, on tbe JBdicia[yil80. 

Horality, indiBpeniable to political 
proiperit]', S16. 8ti Religion: 



National jogtiee, 40,289. Enjoin- 
ed by Waahington, SIS. 

National pTejnd»ee, Wulungton 
on, 818. 

ion, power of Congrea 



reapecling, 114, 294. Stt Cit- 

izaoahip. 
NbtsI officera, trial of, 82. 
Navigation, power of Coagrera 

over. 110. See Commerce- 
Navy, pDvrer of CoogreaB aa to, 

43, 13-1, 141, 294. 
Neceasuy and proper, meaning of, 

as to powera of Congrees, 131, 

ISS- 
Negative of the FreaidenI on lawa, 

98, 293. 
Neighboring Btales, Abbe Hably 



New 
for, 21. 

New England, origin of tbe Stalea 
of, 15. 

New Hampabire, aetlled, 16- Gov- 
ernment of, 01 the commence- 
ment of the Revelntioo, IB. 

New Jersey, aettled, 16. Adopti 
the Conatitntion, 36. 

New Statea, admiiaion of, into the 
Union, 187,801,886. 

New York, aettled, 12, 16. Gov- 
ernmenl of, at the commence' 
□lent of the Revolution, IS. 
Concesaiona of larritory by, 29. 
Adopts the Conatitution, SS. 

New-York city, tbe seat of govern- 
ment, 34. 

Nobility, prohibition of tillea of, by 
Congress, 146, 296 ; by the 
Stnles, 146, 166, 386. 

Nominations by the Presidenl. 
172,173, 299. 

North Carolina, aouled, 16. Gov- 
emcoeot of, at the commence- 
ment of tbe RerolutioD, 18. 
Proceedings of, reapocting the 
adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tDtion, 84. 

Northeaatem bonndarj of tbe Uni- 
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tad States, BecDnliiig to the trea- 
1; of IT83, 82G. 

NortherD Colony, onder Iha char- 
ter of Jamei I., 16. 

Northweatem boandaij of the 
[lolled SlUei, according to the 
ireity of 1783, S2G. 

NorthneBteinTerritorj, 18B. Peo- 
pling of the, 189. Dane'i ordi- 
nance for the goverameDt of the, 
139, 829. DivisioDoflbe, into 
fitBtes, 140, 836. Article! of 
compact between tha origiaal 
Stalea and Che people aad Slatea 
of tha, 334. 



Oaths of office, of the Preoident, 
169, 29S. Of Senatots and 
Repreaeatativea, 262, 803. Of 
executive and judicial officers, 
252,263,303. Oi State officers, 
262, 393. WaahiDgton oU, 817. 

Obligalian of coatracls, impairing 
the, 146,150,164, 296. Mean- 
ing of, 162. 

Offences , for impeachment , S >> 83 , 
88,299, Againstihe law of na- 
tions, 119, 294. 5m Crimes. 

Office, tennre of, bjr Rapresenta- 
livea, 60,62,289 ; hj Senators, 
67,71,290. Diaqnalifioaliona of 
membors of Congress resp< 
iog, 94, 292. Prohibition 
bold foreign, 146,296. Ten 
of, bj the President, 1B9, 1 
296 ; bj the Vice-Presidi 
169, 161, 296, Appointments 
to, 172-176, 299. Removal 
from, 114. Tennre of, 174 i 
b; jadges, 181, 182, 300 ; bj 
Jndgea in difierent States, 206. 
Su Appointments, Oaths , Qnal- 
ifications, and Vacancies. 

Officers, United States', to be 
commissioned by the President, 
178,299. Appointment of mili- 
tary, nnder the Confederation, 
282, 28B. 

Ordinance of the Continental Con- 
greM.ofibelStbaf Joly, 1787, 



31* 



[. 366 

for Ibe government of the lerri- 
tory of the Unhed States norUi- 
westof theOhio, 189, 829. 
Original and appellate jarisdiction 
of ibe National Jndlcisry, 212, 
300. Soggestions respecting it, 
218-228. Of inferior tribnnals, 
214, 218. On the eiclnsioa of 
the one by the other, 216. 

P. 

Paper money, prohibited, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 396. In the 
Revolntion, 148, 149. 

Pardons, not extending to impeach- 
ment, 88, 170, 172, 298. By 
the President, 171, 298. 
irliament, powers and rights of, 
over the Cotocies, 28, 271. 
Stamp Act passed by, 24. May 
be prorogued by the King, 92. 

Parties to a suit, 186, 208, 300, 
304,31)6. 

Party. Waahington on the effects 
BndeTiisaf,3l2, 314. 

Polenta for Inventions, 118, 294. 

Peace of 1788, hutifference of the 
Slates as to taxation sner the, 
during the Confederation, 31. 
Disregard of the, nnder the 
Conf^eration, 260. Definitive 
Treaty of, between Ihe TJnited 
States of America and bis Bri- 
tannic Majesty, 324. Provis- 
ional Articles of, signed at Paris, 
in 17S2, 324. 

Penal aonctiona, the Confederation 
withont, SO. 

Penn, William, 18. Verstit Lord 
Baltimore, 201. 

Pennsylvania, Delaware a depen- 
dency upon, 12. Settled, 16. 
Proprietary government of, 18. 
Adopts the Conslitolion, 36. 

People, the Constitution framed by 
the, 36. Elect Representatives, 
60, 289. Right of the, to as- 
semble, and petition for redreaa 
of grievances, 264, 309. 

Per pais, trial, 228. 

Petition,rightar, 264, 303. Claim- 
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•d Id ibe Dadandoa of Righu 
of ITT4, 274. Rejected b7 the 
King of Great Britain, 378. 

Pfciladelphia, CanTinlkni it, tai 
farming the CoMtiliition, 34, 

Piracies, power la define and pna- 
iah, 119, 294. 

PiBoea of trial of orimes, 228, 329, 
SOO, 804. 

Pledges of Eleclon, 166, 167. 

Plymonih Company, 16. Settle- 
■ueot by tbe, IS, 16. Union of, 
with MauBchnaetu. 16. 

Pollbuea, lOS, 104,296. 

Poetmuter-gmenl, anita bj the, 
20B. 

Poatofficea, 117, 294. 

PoMnada, 117, 294. 

Pawera and priiilegea, of both 
Hanaea af Congreos, 90, 292. 
Ressried to the States and peo- 
ple, 266, SOS. Su CoDgreaa, 
Prssident, RepresentBtiveB, Sen- 
ate, Senators, and States. 

Preamble of the Conatitulion and 
the Bipoaition of it, S7, 289. 

Preaentmenta, 2S», 231, 232,304. 

Presents Co persons hi office, frora 
foreign powers, prohibition of, 
US, 296. 

President of the Senate, Viee- 
Preeident of the United States, 
74,291. Senatorial chair Tacat- 
ed by lbs, 76, 291. S« Vice- 
President. 

President of the United Stalea, 
impeachment and trial of the,7S, 
78, 83, 291. Cannot pardon, in 
trials by impeacbmenl, 88, 170, 
172,298. Powerofthe, to ap- 
prove and negative lairs, 98, 
S9S. Billanot approved by the, 
at the adjoamment of Congress, 
98, 100, 298. Commander-ia- 
chief of the army, naiy, and 
militia, 137. 170, 298. Power 
of, to call ODt tbe militia, 127. 
Daralion and tenure of office of 
the, 169, leO, 296. Re-eligi- 
bllity of the, 160, 161. Vioe- 
Preaidsat performiag the dntiea 



ISS, 164, 296, 297, 896. 
Qaalificadona fiir, 167, S97. 
Reatgnatioa of the, 168, 298. 
Provision for vacancy of the 
office of, 166, 298, 806. His 
compeoaalkin, 168, 169, 296. 
Oath taken by tbe, 169, 298. 
Powera of, 178, 298 ; to re- 
qnirethe opinions of the Heads 
of Departments, 170, 171, 
298 ; to grant reprieves and 
pardoni, 171, 298 ; to make 
treaties, 1T2, 2S8 ; appoint- 
ments to office, 172~17G, 299. 
Removal from office by tbe, 
174, DnLies of, 17S, 299. To 
give information to Congress, 
and recommend meaanres, 176, 
299. To conv^e and edjonm 
Congress, 176, 299. To re- 



public miniaten, 176, 299. To 
take care that the laws be iaith- 
falty eiecated, 17T, 299. To 



all tl 



s of 



the United States, 178, 299. 
Incidental powers of the, 178. 

Press, libertyof the, 2SG,261, 303. 
Reatriclion of the, in foreign 
eoantriaa, 262. Loose rBsaoning 
00 tbe, 263. Licenaing die, 
263. Licantiousnesaofthe, 261. 

Princeton, adionmmeiM of the 
Continental Congress to, 129. 
-ivata property, on taking for 
public nses, 230, 233, 304. 
■ivilege from arrest, 93,281,292. 

Privileges of citizens, 242, 801. 
Ste Controversies, and Jadio- 

Ptizea, jnrigdiction in cues of, 194, 
19B. SesCapInrea. 

ProbibilioDB, on the United States. 
142, 296. On tbe States, 146, 
296. Of religions tests, 2S2, 
268,269,303. Ofraligionsee- 
tabiishmenls, 266, 269, SOS. 

Property, private, token for poblic 
!, 230, 238, 804. 
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Pnipciatary faveinraciit*! h 

American coloniea, 17, IB. 

ln>dDctii>n of the e^muaoa 

into, 20. 
I'roreguiag, b;. dte Kii^, ud b; 

governors, B3. 
ProlBcting donnslic mamifBCti 

lis. 

ProTinciHl Aatiembliea, IT. Dino- 

iMian of, b; Engliah governoni, 

93. ST3. 
Pravincul -govinmienta, ia the 

AmerictD ooloniu, IT. lotro- 

doolioB of the oammoD taw into 

(he, 20. 
Proviuosal Articlm of Peace, aign- 

ed at Paris, in 1T82, 324. 
Public Bcia, iBcorde, and jadicial 

proceedings, the fatlb lo be giV' 

en to, lSt>, 801. 
Poblic credit. Washington on, SIT. 
Public debts, set Debu. 
Public lands, owned by the Crown, 

20. Concessions of, by Virginia 

and New Vork, 26. Ste Ceded 

Pablio ministen, appoiatinent of, 
na, 173, 299. To he received 
by the Preaident, 176, 20S. Jn- 
risdiclion of the Judiciary oyer, 
1S6, 102, 213, 221, 223, 800. 

Pabiic money, tee Money. 

PonishmenM, on the infliclioK of, 
under Iba Confodefalion, 30. In 
cosea of impoachment, nnpar- 
donabU.ee, 170, 171,208. Of 
members of Congcess, 91, 392. 
For coDnlerfeiling securities and 
carrenlcoin, 116, 294. Of pi- 
tmeiai, felonies, and ofTences 
against liie law of nations, 119, 
294. Of Ireason, 134, 136, 
801. Of innocent persona, 135. 
Crnel and nnjost, not to be in- 
flicted, 239, 304. 

a. 

QailSoBtiona, for eleclors of Rop- 
reaentalirea, 50, 51, 280. For 
R^reaentatirea, 54. 73, 280. 
Fat Senators, 73, 201. For 
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PrHidsDt and Vice-Fresident, 
167, 2»7, 30«. 

ftnartering soldieta, 266, 803. 

Qaorom, in the Ufl>>aes of CoU' 
grass, 00,91, 292. In voting 
for Preaident and Vice-Presi- 
dent, 162, 162, 2ST, 80G. 



Ratifications of the Conititntion, 

264, 803. 
Recaptares. 196. 

Reeeipla of pnblic money, icconnt 
of, (0 be pobliabed, 144, 146, 
296. 
Records and laws of Stales, admit- 
sion and proof of, 136, 301. 
Effect to be given to, 136. 
EMOlale conmierce, ponar of 
Congreas lo, 108, 109, 110, 
141, 294. Heaning of the 
words, 109. See Commerce- 
Religion, freedom of, 3S2, 263, 

265, 2S9, 303. Rigbt of gov- 
ernment to inlerfere in, 260. 
Washington on the necessity of, 
10 political prosperity, 316, 

Religions BBtablishmenIa, nnconsti- 
tutional, 255, 259,303. 

Raligiona teals, 2S2, 268, 259. 
303. 

Removals from office by the Fre«- 

RepresentatioD, in Parliament, 
24, 273. The principle of, 60, 
67. The right of, 313. In the 
Territoty northwest of the river 
Ohio, 332. 

Representalivea under the Colonial 
Governments, 17, 19. 

Representatives, Hoase of, in Con- 
greae, 49, 60, 280. Election of, 
by the people, 50, 80, 2S9 ; 
advantages of it, 60, 61. Qnalj- 
GcationB of electors of, fiO, SI, 
289. Serve two years, 62, 289. 
ELnowtedge and etperience r»- 
qnisile in, 63. Qnalificaliona of, 
64, 78, 289 ; as lo age, 64, 73, 
2B9 ; as lo cilizenship, 54, 66, 
73, 290 ; as to mhabitancy, 64, 
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66, T4, 190. Appoi 
S«-62, 104,290. Restriction as 
to rhe DDmber of, SS, 61, 290. 
On the lUQBBi of BpporrianiDg, 
S8,290. SupplflngtracanciMiD 
the, 63, 290. Choice orSpeok- 
er, end other officers by the, 62, 
290, Tbe poner of impeach- 
meat in the, 63, 6S, 86, 67, 290. 
Not impeacbiible, 83. Paniih 
for conEempIs, 85, 98, DisqaeU 
ificttions of, 94, 292. Bills for 

the, 96, 298. Cuinot be elec- 
lors of Preiidonl and Vica-ft^s- 
ideot, 161, 2&T. Cboioo of 
President bj, 162, 168, 16&, 
397, SOS. Set Congress. 

Reprieves, granted by the Freei- 
dent. 111, 298. Sa Paidoos. 

Reprisal, letters of marque and, 
120, 121, 294. Forbidden to 
the States, 146, 296. 

RepnblicBD farm of gaTernment, 
guarantied to the eeveral Btatea, 
244, a4S, 802, 

Repablica, renurkson, 267,270, 

Reserved powers and rights, of the 
people. 264, 266, 266, 306. 
Of the Stalei, under the Confed- 
eration, 279. 

Resignation of President, 168, 
298. 

Resolves, contained in the Declar- 
ation of Rights, 273, 

Retrospoclive laws, prohibition of, 
by the Union, 144, 295 ; b; the 
StatsB, 146, 150, 296, 

Kevenne. measores of Great Brit- 
ain for raising, in the American 
Colonies, 24, 371. Want of 
power tespeoling, under the 
Confederation, SO. Bills for 
raising, 96, 393. Power of 

* Congress to raise, 101, 393. 
See Dnlies, and Tues. 

Revolution, the American, politi- 
cal state of the Colonies at the 
time of the, 22. Origin of tbe, 
24. Government daring the, 
36. Army of the, 133. Bills 



of credit in the, 148, 2S6, Le- 
gal tender daring the, 149. Con- 
fiscation laws, 160. Aliens made 
by the, 212. 

Rhode Island, lenled, 16. Chsr- 
ter government of, 19. Pro- 
ceedings of, respecting tbe Fed- 
eral ConslitDtion, 34. 

Rights, ofdiacovery, 18. Declar- 
ation of, by the Continental Con- 
gress, in 1774, 24, 371. Reserv- 
ed to the States and people, 264, 
366, 366, 806. CUimed in the ~ 
Declsration of Independence, 
2TS. Set Bill of Rights, 

Rnleg of Congress, 91, 382. 



Sahiry of the Prestdeut, 168, 169, 
398. Stt Compensation. 

Stklvage, 196. 

Search-warrsnts, 237, 308. 

Seat of the government and other 
ceded plaues, power of Congress 
over the, 128, 2S6. 

Second trials, prohibition of, 280, 
232, 304. Set Trials. 

Secrecy in Congress, 92, 293. 

Self-accDsatJon, criminals not 
bound to, 230, 238, 804. 

Senate, in Congress, importance of 
its eiistence, 64. Natareof lbs 
representation and vote in the, 
67, 290, Sapply of vaoaocies 
in the, 72, 2S1. President of 
the, 74, 291, Choice of officere 
by the, 74, 7S, 291. Trial for 
impeacbeient, by the, 76, 78, 
86, 291, Poner of the, in re- 
gard to treaties end appoint- 
ments by the President, 172, 
183, 399. Filling of vac«iM»M 
daring the recess of the, 175, 
299. To eoncnr in tbe appoint- 
ment of jadges, 182,299. Su 
Congress, and Senators. 

Senators, 6T-69, 89, 390. Nnm- 
ber of, 67, 70, 290. Chosen by 
the Ic^lalnres, 67, 69, 290. 
Their term of service, 67, 71, 
290. Change of one third of 
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ae,TS,S90. QoiitificBtiaiu of, 
T8, 291. Od the unpeachoient 
of, 8S. DuqnalLGcBtJODS of, 
94, 292. Cannot be eleclara of 
Prmidenl nod Vice-President, 
161, 162, 29T. Set CongreBB, 
and Seoats. 
Settlement of the United Stales, 



296. 

Silver la be legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts, U6, 149, 296. 

Slave trade, abotilioo of the, b; 
the United States, 142, 299. 

SUtbs, apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives according (D, 56, ST, 
290. Prohibition of, in tbe 
Korthwestem Territory, 140, 
3ST. Importation of, US, 296. 
Daties on, 112, 29G. Eiamiii- 
atioQ of, bj lortare, 233. On 
delivering up fugitive, 24S, 
SDl, 837. 

Soil, Indian right to the, 12. Eu- 



i> the, 13. 



16. Goi 



ropeai 



ment of the Reiolution, 18. 
Adopts the ConilitntioD, 3G. 

SoDtkerD Colonj, nnder the char- 
ter of James 1. , 16. 

Speaker, of the Honse of Repre- 
uDtalives, choice of, 62, 290. 
Of the House of Commons, 
miul be appraied bj tbe King, 
82. 

Speech, ttt Liberty. 

Stamp Act, 24. 

Standard of weighta and meai' 
urea, 116, 291. 

Standing armies, impolicy of, 265. 
Reaolotion respeoling the Bri- 
tish, in America. 274. 

State Bills of Rights, 48, 266. 
Stt Bills of Rights, aft<i 
Church. 

Stata eoarts, remarks on tbe jn- 
riadiction of, 219. Non-inter- 



state debts, 216. Set Debts. 

Slates, governments of the, during 
Ihe Revolution, 27. Cenfeder- 
alian adopted by the, 28, 279, 
CouBtitution adopted by the, 
34, 308. Abbe Slably on 
neighboring, 3B. Importance 
of nnian among tbe, 38, 43, 
810. Separation of, into con- 
federacies, 89. Burdens on, 
if disnniled, 43. Voting by, 
under Ihe Confederation, 66, 
6B, 2S1. Apportionment uf di- 
rect loies among the, 66-60, 97, 
tOl, 290, 296. Restraints on, 
respecting taiation ai 



296. 



Parai 



authority of tbe Unioi 
107. Taiation by, 111,296. 
Impolencj' of, respecting natur- 
alization and bankrupt laws, 
111. IIG. Not to engage in 
nar, 120, 166, 296. Rights 
reserved by the, over ceded 
places, 130. Tbe faith and 



1 of Nevr, into the Union, 
137, 140, 301, 336. The de- 
livering up of fugitive criminals 
and slaves by, 140,212, 243, 
801, 337. Prohihitions on tbe, 
146, 166, 18S, 296 ; as to trea- 
ties, alliances, and confedera- 
tions, 146, 166, 296 ; ai lo 
granting leltcrs of marque and 
reprisal, 146, 296 ; as to coin- 
ing money, 146, 147, 296; as 
to emlasion of bills of credit. 
146, 147, 296 ; as to making 
any thing but gold and silver 
coin a legal lender in payment 
of debts, 146, 149, 296 ; as lo 
passing any bUl of attainder, (x 
potl facto law, or law impairing 
Ihe obligation of contracts, 146, 
160, 296 ; as to granting titlea 
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oTarrbility, 116, 1G6, 296. Du- 
ties bj. nnconililatiamil, IS6, 

296, Not to keep troop*, or 
■hips of war, (q time of pence, 
196, 296. Imi^iai] prohibition* 
OD the, 1S7. Vntini bj, in the 
tboiee of PreRidonl, 182, 163, 

297, SOS. ImportancB of the 
Naliona] Jodiciarj to the IniD- 
qnillity aod sOTereigiity of the, 
ISO, IBT, Joriidiclion in eon- 

I betweea, 186, 167, 



199, 1 



>, 221, 



, 300 ; 



Supreme Court, 181, 299. Pos- 
itively Tequired, 182. Sa Ju- 
diciary. 

Swedes, in Dahwsre, 1!. 



tneen a Slate and citizei 
another State, 166, 187, 199, 
EOl, »3, 800 ; in suits biocghl 
bj, and against a Slate, 186, 
202, 217, 306 ; bellreen cili- 
xeai of different, 1S6, 187, 
206, 221, 300; of the same 
Sl3te claiming lands nnder grants 
ofdifrerent, 186, 187, 209, 221, . 
300 ; between a State and thi; 
citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citizens, or aubjecta, 
186, 187, 210, 211, 331, 223. 
In debt, at the adoption of the 
ConMilnlion, 216. Privileges 

the, I4t, 801. Gnarantee of 
republican government to the, 
244, 245, 802. Power of, >g to 
a mend ID ante of the Constitu- 
lion, 246, 802. Disregard of 
treaty stipnlations bj the, nn- 
der ibe Confederation, 2S0, 
Oalh of office to be taken by 
members of the governmema 
of, 262, 303. RatiBcation of 
the CoaBlilnttoa by the, 2G4, 
308. Powen not delegated to 
the United States, by the, 266, 
BOB. Representation of the, 
nnder the CaDfederBlion , 280. 
Restrictions on the, by the Con- 
federation, 281. Committee 
of the, nnder the Confederation, 
2B6, 287. Sit Confederation, 
Congrese, and Union. 
SopreinacT nf Ihe ConstLtntion, 
laws, and trealiea, 249, 802. 



Tariff, 118. 

Taxation, tinder the Confederation, 
28, 80. Power of Congreis 
ipecling, 101, 141,298; hmil 
---, 293. By 
1,296. See 



to t 



, 104, 



individual States, 1 
Taxes. 

raxes, weakness nf The Continen- 
tal ConcrcsB respecting, BO, 102. 
Appnttionment of direct, G6- 
60, 97, 104, 290. Bills for 
rawing, 98, 97. 298. Power of 
Congress to lay and collect, 101 , 
1D3, 141 , 298. Krect and indi- 
rect, 103. Ikying, and reg- 
ulating commerce. 111. On 
imported slaves, 142, 296. Set 
Taxation. 

Tender, in pajmeDtfor debts, 116, 
149, 296. 

Tennre of office, of Representa- 
tives, SO, 62,289. Of Sena^ 
tors, 60, 71, 290. Of Presi- 
dent, 1S9, 160, 29«. OfVice- 
President, 1E9, 161,296. Of 
Judges, 181, ISt, 800. By 
Judges, in difierenl Slates, !0«. 
erritories, ■overnment of, 13S, 
301. Ordinance for, by Nathan 
Dsne, 139, 829. 

Testimony, tee Witnesses. 

Teats, religions, onconstilntional, 
262, 268, 2S9, 308. Set Reli- 
gion. 

Title to the soil of America, claim- 
ed by the Indians, 12 ; by the 
Europeans, 18. 

Titles of nobility, nnconatitntional, 
146, 146, 166, 296. 

Tonnage dnties by the Statei, IW- 
conslitulional, 106, 166, SH. 
See Dnties. 

Tories, H( Lojalistx. 
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Tonare, eiamina^D by, oon- 

demned, 238. 
Trade witblbeiadiun. lis. Stt 



Tranqnlllilj, 00 innEring doiuestic, 
42, 344, ase, 802. 

'I'naaportstioB to Englsad, for tri- 
al, 271. 

TreasDD, impeacbiDeDl for, 81,83,1 
2*9. PBishmentDf, 134, 135,' 
Sdl. Penons liable to remoTal 
from office for, 178, 299. DeQ- 
Dilion of, 139, 300. Cognrae- 
t»a, 340, Two kmdB of, 240. 
Evidence of, 241, 300. Trans- 
portatioD (0 England for lital 
foi, 271. 

Trtaaarj, drafimg money rrom 
the, 144, 29S. 

Treattei, under the Confederation, 
2»,288. Ofpeaee, in 1788,31, 
U». States forbidden to enter 
into, 146, 296. Power of ths 
Prsstdentand Senate respect ing, 
172, 298. Sapremacy of CoD- 
■tjtitioD, lawi, and, 249, 303. 
Dafinilive,or peace, beinean Ihe 
United Staler of America and 
hia Britannic Majesty, in 1783, 
824 ; proTJaional utictea of, i« 
1782, S24. Between France 
and Great Britain, 324. See 
JndiciBry. 

Trial, of impeacbiDenl, 76, 78, 
291. By jnry, 227, 228, 300, 
804. Of Crimea, 228, 300. 
Placet foi, 228, 229, 300, 304. 
Prohibition of second, 230, 282, 
304. Transportation of colo- 
niatetoEnglaiidfor, 271. G 
reBpectios, claimed in the Dec- 
laralioD of Rights, of 1774, 274. 
See Accnsed. 

Troopa, m time of peace, not to 
he kept by tbe States, 166, 296. 
Qnarterinc, 26S, 303. 

True billa of indictment, 282. 

U. 
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UnooDBlitDlionBlily of lawa, Ifrl. 

Unlforinity, of daliss, imposts, and 
eiciaea, 44, 101, 104, 294, 2»S. 
Of interpretation and operation 
of the powers of goTernment and 
its laws. 181. OTjadieial de- 
cisions, 221, 3fl8. 

Uiuon, of Ibe Stales, condilioD of 
the, daring the Revolnlion, aud 
nnder the Confederation, S6, 
28, 29, 32, 38. Importance of, 
38, 48, 310. Conflict of, with 
individual Btalei, 107. Adioii- 
sioD of New Stalea into the. 
137, 301,336. Prorisionfot 
the accession of Canada lo the, 
nndei the ConfederatiOD, 267. 
Washington on the importsnce 
of, 810. Csssea which i«aj 
dHtnrb the, 813. Ste States. 

(Jailed Statea, Dednitive Treaty 
of Peace between hie Biitannic 
Majesly Bsd the, S21. Boanda- 
riea of the, according to the 
treaty of 1733, 326, Set Cod- 
gress, Conatitnlion, and States. 

Unity of the Eiacnlive, 1(9. 

Usurpation, Washington on, 316. 



Vacancies, in the Honse of Repre- 
sentallves, on supplying, 63, 
290. In the Senate, 72, 291. 
Of the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, 168, SeS, 306. 
Appointments to fill, daring the 
recess of the Senate, 175, 299. 
See Appointments, and Office. 

Veto, the power of lbs Preaideol, 
96, 298. Restraint upon it, 98, 
99, 100, 298. 

Vice-President of the United 
Blotea, 84. President of the 
Senate, 74, 891; rensons for it, 
74. Vole of the, 74, 291. 
Vacation of the Sonaloriil chair 
by the, 76. Impeacbnienl of 
the, 81, 83, 299. Term «f 
office of the, 1G9, 161, 396. 
Acting aa Prsudent, 161, 168, 
164, 168, 898, 806. Originally 
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■n equal candiilite for tha office ' 
of Preaideat, 161, 2ST. Hade 
ofelecliDg, 161, 168, 164, 290, 
S06. aanliGcationa Toi, 167, 
397, 806. Provision for vacao- 
Gj of the office of. 168 , 2S8 , S06. 

Virgiuia, the name giTCD to the 
SoDlhern Coloay, 16. Seltle- 
ment of, 15, 16. GaTemmenl 
of, at the Gommencemeal of the 
Revolalian, IB. Conceulon of 
pablic taodi by, 29, CamiDii' 
■ionen appoinled by, in 178G, 
and in 1786, 88. AdopU the 
CoDBtitiUon, Sfi. 

Virtne, Me Moiatit;. 

Voting, in Congreu, under (be 
CaufaderBlion, 56, 6S, 281 ; 
nnder the ConatilDlioD. GT> 68. 
By the Presideot of the Senate, 
74, 2ai. For the choice of 
PreiideDi and Vice-Pteaidenl, 
162, 163, 297, SOS. 

Voyagea, former circnit^ of, lOS. 

W. 
War, decluuion of, ISO, 141, 



294. Slatea not to ongage in, 
120, 156,296. 

Wamnti for leareh, 237, 808. 

Washington, George, inaDgnraled 
Preaident of the United Statea, 
34. Militia called oat ander hii 
■dmiaiBlralioo, 127. Seleelion 
of the Seat of the Governmenl 
by, 129, Preaideal of the Fed- 
eral CanventioD, and Deputy 
from Virginia, 254. Farewell 
Addresa of, S06, 

Weight! and meaaares, 116, 294. 

Welfura, general, an promoting 
the, 44, 102, 289, 294. 

Witneaaea, peraoua accaaed not 
igaiuat them^ 



, 230, 



304. Ei' 



aminatiou of, by tortare, 288. 
In behalf of accnsed peraona, 
234, 28S, 804. Two, necw- 
aary to conviction of trMMon, 
241, 800. 



Yeae and naya in CongroM, 9), 
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